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Platforms 11 to 15 on tbe soutbern shore of the lake, from 


south-west. 

XXXVI. — (a) Samath. North-western area after excavation. 

(6) Sarnath. Excavation west of Aj^oka pillar. 

XXXVII. — Sarnath. Antiquities from excavations. 

Calcutta. Acquisitions to the Indian Museum. 

XXXVIII. — Calcutta. Acquisitions to the Indian Museum. 

Eewah State. General view of the Silahara Caves. 

XXXTX . — (a) The now Museum at Taxila, from north-east. 

(6) Interior of south and central galleries. 

(c) Corner of the north gallery. 

(d) Group of stucco figures from Mohra Moradu stupa, Set up in the Museum. 
XL. — Nalanda Excavations 1927-28. Monastery No. 6. Plan, and Section on A-B. 

XLI.— Nalanda Excavations. Stupa site No. 3. Plan showing position of earliest 
stiipas inside mound. 

XLIL— Nalanda Excavations. Stupa site No. 3. East elevation. 

XLin.— Nalanda Excavations. Stupa site No. 3. Section through east fajade showing 
earliest stupas in mound. 

XLIV. — (o) Nalanda. Bronze Stupa from Monastery Site No. I, Devapala stratum, 
portraying eight scenes from the life of Buddha. Pound 1926-27. 
(.4.ftor cleaning). 

(6) Nalanda. Bronze image of Tara, eighteen-armed, from Monastery Site 
No. i, Devapala stratum. Found 1926-27. (After cleaning). 

XLV. — ^Paharpur. Plan of Main Temple. 

XLVI. — {a) Paharpur. General view of excavations in north gate area. 

(ft) Paharpur. Bathing platform, south of monastery enclosure. 

(c) Paharpur. Sorlthem mandapa and ante-chamber of Main Temple, showing 

niche and stairway. 

(d) Paharpur. Pillar base of Gupta period, in western mandapa. 

Terracotta plaque. Lion in cave. 

Tetracotta plaque. 

Torracott-a plaque. 

Terracotta plaque. 

Terracotta plaque. 

Terracotta plaque. 

Cornelian beads. . 

Miscellaneous bends.- 
Seals of Dhannasena. 

Seal of the Dhannnpnla-vihara. 

Copper coins. 


XLVII. — (a) PnUarpur. 
(6) Paharpur. 

(c) Paharpur. 

(d) Paharpur. 
(c) Paharpur. 
(f) Paharpur, 

XLniI. — (a) Paharpur. 

(b) Paharpur. 

(c) Paharpur. 

(d) Paharpur, 
(c) Paharpur. 


Monkey pulling out wedge. 

Monlcey holding a hunch of mangoes. 
Elephant and mice. 

Mongoose and cobra. 

Vidyadhara on rhinoceros. 
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PliATE XLVin — conii. 

(/^ 9> Paharpur. Stucco heads. 

(?) Paharpur. Seal of Dhannasena. 

(j) Paharpur. Seals of Simhasena. 

„ ' XLIX. — (a) Paharpur. Stone image of Hevajra. 

(6) Sabhar. Vishnu tablet. 

(c) Jhewari. Bronze Vasudhara. 

(d) Sibsagar. Stone image. 

(e) Napukur. Stone Vasudhara image. 

(/) Dharmanagar, Tripura State. Bronze Hevajra image. 

„ L.—(a) HagarjunilvOnda. The Great Stupa. 

(&) Nagarjunikonda. Naharallabodm Exeavated Monastery and apsidal 
temple. 

„ LI, — (fl-tZ) Nagarjunikonda. Beam A, panels 1-4. 

„ LJ(a).— (a-c) Nagarjunikonda. Beam A, panels 6-7. 

(d) Nagarjunikonda. Beam B, end panel. 

„ LII. — (a) Nagarjunikonda. Sculptured slab from Stupa No. 2. 

(b) Nagarjunikonda. Bas-relief from Stupa No. 2. 

„ LIII. — (a) Pagan. Eemains of a pedestal excavated io a mound near Sulamani 

Temple. 

(6) Pagan. Buddha found in a ruined temple at Natpallin. 

(o) Pagan. A bronze stupa-shaped object (finial ?). [ 

(d) Pagan. Mound near Nagayon temple. Eemains of an excavated pedestal. 

(e) Pagan. Eigure of Jambupati found in a ruined temple at Natpallin. 

(/) Pagan. Bronze stupa (ht. 9") found in a ruined temple at Natpallin. 

„ LIV,— (a) Pagan. A bronze votive tablet. 

(6) Hmawza. Buddha. 

(c) Pagan, View of a ruined tempje at Natpallin. 

(d) Pagan. A relic casket. 

(e) Hmawza. Bronze hand and head of a Buddha figure. 

(/) Pagan. Buddha. 

(ff) Hmawza. Part of inscription round the pedestal of Buddha (/j). 

(A) Hmarvza. Excavated headless Buddha rvith inscribed pedestal. 

„ LV. — ^Hmawza. Terracotta votive tablets. 

Hmawza. Fragmentary stone reliefs. 

„ LVL— (o) Hmawza. Earthen funeral urns. 

(6) Hmawza. A stupa encased in another at a mound in Thaungbyegon. 

(c) Hmawza. Bronze funeral um. 

(d) Hmawza. Terracotta votive tablet. 

(e) Hmawza. Fragments of bones : contents of bronze funeral um (o). 

„ LVII. — (a) Thewari. Bronze miniature temple. 

(b) Jhewari. Bronze inscribed and painted image of Buddha in bMmisparSa- 

mudrd. 

(c) Jhewari. Bronze Yajrasana Buddha image. 

(d) Jhewari. Bronie inscribed image of Buddha in hhumkparia-mudrd. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TOR over twenty-six years Sir John Marshall has been 
of Archseology in India and has edited all, save six, of the 
which have been issued since the date of his appointment, 
usually prolonged period of office as Director General he has 
rivalled knowledge of the monuments and antiquities of India, 
none of his successors holding the appointment* for a few j’-ears at the end of 
their service can ever hope to obtain. During these twenty-six years the 
Archseological Survey has continually extended its acthnties and responsibihties 
until the whole attention of the Director General is now absorbed in routine 
administrative duties. It was felt by the Government of India that the burden- 
ing of Sir John Marshall with such duties was detrimental to the interests of 
Indian Aichseology, and in September 1928 he was placed on Special Duty in 
order to provide him with an opportunity of writing and publishing the materials 
collected by the Archseological Department and himself during his long period 
of office. MTiile on Special Duty Sir John Marshall will write a series of books 
on the excavated remains of Mohenjodaro, Harappa and Taxila as well as on 
the monuments of Sanchi, Mandu,' Delhi, Agra and Multan. At the same time 
he will continue to hold charge of the excavations at Taxila wliich have been 
under his direct control for sixteen years and also co-ordinate the results of the 
operations of the Archinological Department at the prehistoric sites of the 
Indus and allied cultures. In consequence of the departmental changes result- 
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ing from Sir Join Marshal’s deputation on Special Duty the editing of tHs 

Deport has devolved upon his successor. 

In the last Deport the Director General gave a brief resume of the policy 
of the Department in the matter of the rival claims of conservation, exploration, 
research and epigraphy, and pointed out that the increased grant of two and a 
half lakhs now rendered it possible to devote adequate attention to exploration. 
•The pro\dsion of this same grant in 1927-28 enabled excavations to be carried 
out at Mohenjodaro and Jhukar in Sind, Harappa and Taxila in the Punjab, 
Sarnath in the United Provinces, Nalanda in Bihar, Paharpur in Bengal, Nagar- 
junikonda in the Madras Presidency and at Pagan and Hmawza in Burma. 
While it is unfortunately impossible to report such sensational finds as those 
recorded in 1926-27, the detailed accounts set forth in this Report^ give ample 
-evidence that the excavations have generally yielded results of great axchseo- 
logical interest. 

Save for the researches of Major Moclder in Makran® over fifty years ago 
and my own in Sarawan and Jhalawan in 1925,® Central and Southern Baluchis- 
4;an had remained, from the archfeolo^cal point of view, an entirely unexplored 
region. That it remains so no longer is due to Sir Aurel Stein who, in continua- 
tion of his valuable researches in W'^azlristan and Northern Baluchistan^ toured 
■extensively between November 1927 and April 1928 in the Sarawan, Jhalawan, 
Kharan and Makran di.vision3 of the Kalat State. During that period he sur- 
veyed no less than sixty-five sites and at fifteen of these carried out trial excava- 
tions. These explorations, dealt with below, have resulted in the discovery 
of remains dating from early chalcolithic to historic times and reveal the former 
existence in these regions of a very widespread chalcolithic civilisation. In the 
■case of the curious stone embankments so abundant in parts of these regions, 
and known locally as gahrhatids, it is interesting to note that Sir Aurel Stein, 
confirms the opinion advanced in the Annual Report for 1925-26® that these 
are to be attributed, not to the.Zoroastrian period as the name suggests, but to 
the chalcolithic age. 

In the matter of conservation it is gratifying to be able to record an increas- 
ing realization by local bodies of their obligations in this direction and a recogni- 
tion that the maintenance of ancient monuments is not entirely the concern of 
the Central Government. In this connection it may be noted that one-third 
•of the total cost of the repairs to the tank and temples on the ghat at Viramgam® 
in the Bombay Presidency was borne by the local Municipality while to the 
■total cost of Rs. 20,017 expended on the conservation of the remains at the fort 
at Rohtasgarh,’ the Government of Bihar and Orissa generously contributed 
one-half. 

' Viit pp. 54-135 injra. 

'JIocMcr, On Btiina in Mahran. J. JI. . S., 1S77, K. S. Vol. 0, p. 121, Proceedings Aug. 1876, 

p. 172 ; July 1877, p. 157. ’ 

* Hargrcarcs, A. B. /., 1934-25, pp. 61-60 ; 1925-26, pp. 69-72. Memoirs of the AreJtl, Surveti of India, Ho. 35, 
Excaralions m Baluchistan, 1929. 

' Stoin, A. S. I., 1026.27, pp. 219-224. 

‘ A. S. J., 1925-20, p. 72. * Tide p. 20 infra. ’’ Vide p. 31 infra. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


The question of the amendment of the Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act has received the consideration of the Government of India and it is hoped 
that it may be possible shortly to undertake the necessary legislation to render 
it possible for non-official agencies to co-operate with Govermnent in the explora- 
tion of the countless sites in India still awaiting excavation. 

In conclusion I would record my obligations to Eai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni and Mr. N. G. Majumdar for valuable assistance in the preparation of this 
Report. 

H. Habgeeaves. 
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SECTION L-CONSERVATION. 

UNITED PROVINCES : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH 
MONUMENTS. 

By Mr. B. L. Bhama. 

QAVING to the transfer, early in April 1928, of the permanent Superin- 
tendent, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, to the Frontier Circle, Lahore, 
the Annual Report for the Northern Circle has been contributed by the 
officiating Supermtendent, in collaboration with the Assistant Superintendent. 

A sum of Es. 1,44,189 was expended during the year under report, viz., 
on (a) Special Repairs, Es. 43,229, (6) Annual Repairs, Rs. 48,998 and (c) 
Maintenance of Gardens, Es. 51,962. 

The income derived was Rs. 32,990-2-9 in the United Provinces and 
Es. 16,914-2 in the Delhi Province. 

For the convenience of supervision the Circle has been divided into four 
divisions, each under a Conservation Assistant. The pumping plant at 
SiKANDRA has been installed and the special repairs to Itijiadu-d-Daulah’s 
Tomb at Agra have been practically completed, leaving money available next 
year for special repairs, and works that have been held in abeyance owing to 
want of funds. In the Agra Fort several carved decayed stones, including 
four brackets of the Diwan-i-Khas, were renewed and in the courtyard of the 
Akbari Mahal 2,000 sq. ft. of new paving was laid. The other decayed 
brackets hidden away in the masonry need to be kept imder observation. 
Three new iron-grated doors were also provided at suitable positions to keep 
out intruders during closed hours. At the Taj Mattat. in addition to the 

ordinary patch repairs to walls and floors several decayed paving stones were 
replaced and where most necessary the inlaid work received attention. Several 
broken stone jdhs round the river kiosks were renewed and cement tell-tales 
were fixed at suitable points round the drum of the main dome where cracks 

were in evidence. At Firoz Khan’s tomb a teak Avood door of Mughal design 

was provided. At Eajibagh some broken stone jalis were renewed and a 

large portion of the boundary wall rebuilt. At the Roman Catholic Ceme- 
tery a missing stone cross over the tomb of John Hessings was replaced. 
Several of the most ruined graves were repaired and a carved facing stone 
of the tomb of Seraphijia Rustigo, which had fallen down and shattered, was 
replaced hy a new one. At Akbar’s tomb at Sieandra a portion of the 
northern causeway was reset, part of the floor and steps restored and many 
decayed stones replaced. A parr of wire gauze doors with helical springs was 
provided to the entrance to the crypt to keep out bats and birds. A length 
of 70' of the western wall being out of plumb ivas dismantled and rebuilt. 
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Broken lintels and missing chJiajja slabs have been replaced and the floors 
improved by putting down lime concrete. 

The British tomb enclosure in the south-east was attended to, the 
loose railings were reflxed with bolts and nuts and the standards and railings 
painted. At Mariam’s tome four decayed brackets at the south were dis- 
mantled and replaced by new ones, necessitating the resetting of the chliajja 
slabs they supported. As the north-east comer was out-of-plumb, it was dis- 
mantled and reset, screened twin tie rods being inserted to take the thrust 
of the arch. Now that the yield of the tube-well at Sikandra is more than 
ample for the grounds at Akbar’s tomb it is advisable to extend the pipe line 
to Mariam’s tomb and to lay out the grounds within the enclosure. A lay 
out plan for these grounds is in existence. A length of 70' of the fallen city 
wall at Fathpur Sikri was rebuilt and the pathways leading to the Samosa 
Mahal and another in front of Faizi’s School were paved. The broken 
dusty floor of the Bang Mahal was relaid with stone slabs over 3" lime concrete 
and an iron turnstile was 1 provided to prevent the ingi’ess of cattle. Decayed 
brackets, shafts, and lintels of the third column from the east of Birbal’s 
Stable were also replaced by new ones, as had been occasionally done also 
in previous years. Since, however, all the dangerously weak ones have now 
been changed it is not proposed to carry out any further replacement. About 
a mile of road was renewed with stone ballast which, in the locality, is cheaper 
than kanJcar, but as the steam road roller -could not enter the courtyard of the 
Diwan-i-Am on account of the narrow gateway this portion of the road was 
renewed with IcanJcar. A species of rank vegetation has been entirely eradi- 
cated by the simple process of removing it before the seeds had formed. 

The Dak Bungalow continues to be popular. The furniture belonging to 
the District Board has been returned and that belonging to the Public Works 
Department pm-chased at a cost of Rs. 1,772. The renovation of the furniture, 
crockery and cutlery is being considered and it is hoped that another year 
will see furniture and fittings worthy of the bungalow and the site. Rs. 3,589 
were spent on the repairs to the old Baoli Well. The work done during the 
year was the clearing of debris, the refacing with carved and plain stones of 
the whole of the causeway and the replacement of decayed columns and other 
ornament in the ddans. The work is still in progress. A further portion of 
the fallen wall at Jagner was rebuilt and extensive jungle clearance carried 
out. At the Tomb of Eashid Khan at Rashidabad, Farrukabad District, 
several chliajja stones were replaced, vegetation from the domes rooted out 
and the crevices filled with lime concrete. At Daulat’s tomb at Mehnagar, 
Azamgarh District, 3" concrete floor has been laid in the cenotaph chamber, 
the graves repaired and the jungle cleared. At Aurangzeb’s Mosque at 
Benares another portion of the stone flagging in the courtyard was completed 
and a stone jali was pro-vided over the north door of the tomb of Lal EIhan 
situated in the southern corner of the, Raj Ghat plateau. The broken parapets 
of the Stone Bridge at Bhitari, Ghazipur District, were repaired, the jungle 
cleared and holes in the ramps filled in. 
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A palm tree against the entrance gateway of Iftikhar Khan s tomb- 
at Ghunar, Mirzapur District, rvas removed as its swajdag tended to damage- 
the cMajja stones, and trees grooving against the compoimd wall were removed 
before their roots and branches had time to do damage. Last year a sum of 
Es. 11,603 was spent on the acquisition of shops over the GoMTi Bridge at 
Jaunpur and this year the transaction was completed b}’' the further expendi- 
ture of Es. 10,912. The kiosks on the bridge will shortly be vacated and the 
tenants of the shops will no longer display thereon their unsightly sunshades 
and hangings. Before long extensive repairs will have to be undertaken tO' 
several of the kiosks. Here, as elsewhere, iron dowels arc primarily to blame.. 
Efforts were made to get the MutawaUis of the Shaeqi Mosques to sign agree- 
ments, but these have unfortunately been misuccessful and in consequence no- 
repairs were carried out at the monuments. The modem additions to Aurang- 
zeb’s Pavilion at Khajuha, Patehpur District, such as the tiled verandah, 
fire place, kitchen and bathrooms were dismantled. The materials were- 
auctioned and the proceeds handed over to the Chairman, District Board, 
Patehpur, after deducting the cost of dismantling. All the roofs of the Jami 
Masiid at Sambhal, Moradabad District, and the entrance gateway were re- 
laid with lime concrete, the masonry steps towards the north w'ere repaired 
and the w’ooden roof beams and planlcs of the rooms to the north of the prayer 
chamber were also renewed. At the Eesidency at Lucknow owing to the 
entrance of storm w'ater througli an ‘unroofed passage, the taliklianas under the 
model room were in an insanitary condition. This has been rectified by the 
provision of a corrugated sheet iron roof concealed behind a parapet Avail of 
the passage. The flag staff, the only one in the Empire that has its flag flying 
after sunset, Avas painted and a few' gun carriages were repaired. The iron 
railing round the Celtic Cross AA’as removed at the request of His Excellency 
the Governor. A gang of banlvlis was employed throughout the year to visit 
all the buildings in LucIoioav to clear aAA'ay the Aveeds and vegetation. A small 
electric pump, capable of lifting 75 gallons a minute, was erected at one of the 
wells and the problem of scarcity of w'ater has thus been soKed. Tavo shattered 
brackets of the Sola Khamba at the Kadan Mahal and Ibrahim Chishti’s 
Tomb were replaced and the compoimd Avail w'as raised tA\'o feet to prevent 
the neighbouring inhabitants from scaling it. Several rotten rafters were re- 
placed by sound ones at Siicandar Bagh. Ordinary petty repairs w'ere also 
carried ont to tbe Dilkusha Palace. At Bibiapub House a small strip of 
land round the house has been transferred to this Department by the Mihtary 
authorities, hoimdar}' pillars liaA'e been erected and a chaukidar employed to 
keep the buildings neat and tidy. 

Seventy-fi\’e Kotice Boards Avere pmchased, a few have already been 
erected at various monuments and the rest will he fixed next year. 

The Aeciu.ological Gardens in the United ProAinces were admirably 
maintained. The .success is largely due to the efioits of Mr. A. E. P. Griessen, 
Deputy Director of Gardens, United Provinces, aaEo is noAv unfortunately on 
the eve of retirement. He has been connected Avith the Archieological Gardens 
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•«ince 1900 and their beauty and appropriateness are a testimony to his unfailing 
interest and care during these twenty-nine years. At the Taj Gardens, a,t 
Agra, the maintenance has always been the object of special attention as they 
Tanl!: first amongst the historical gardens in the Provinces. Its lawns, floral 
display, vegetation and the beautiful vistas have been the particular care of 
Mr. Morgan, the Officer-in-Charge. At Khan-i-Alam the restoration of its 
garden structure is the main achievement of the year. A more liberal propa- 
gation of ornamental shrubs, etc., has been arranged for to meet the needs of 
the archa3ological gardens and local demands. The extension of the water dis- 
tribution service to the southern forecoui-t of the Pearl Mosque has enabled 
this part of the groimds to be properly maintained. The annual programme 
providing for the relaying of one acre of turf has been adhered to. At the 
garden of Itijiadu-d-Daulah’s tomb all structural restoration work being com- 
pleted, an attempt has been made to reclaim its shrubberies which greatly 
- suffered during the operations entailed by conservation. The grounds of the 
inner enclosure are to be entirely relaid on the lines laid down by the Director 
■General of Archaeology in India, and the work undertaken next year when 
funds are provided. At Chini-IvA-Eauza hedges and shrubberies have been 
•carefully attended to and the ranlc vegetation that encroached on its boundaries 
eradicated. Owing to inadequate water supply as a result of the failure of 
the pumping engine the year’s programme could not be carried out. The 
engine has, however, been repaired and the garden is now in a satisfactory 
•condition. At the Eoman Catholic Cemetery the pathways are being pro- 
perly demarcated and lined vdth Mughal bricks, the central walk straightened 
and suitably bordered with opMopogon where grass could not be properly grown. 
The shrubberies at Sikandra have been extended on both sides of the eastern 
and western causeways, stray budding- materials collected and stacked and used 
as a soling coat for the roadways, unsightly earthen mounds levelled off, and 
the recently planted trees properly spaced. The forecourt lay out has been 
completed, an evergreen hedge to screen off the wire enclosure planted and a 
'temporary water supply pro-vdded till the permanent installation is made avad- 
:able. Climbers have been planted to cover the old walls on the east and west 
-of the gateway. 

The lay out at the Khusru Bagh at All.ah.abad finaUy sanctioned early 
in the year, has been successfuUy carried out, and provides a suitable setting 
for the monuments. By the removal of the central drives imposed by the 
scheme, the historical grounds are now quite distinct and separated from the 
general lay out of the gardens. But certain adjustments were found neces- 
-sary to make this isolation of the historical grounds merge aestheticaUy into 
-the general lay oat so as not to create too violent a contrast. These alterations 
are now being gradually effected. There remain, however, the extension of 
-the water distribution • service to command the entire site, the development 
of the northern glade and a final top dressing of aU pathways etc. These ivill 
-receive due a-ttention when funds are available. The Eesidency Grounds at 
.Lucknow have been the object of special attention during the year under 
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review. Besides the returfing of the main lawn, the Cross Monument parterre 
has been laid out as a most attractive rose garden, forming a splendid and 
appropriate setting for the monument. The Cemetery Enclosure has been 
freed from coarse grasses and rank vegetation so as to encourage the spread of 
dith grass. An electric pumping plant capable of giving a safe hourly yield of 
4,500 gallons has been installed in connection with the old well, which has 
hitherto been quite inadequate for the extent of ground served by it. The 
yield of the tube being given by the Agricultural Engineer to the Government 
of the United Pro-vunces as 0,000 gallons per hour, there should be no anxiety 
as to the supply which, however, udll be put to a practical test during 'the 
coming summer months. The little grounds at Nadan Mahal and Ibrahim 
Chishti’s tomb have also received due attention. The obtrusive bricks that 
aligned the pathways have been relaid flush uith their sides. The ground 
along the newly restored boundary wall has been planted and the hedges 
properlj’ re-aligned and maintained. At the Dilkusha Palace Grounds im- 
provements during the year comprise the proper re-alignment of all pathways 
and their demarcation nith Mughal bricks laid flush uith their sides. Dwarf 
hedges have been planted to screen elevated masonry water courses, and palms 
planted to emphasise the outlines of the old enclosure. The earthen mounds 
flanking the palace steps are now planted with bougainvillea and roses ^vill 
eventually replace the canuas which are constantly exposed to the ravages of 
porcupines. 


DELHI : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS. 

In tlie Delhi Pro'sdnce the total expenditure incurred on the conservation 
and maintenance of the monuments amounted to Es. 23,287 and Rs. 68,596, 
respectively. Nine Avorks of special repair were undertaken while the majority 
of the buildings needing attention receiA^ed annual repairs. One of the most 
important Avorks undertaken during the year was the clearing of the houses 
inside and outside of the Begajipuri Mosque, AA'hich had been acquired durintr 
the prcA-ious year. Unfortunately some of the tenants have rebuilt their houses 
verj’ near the mosque and the Deputy Commissioner has been requested to 
instruct others not to rebuild Awthin a distance of fifty feet of the enclosure. 
Jungle was removed from the Avails of Ug.vr Sen ki Baoli and the roof, broken 
piers and arches AA'ere rebuilt and underpinning Avas done throughout the build- 
ing and the passages on either side of the Baoli repaired. Earth and debris 
AA'crc removed from the courtyard of the attached mosque and the original floor 
e.vposed (PI. I, a and b). Earth and debris were cleared from the courtyard and 
the prayer chamber of the IvALi Mas-iid, Niz.vMUDmN, walls were underpinned 
and the modern fillings removed from doors and Avindows (Pis. I, c and d; II, 
a and 6). The jambs of arched openings of the Tombs between the Qutb 
Road .and H.auz Kims Avere made good, cracks in the domes Avere filled with 
cement masonrA- and the floors of the tombs repaired. Stone lintels Avere also 
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provided to arched openiags where necessary. At Sikandae Shah Lodi’s 
TOMB (PI. II, c-d) and Lodi Bridge the broken walls and arches of bastions 
were rebuilt, underpinning was done to the enclosure walls and an approach 
path was made from Sikandar Shah Lodi’s tomb to the Lodi Bridge, Por the 
7ndlis working at the PiROZ Shah Kotla sis quarters were constructed outside 
the garden, each room being 10'X9' with a 7' wide verandah in front. Jungle 
and vegetation were removed from the walls of Zanan Khana which were also 
underpinned and their open joints filled with fine concrete, while in many places 
old plaster was also edged off. In the Hayat Bakhsh Gardens at Delhi 
Fort two wells which had been covered with conspicuous and unsightly domes 
by 'the Military Authorities were dismantled and rebuilt. Eight mdlis’ quarters 
were constructed in the dalans to the north of the entrance to the Qutb, each 
quarter measuring 9|'x9' and provided with a small courtyard. Other build- 
ings that received attention during the year in the way of petty repairs are 
Delhi Port buildings, Baradaei in the Eoshanara Garden, Tripolia Gate- 
way, Mutiny Memorial, Chaubdrji Masjid, Kotla Firoz Shah, Pdrana Qila, 
KHAIRU-L-hlANAZIL, ShER ShAH’s GATEWAY, SaBZ BuEJ, AeAE ’ SaRAI, 
Isa Khan’s tomb, Humayun’s tomb, the Barber’s tomb, Nila Gusibad, 
Khan Khanan’s tomb, Safdaejang, Moth-ki-Masjid, Char Minar, Bijai 
Mandal, Hauz Khas, Qutb and Adam Khan’s tomb. The work executed 
included removing debris, underpinning walls, edging off plaster, replacing 
broken stones, lime pointing, relaying roofs \vith lime concrete, resetting displaced 
stones, relaying floors, and removing infiUings from arch openings and windows,, 
rebuilding fallen portions of enclosure walls and repairs to steps. The old 
Booking Office outside the Delhi Port was in a dilapidated condition and 
much too small. A new one on a larger scale was constructed at a cost of 
Ks. 910. 

During the year fifty Notice Boards were supplied to the Public '\\^ork& 
Department for erection at the various monuments in the Delhi Province. 
Of these 25 were purchased during the year 1926-27, the other 25 during the 
year under report. 

At Delhi the maintenance of the gardens continued to be satisfactorj-- 
At Kotla Piroz Shah the appearance of the garden has been considerably 
improved consequent on the eviction of the Malis which became possible on 
the erection of the malis’ new quarters outside. The difficulty of watering the 
lawns at the Purana Qila still continues partly owing to the shortage of 
water, but largely on account of the undulating nature of the ground. As a 
result of the better facilities in regard to watering at Humayun’s tomb, the 
grounds have, of late, much improved in appearance. At Saedakjang the 
lawns recently planted on the north side greatly add to the appearance of the 
garden but the southern and western approaches are stiU in need of improve- 
ment. It is hoped to undertake tins work soon. At Hauz Khas the gardens 
were maintained in fair condition. The gardens at the Qutb were kept in 
good condition despite the difficulty of obtaining an adequate supply of water 
during the summer months. 


D 
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PUNJAB : HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 

By Mr. M. S. Vais. 

During the year 1927-28 a sum of Bs. 43,076 inclusive of agency charges 
was sanctioned by the Government of India for the conservation and main- 
tenance of Hindu and Buddhist— Central Protected — monuments in the Punjab. 
This was supplemented by a further grant of Bs. 1,326. Out of the total 
grant, Bs. 29,297 were placed at the disposal of the Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, Public Works Department, Buildings and Boads and Hydro-Electrio 
Branches, for completion of the Archaeological Museum (Bs. 22,420) and raising 
of pump level and platform for water supply at Taxila (Bs. 1,161), conserva- 
tion of ancient monuments in the Kulu Sub-Division (Bs. 2,727), providing 
wooden shelves in two antiquity rooms at Harappa (Es. 153), and for annua] 
repairs (Bs. 2,836). For the maintenance of Police Guard at Taxila, Bs. 1,617 
were allotted to the Home Department but subsequently withdrawn and added 
to the Archaeological reserve as the Government of India debited this charge 
to the head “ 26 — Police — Central.” Bs. 12,788 were placed at the disposal of 
-the Director General of Archfeology in India for annual repairs at Taxila, 
Bs. 550 contributed towards the cost of removal and rebuilding of a kitchen 
in the NuRPaR Fort, District Kangra, and Es, 150 utilized by the Ar-chaeolo- 
gical Superintendent for purchasing notice boards and as registration fee for 
agreements. The Public Works Department having surrendered Bs. 4,477, the 
modified grant stood at Bs. 38,308. 

The only special repair works in the Punjab were the conservation of 
temples at Bajabra, Baggar, Dasab and Jagatsukh in the Kulu sub-division 
■of the Kangra District. But as the work could not be completed last year, 
it Bill be dealt uith in the next report. 

UNITED PROVINCES : HINDU AND BUDDHIST MONUMENTS. 

A sum of Bs. 24,813 was granted for the conservation of Hindu and 
Buddhist monuments in the United Provinces. Bs 21,606 were allotted to the 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Muhammadan and British Monu- 
ments, Korthem Circle, Agra. A sum of Bs. 6,807 was expended on special 
repairs to the approach road and certain monuments in the Kalanjar Fort. 
District Banda; Bs. 3,444 for Gupta and Varaha Temples atDEOGARH, Dis- 
trict Jhansi ; Bs. 2,337 for antiquities at Dwarahat, District Almora ; Bs. 965 
for Gwalbaea and Siva TEjmnEs in the Jagnee Fort, District Agra ; Es. 115 
for Bara Khamba at Konch, District Jalaun ; Es. 3,500 for the construction of a 
local museum at Deogarh ; Bs. 151 for converting the existing room outside 
the Kaeasdielv Temple in the Talbehat Fort into, the Bhogasald ; Bs. 1,000 for 
purchase and erection of notice boards ; and Bs. 3,287 for annual repairs. The 
"balance of Bs. 3,297 was assigned to the Superintendent, Archeological Survey 
Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Borthern Circle, Lahore, for the conserva- 
-bion of Buddhist remains (Es. 1,680) and annual repairs to the Archreological 
Museum and attached buildings at Sarnath (Bs. 1,327) and registration charges 
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Rs. 200). The former reported a saving of Rs. 3,005 which was added to the 

Axchseological reserve. A brief summary of the conservation works carried out 

in the United Provinces is given below. 

Special repairs were undertaken to the approach . road and certain monu- 
ments in the Kalanjar Fort, District Banda, in accordance with a conserva- 
tion note of 192’7. The fort is situated in the south-west corner of the Girvan 

le/isil, on the old high road to Nagode, at a distance of 35 miles from Banda 

and 23 miles from Atarra, railway stations on the Jhansi Manikpur Section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Up to Naraini, the headquarters of the talisil, 
there is a motor service from both places, but the remaining 13 miles have to 
be travelled by a raised hadia road, except at the Bagain stream, where a stone 
causeway is provided. The hill of Kalanjar rises to about 700 feet above the 
surrounding country and though accessible in the lower portion, the upper part 
is almost everyv^here impossible of ascent, consisting, as it does, of sandstone 
in horizontal strata, presenting externally an almost perpendicular face 150' 
to ISO' high. It was, therefore, one of the strongest forts from very early 
times. 

Sir Alexander Cunningham states that the fort “ may have been founded 
at least as early as the beginning of the Christian era.”^ As a fortress, its first 
historical mention is in A.D. 1023, when it was invaded by Mahmud of Ghazni 
during the reign of the Chandella Raja Ganda Deva. Again it was surrendered 
by Paramarddi to Kutb-ud-din Aibak in 1202, to Sher Shah in his hour of 
death in 1545 and, after passing through the hands of Bundelas, to the British 
Government in 1812. “ Between the years 1550 and 1600 samvat there seem 
to have been extensive works carried out at Kalanjar. Manu Vijaya seems 
to have been the principal architect and sculptor ; probably at that date the fort 
was thoroughly repaired as well as enriched mth sculpture^”. During the reign 
of Aurangzeb, the first gate was added and the fortifications thoroughly 
repaired®. There are a number of dedicatory and other inscriptions on the 
gateways and other buildings in the fort, the earliest of which is a Gupta record 
in 15 lines. The expression Kalanjarddri occurs in four inscriptions of the 
12th century noticed by Cunningham. Pilgrims’ records range from Samvat 
1377 to 1700. Among the earliest monuments in the fort, are those of the 
12th century which are to be ascribed to the Chandella Rajas Madanavarman 
and Paramarddi Deva. 

Access to the fort is gained by a pathway ascending the hill from the south 
east and further through seven gateways connected with each other by flights 
of stone steps which continue throughout the ascent except where the approach 
road is level. Ovnng to landslips, the road required urgent attention especially 
between the third and fourth and fourth and fifth gateways. Between the 
former, three dangerous breaches had been effected in the rampart walls which 
with considerable portions of the road had been washed down by the large 

M. -s. i?., Vol. XXI, p. 23. 

2 Bania District Gazetteer, p. 242. 

’ Ibid, p. 247 and Cunningham, A. S. B,, Vol. XXI, p. 28. 
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volume of water rusting down tte slopes, wtile between tte latter ttere was 
one stp. Ttese breactes tave now been made good by providing retaining 
walls with parapets in wtich a number of weep boles tave been left for the 
-easy escape of water (PI. Ill, a). Numerous boulders wtict tad rolled down 
tte bill slopes were removed from tte approach and broken steps repaired. 
Protruding bloclcs were knocked off by sledge hammering. The west jamb of 
tte sixth gateway, wtict was out of plumb, was dismantled and rebuilt and the 
fallen dry stone retaining wall to the west of this gateway also reconstructed. 

For tte rest attention was mainly devoted to tte temple of NIlakantha 
wtict lies to north-east between the inner and outer ramparts and is 
tte principal monument in the fort. According to tte large inscribed slab, still 
lying in the cella, tte temple was built by Paramarddi and the epigraph 
inscribed by Padma on Monday the 28tt October, 1201 A.D. The temple 
faces west and is sacred to tte NilakantJia linga wtict is 4' 6" high and made 
of dark blue stone set with silver eyes. Tte shrine itself is an octagonal cave 
with flat roof having a magnificent mandafa in front, supported on each side 
by four pillars, the corner spaces being cut to form an octagon. Originally 
it appears to tave tad three porticos supported on two projecting pillars in tte 
centre of each of its three sides, but only traces of tte southern portico are now 
left. Tte pillars made up in sections are crowned by cross-shaped bracket 
-capitals. Tte coiner pillars are square throughout, but the remaining eight 
4ire square, octagonal, sixteen-sided and circular from the base to the upper 
part of the shaft. Tte temple is typical of the 12tt century architecture of 
the Ctandeilas. 

The roof of tte cella, wtict was leaking, has been made water-tight, 
uneven stones of the nmjidajm pavement re-set and modern additions dis- 
mantled. A sal-wood doorway of simple Hindu design has been provided to 
the shrine in place of the former rude planks. Tte compoimd has been cleared 
of debris and jimgle, and stray sculptures brought together and housed in tte 
modern dalan wtich stands immediately north of the man^pa. Several rock- 
cut sculptiues tave been freed of moss. The most important repair for tte 
safety of the ’pilgrims who -^dsit ttese shrines, was the rebuilding of a part of 
the steep retaining wall wtich flanked the steps leading down to the temple 
and in wtict a dangerous breach formerly existed. 

Tte L-staped police cliowJci standing inside the seventh gateway has been 
cleared of debris, but thorough repairs to this can be xmdertaken only when 
all otter works at Kalanjar tave been completed. Notice boards tave been 
pro^^ded at tte first and seventh gateways, tte gateway to the Nilakantha 
Tesiple, MRiG^VDEiVRA, SiTA Sej, a Small cave, and Kot Tirtha or tte large 
holy tank. All these works were completed at a cost of Fs. 5,857. 

As stated in the last year’s report a sum of Es. 18,447 which had Jilready 
been contributed by Messrs. U Po Kyu, K.S.M., A.T.M., retired Additional 
District Magistrate, Henzada, and D Po Hlaing, T.P.S., Honorary Magistrate 
Kyangin, Henzada, was utilised for the restoration of the Nirvana Stupa and 
Matha Kuar Chapel at Kasia. Both monuments were unearthed by Mr. 
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"Carlylle in. 1876 and examined by iMr. Hirananda Sastri in 1907-08. Writing 
•about the Nirvana Stupa lilr. Sastri says “ At the time the domed top of it 
had already gone, while the extant portion of the drum which measured 25' 
in height and 66' in circumference, was in a more or less dilapidated condition.” 
The result of his examination of the Stupa and the chapel of the Kalachuri 
monastery kno^vn as Matha Kuar has been described by him in the ArchBeo- 
. logical Survey Eeport for 1910-11*. Detailed plans and elevations of both 
'.monuments having been sanctioned by the Director Gleneral of Archaeology 
■in India, their restoration was completed this year (PI. Ill, b). In the Nirvana 
Stupa, a relic chamber has been constructed in the centre, 20' above the ground 
■level. The chamber is a replica of the original Stupa and ^-^th of its size. It 
was closed in the presence of sixteen Buddhist priests headed by Eev. U. 
■Chandramani between 6 and 10-30 a.ji. on the morning of the full moon day 
of Tabaung 1288, Burmese era corresponding to 2470 of the Buddhist year of 
religion and 18th March, 1927, A.D. Numerous objects of gold, silver and 
■ copper were deposited in the relic chamber together ivith the following copper 
.plate inscription ; — 

“ These gold and silver figures op G-autama Buddha and the 

COPPER PLATES INSCRIBED WITH THE BUDDEIST TEXTS ARE THE GIFT 

OF Mr. U Po Kyu op Henzada, Burma, and his wipe Ma Kin 
Su and have BEEN DEPOSITED AT THEIR REQUEST. ThIS StUPA 

which is situated near the village Kasia (Pali, KuIinara) 

MARKS THE SPOT WHERE THE BuDDHA ATTAINED . PaRINIRVANA 
ABOUT THE YEAR 483 B.O. In THE PROGRESS OF TIME THE BUDDHIST 
ESTABLISHMENT AT Ku^INARA BECAME DISUSED AND WAS FORGOTTEN 

UNTIL THE Archeological Survey op India undertook syste- 
matic EXPLORATION OP IT AND BROUGHT BACK TO LIGHT SEVERAL 
monasteries, temples, ETC., OP DIFPERENT DATES. ThE INSCRIP- 
TIONS ■WHICH HAVE HELPED TO PROVE THE IDENTITY OF THESE RE- 
MAINS WITH THE PaRINIRVANA ChAITYA INCLUDE A COPPER PLATE 
EPIGRAPH CONTAINING, BESIDES CERTAIN BuDDHIST SUTRAS, ' THE 
WORDS “ PaRINIRVANA ChAITYE TaMRA PaTTA ItI.” ThE COPPER 
PLATE WAS FOUND IN THIS 'VERY StUPA AND WAS ACCOMPANIED WITH 
A SILVER COIN OF THE GuPTA KiNG KUMARAGUPTA (A.D. 413-455) 
irao MUST, THEREFORE, HAVE ERECTED IT®. ThE ORIGINAL StUPA IN 
WHICH A PORTION OF TEE CORPOREAL REMAINS OF THE MASTER WAS 
DEPOSITED IMMEDIATELY AFTER HIS DEMISE PRESUMABLY LIES 
BURIED UNDER THIS VERY STRUCTURE. ThE COST OF RESTORING 
THE MONUMENT HAS BEEN JEET BY THE DONOR NAMED ABOVE.” 

Separate inscribed stone tablets setting out names of donors and the 
-objects of donation have been built into the Parinirvana Stupa and the Matha 
Kuar chapel at the time of restoration. Except for minor works still needing 
-attention the conservation of the monastic area is now almost completed. 

1 A. S. I., 1910-11, pp. 64-66 and 6S-69. 

“ The numismatio evidence does not prove that the Stupa was tuilt by Kumaragupta I. It only indicates 
that the copper-plate is probably not much later in date than c. 455 AD. when Kumaragupta is supposed to 
iavedied. Of. Pargiter, A.S.I., 1910-11, p. 75. — Ed. 
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111 accordance nitli the recommendations of Dr. J. Ph. Vogel and Eai 
Bahadur Daya Pvain Sahni several measures of conservation vere rmclertakeir 
to the Gupta and Vaeaha Temples at Deogaeh, and a much needed godovii 
constructed to house the antiquities found hy Eai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni. 
The godovn consists of a single room 24' X 16' with a small vestibule in front 
and has inside arrangements like those of the Sanchi Museum (PI. Ill, d) and 
was completed at a cost of Es. 2,648. 

The most important measures connected uith the famous Gupta temple 
were to relieve the roof of all encumbrance, to clear the plinth, carefully stacking 
sculptured panels and architectural fragments close to their find-spot, to remove 
jungle from the compound and to excavate it to its original level. The debris 
on the roof consisted merely of earth and four stone blocks of the hearting, 
which have been taken doum. The roof has been drained and made watertight. 
In doing so, clear indications of a ledge on the inner faces of the north and south 
walls were discovered at a height of 10' 4" above the roof, shovdng that origin- 
ally there was an intermediate roof between the ceiling and the top of the 
SiWiara. It was further discovered that two top courses of the heartmg on the 
south and four on the north, which appear considerably tilted from below, are 
not really unsafe. They are exactly in the same condition as they were in 1917. 
The east or back wall above the roof level appears considerably out of plumb 
but the hearting is sound and it is hoped that grouting of fissures will be 
sufficient, since its condition is exactly the same as it was in 1917. On this 
side a lintel was found projecting about 4' from the surface of the wall and 
further examination revealed that tliis was one of a series of lintels over which 
a deep horizontal chhajja of flat stones was carried all roundj shading the door- 
way and the very excellent sculptured panels on the other three sides. Broken 
portions of these lintels and covering slabs can be seen on all sides immediately 
above the frieze of vindow pattern. Two trees, growing in the upper portion 
of the temple have been cut down. The plinth has been cleared 20' all round 
but restoration of the silcliam is impossible as altogether not more than twenty- 
four architectural stones have so far been recovered. 

About 40' north of this temple the plinth of a smaller shrine which is 27' 
square has been discovered. It has two moon stones on the south and west - 
the former connecting it vith the Gupta temple and the latter, like that of the 
larger temple, probably marking the entrance. On these two sides only the 
corners are recessed. The bold mouldings of its plinth, w'hich at best survive 
in three courses only, point to a date not far removed from the Gupta period. 
To the south also, there are traces of another structure which will be revealed 
when the whole compound is fully cleared. Four carved Gupta pillars which 
stood in the compound were examined. They appear to have been erected 
at the comers of the stone wall, originally built by the Public Works Depart- 
ment. None of them faced any cardinal direction' or had a pedestal to rest 
on. They have now been shifted and placed outside the small godonm referred 
to above. Among sculptures placed in the godown, particularly remarkable 
are the panels relating to the Eamayana. Sculptured representations of the 
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Eama legend are exceedingly rare, those at Deogarh being among the best 
-examples. 

Steps leading to the Varaha Temple have been rebuilt and coursed rubble 
masonry of plinth No. 2 restored to a uniform height of 5 feet (PI. Ill, c). The 
three principal panels corresponding to similar panels in the niches of the 
Gupta temple recovered in 1918-19 by Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni have 
been placed in‘ the centre of the north, west and south walls and the few broken 
sculptures and architectural fragments stacked in the shrine. These works 
have been completed at a cost of Rs. 2,495. 

At Sarnath the mediieval Monastery No. VI, which in its present condi- 
tion was scarcely recognizable as such, has been conserved to show its general 
outline on all sides. It appears to have been restored tmce, and, as very little 
is left of its latest rebuilding, repairs have been confined to the middle structure 
or the first restoration. As far as available, old bricks have been used in the 
facing, while the core has been filled with specially manufactured bricks of the 
-same size. Except three top courses, which have been laid in lime, repairs 
have been carried out in mud mortar. The entire eastern and western rows of 
cells which were buried under debris had to be excavated and rebuilt to a 
-considerable height (PI. IV, a). While digging the foundations of a chamber 
•at the south east corner, a copper statuette in the round, of a female divinity 
standing on a lotus pedestal was recovered (PI. XXXV, i). Unfortunately both 
of its forearms and halo are broken. It was found at a depth of 6 feet 
and may therefore be contemporary with the original construction of this 
monastery. 0^vmg to an increase of the annual repair grant, it was possible 
to undertake minor repairs to aU the principal monuments and to underpin 
several small stupas. A much needed improvement was the substitution of 
■existing notice boards by enamelled ones fixed on to proper T iron standards. 
This will save recurring expenditure on repainting letters. The lavms attached 
to the Sarnath Museum have been returfed adding considerably to the appear- 
ance of the gardens (PI. IV, h). 

The SrvA Temple in the Jagner Fort in Agra District stands on the east 
in a bastion between the Diwan-i-Am and Zenana Palace. It consists of a plain 
square chamber with a ceiling of flat slabs over a circular cornice and covered 
-on the outside by a dome, of which only the core is left. The back wall of the 
bastion or the circumambulatory passage of the shrine has been built up in 
-chisel-dressed stone masonry to a height of 6 feet and the broken lintel on the 
south of the tverandah made watertight. VTiitewasliing has been done at the 
Gwalbaba Temple and some missing stones of the breast walls of the flight of 
steps leading to it supplied. The roofs of the landing pavilions have also been 
made watertight with lime concrete. 

The Temples at Dwarahat in the Almora District have already been 
conserved, but to prevent entry of cattle barbed vire fencing has been pronded 
to the Gujjar Deo and Ban Deo Temples and to the Maniyan, Ratan Deo 
and MRiTYufiJAYA groups. A dry stone retaining wall on the north of the 
Alrityunjaya group and a covered drain taking off ablution water from the 
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main slirine iave also been constructed, and the stone pavement, at the Gujjar 
Deo temple, levelled and pointed. After erecting notice boards and raising the- 
height of the boundary walls of the Kacheri group the measures initiated in. 
1924-25 vtII have been completed. Among minor works of special repair are 
the conversion of an existing room outside the JSTaeasiSiha Temple in the- 
Talbehat Foet into a bhogasdlu, jungle clearance and the grouting and fixing, 
of a notice board at the Baeakbaaiba at IConoh in the Jalaun- District. 

Notice boards of standard design were fixed at twenty-five Hindu and. 
Buddhist monuments in the United Provinces. 

Notable items of annual repair are 19,000 cubic feet of earth work, 1,443 
cubic feet of brick-work, clearance of site, and removal of jungle and debris- 
from Monuments at Saheth Maeeth ; 350 square feet of stone flooring at 
Eadea Ballabe ; some carved stone work at Goblnd Deo Temples at Brinua- 
BAN ; and the removal of vegetation and large trees from the temples at- 
Ceandper and Dudeai. 

PUNJAB : MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS. 

By Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan. 

A sum of Es. 68,367 was spent on conservation and maintenance of the- 
Muhammadan and British monuments in the Punjab, and out of that Es. 55,775- 
were expended by the Public Works Department, Es. 1,373 by the Deputy' 
Commissioner, Lahore, and the balance of Es. 11,219 departmentaUy. Besides- 
the aimual repairs, nine works of special repairs were undertaken during the 
year, the most important being those- carried out at the Lahore Fort in 
connection -with its proposed lay-out and maintenance on the lines of the Delhi, 
and Agra Forts. The overhead reservoir mentioned as under construction in 
the last years report has been completed, and connected -nith the tube-well 
and the pumping plant, installed in the outer defences at the north-east corner 
of the Fort. It has a capacity of 20,000 gallons, but the yield of the tube-well 
is calculated at 7,000 gallons per hour,, which will suffice to meet the require- 
ments for the foxmtains and the inigation of the la-wns and shrubberies. The 
unsightly water tower which stood in the central tank in Jahangir’s quadranale- 
has been dismantled, and the distribution system in the old garden area re- 
arranged. The new pipe lines are now laid along the causeways to give the 

former a firm footing and allow their examination without distiurbing the la-svus 
Beyond Jahangir’s quadrangle the old pipe line, the legacy of the distribution 
system of the hlilitary Department, has been retained and connected -with the- 
main, \mtil the lay-out scheme of the Fort is finally settled. 

Eepairs have also been efliected to the tanlr in -Jahangu-’s Quadrangle, the 
floor and side walls of which have been replastered. The central feature of 

the tank is a raised cliabutra originally approached by small low causeways- 

on the east and west respectively. The eastern causeway, the remains of which 
were discovered, is being rebuilt, while the western bridge having entirely dis- 
appeared is marked only by projections from the cliabutra and from the- 
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opposite western bank of the tank. These projections have been preserved to 
indicate the former existence of a corresponding causeway on the west. The 
fountains discovered in the tank together \vith that in the centre of the marble 
tank in front of the Bari IIhwabgah have been connected with the new pipe 
lines, and under a heavy pressure from the reservoir, which is placed 25 feet 
above the ground level, they now work perhaps with greater force than in 
former days. The heads of all these fountains have disappeared, and it is 
proposed to replace them with new ones of marble. The work, which is being 
executed by the Sanitary Division of the Pubhc Works Department, is in pro- 
gress and Avill be completed in the ensuing year. 

The chief works, executed departmentally at the Lahore Fort, were the 
reconstruction of the dilapidated bastions at the north-east corner and imme- 
diately to the south of the outer gate of the Hatipol, the repairs to the north 
■ wall at its eastern end and to the retaining wall to the north of the approach 
road from the Hatipol Gate to the cross bridge and the clearance of earth 
and debris from the Hazuri Bagh Gate and the so-called moat. 

Mention may -also be made of the demolition of the modern structures 
carried out in the Fort during the year under review. These structures included 
the building No. 33 in the courtyard to the east of the Shish Mahal, the build- 
ing No. 31 in the ruined quadrangle of the Khilwat khaha. a kitchen at the 
north west corner of Jahangir’s Quadrangle, the building No. 28 imme- 
diately to the east of the Bari KhwIbgah, the building No. 23 to the south 
east and the barracks No. 2 and No. 3 in front of the Diwan-i-Am. Except 
the kitchen, which was dismantled departmentally, all . of them were sold as 
they stood, the purchasers being made responsible for their demolition and 
clearance of their sites. This procedure was adopted for want of supervising 
staff and to avoid trouble in the disposal of the material obtained from these 
buildings, but although it expedited the dismantling work, difficulty has been 
experienced in enforcing the condition of the clearance of sites within the 
Specified time upon the purchasers. Consequently the sites of most of the 
buildings are still strewn with earth and debris, but steps are being taken to 
get them cleared as soon as possible. The demolition of each of the buildings 
Nos. 28 and 31 has disclosed a ffine marble pavilion of the Mughal period 
(PI. IV, c and PI. V, b), while a Sikh Baradaei has been revealed by the 
removal of the building No. 33 (PL V, a). 

As stated in the last year’s report one of the conditions, under which the 
Lahore Fort has been transferred to the Archseological Department, was that 
a .part of its southern wall should - be demolished and replaced by a series of 
terraces and flights of steps' in order to demilitarize the Fort. The work has 
been undertaken by the Local Public Works Department,- the cost being met 
from provincial funds. A portion of the south wall has accordingly ' been demo- 
lished, and the terraces and flights of steps connecting them are under construc- 
tion, being built of country bricks in keeping with the adjoimng masonry of the 
Fort, These terraces are proposed to be maintained as public gardens, and in 
order to prevent free access of visitors into the archseological area iron grated 
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-doors are to be provided at tie upper ends of tie digits of steps. It is beieved 
tiat tiese doors will be placed under tie control of tie Axciffiological Depart- 
ment, otierwise a fencing must be erected to separate tie terraces from tie 
arciseological area. 

Otier monuments at and about Lahore received tie usual attention, and 
necessary annual repairs were carried out to them. Tie very dilapidated walls 
of tie Akbaei sabai at Shahdara have been treated with extensive underpinning 
and pointing, while tie cross removed from tie dome of Anaekali’s tomb at 
Lahore has been re-erected in tie compound of tie Lahore Cathedral. 

At Maham in tie Eoitak District special repairs were efiected to Shah 
Jahan’s Baom, which, according to an inscription it bears was erected by one 
Saidu in tie year 1067 A.H. (1657 A.D.) No information is forthcoming about 
tie builder of this fine haoli. Local tradition, however, avers tiat he was a 
mace-bearer of the Emperor Shah Jaiam Tie baoli is a magnificent structure 
of brick and block Jcanicar. It consists of three stages marked by landings. 
At tie end of tie flight of steps lies tie well proper, which is circular and forms 
tie south end of tie structure. Subsidiary staircases in tie thickness of walls 
give access to tie landings, while a raised chabutra with a tank on either of its 
•east and west side marks tie well on the ground level. Tie iascription, noted 
above, is engraved on a marble tablet affixed to tie northern wall of tie shaft. 
The building is in a. sound condition, and the repairs carried out to it were tie 
reconstruction of tie broken portions of tie chabutra well and tie steps leading 
to ft, tie underpinning of tie walls and tie clearance of silt and debris from tie 
shaft, steps and staircases. 

• The conservation of tie Bab-i-Eaiz Gate at Panipat in tie District of 
Kamal was another work of special repairs executed during tie year under 
review. The gate stands solitary to the north of tie town with a metaUed 
road passmg through it. An inscribed marble tablet over its northern arch 
indicates its name as Bab-i-Paiz (door of beneficence), and also bears tie name 
of one Nawab Sadiq and the date 1149 A-H. (1737 A.D.). Tie inscription is 
rather vague, but seems to refer to tie erection of tie gate, called tie Bab-i 
Faiz by Nawab Sadiq in tie year 1149 A.H. The ' gate constructed of brick 
masonry possesses no very particular architectural interest, and tie repairs 
executed consisted mainly of the underpinning of its walls and treating open 
joints in brick work with sunlr pointing. 

The work of special repairs to the monuments in tie Jullundur District 
continued from the last year has been completed. These monuments included 
tie ancient Mughal Saeais at Dakhni and Nur Mahal, and seven Eos 
Minaes marking the old Badsliahi road from Delhi to Lahore. A detailed 
description of the sarais and the repairs executed to them have already been 
mentioned in last year’s report, the work carried out during tie year under 
notice being the conservation of the Kos Minars. 

The planting of shrubberies in the lowest terrace of tie Shalamar Garden 
Lahore, mentioned in last year’s report has been completed. Tie area planted 
was 3,200 square yards necessitating the planting of no less than 2,500 shrubs 
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The work was executed at a cost of Rs. 1,373 against an estimate of Rs. 2,325, 
the saving being due to the employment of the permanent garden establish- 
ment on this work for a longer period than had been anticipated. 

The unsatisfactory arrangement adopted to water the grass plots in this 
terrace deserves special attention. The level of these parterres has risen higher 
than the drains supplying them with water, and hence it is not possible to 
irrigate them without flooding the causeways. The pradiice is detrimental to 
the causeways, causing the ornamental brick pavement to decay and to subside 
in many places. The remedy lies in lowering the level of the grass plots at 
least nine inches to enable the original water courses under the causeways to 
perform their function. It is expected that the local authorities, who are respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the garden, will adopt early measures to undertake 
the work and save the causeways from further dilapidation. 

The scheme of lay-out of cypress trees and flower beds was continued to 
the south of Jahangir’s tomb at Shahdaea, but here, as in other parts of this 
garden, where similar plantation has been recently made, brick water courses 
are necessary. The clerodendron planted two years ago along the wall of the 
causeways and the cliahutms in Jahangir’s tomb and the Akbari Sarai respec- 
tively is an improvement on the flowering plant it replaces, and its 
further use is recommended by the 'Superintendent, Archaeological Gardens, 
Lahore. 

The Hazuri Bagh maintained its usual popularity, and its lawns and 
shrubs flourished throughout the year. 

In the North-West Frontier Province a sum of Rs. 3,651 was spent on 
aimual repairs and maintenance of monuments. Of this amount Rs. 2,951 
were expended departmentally and the balance of Rs. 700 through the Pubhc 
Works Department. 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY WITH SIND. 

By Mr. G. C. Chandra. 

Conservation works to the protected ancient monuments in the Bombay 
Presidency including Sind progressed steadily during the year imder report, 
the net grant for the year for conservation in this Circle standing at Rs. 1,12,718 
as against Rs. 1,35,241 of the previous year. Out of the total grant, Rs. 29,657 
were allotted to the Archoeological Superintendent for carrying out works 
departmentally, and Rs. 83,601 were placed at the disposal of the Bombay 
■ Public Works Department for special and annual repairs, and for the construc- 
tion of new quarters for officers and a Museum at Mohenjodaro. In addition 
to the Central grant, Rs. 8,000 were sanctioned by the Bombay Government 
for improvements to the area known as Seanwar Wada Avithin the Palace 
of the Peshwas in Poona City. The total expenditure incurred against the 
above allotments, by the Superintendent and the Agency Department came 
to Rs. 29,614 and Rs. 83,135 respectively. 
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In tlie Ahmedabad District extensive repairs to tbe retaining walls standing 
around the tank and encircling the small temples on the Ghat at Virajigam, 
were continued and side by side with the work the ground immediately behind 
the Myalls was given a gentle slope outwards to prevent the inflow of rain water 
and to provide pathways for visitors. These pathways will be made shady 
by planting suitable trees at uniform distances. Much remains to be done at 
this place, but the general effect produced by the measures so far taken is very 
pleasing. The Municipality of Viramgam is contributing one-third cost of the 
total estimate excluding agency charges. The work of lajung out a simple 
garden in the courtyard of Ahiied Shah’s Masjid in the Bhadra or Citadel of 
Ahmedabad was taken up during the year. This monument is the old Jami 
Masjid of Ahmedabad dated 17th December, 1414 A.D. Neat pathways have 
been made as well as an ablution tank in the centre of the courtyard. All 
stones belonging to the two minarets dismantled long ago and scattered over 
the place, were arranged around the compound walls to facilitate their study by 
students of architecture (PI. V, c). Ancient methods of construction have been 
followed in building the central ablution tank. Vertical and horizontal chases 
have been cut in the stones \vith corresponding tenons in others to make the 
joints thoroughly watertight. This kind of construction can still be seen in 
buildings at the hill-fort of Pavagadh. The corners of the pathways at their 
junctions have been emphasised by planting' cypress tress of the slow growth 
variety. The modern brick-buttresses constructed to support the front wall of 
the masjid were found to be useless and were removed after carefully examining 
the stability of the old wall. The work has given satisfaction to the Muham- 
madan public using this old Jami Masjii) for religious purposes. 

During the last heavy rains and floods in Gujrat one abutment of the 
small entrance to the compound of Malik Sarang’s Mosque which is locally 
known as the Queen’s' Mosque at Sar.angpur within the walled city was 
damaged but has [now been repaired. The Municipality of Ahmedabad vuthout 
informing this Department broke open the stone jdli inlets to the Kankaria 
Tank at Ahmedabad in order to bring rain water into it. This case of damage 
was reported to the District Magistrate who directed the Municipality to repair 
the damages at their cost to the satisfaction of the Archeological Department. 
The work was done satisfactorily (PI. VI, a). 

At CHAMPiVNER in the Punch Mahals District, special attention was given 
to the Godhra, Mandvi and Halol Gateways of the Citadel. A wide gap 
in the west wall of the former gate used for vehicular trafiic was closed after 
obtaining permis.sion from the Collector of Panch Mahals, and the modern road 
diverted through the old northern archway of the gate. All bulging masonry 
walls which seemed likely to coll.apse were dismantled and rebuilt. Huge 
accumulations of earth and stone debris from the open area within the northern 
barbican and the west side of the gate immediately behind the gap were cleared 
and the extent of the plinth exposed. Similar work of clearance was done on 
either side of the wall to the south of the iMandvi gate and on the south and 
east sides of the barbican walls in front of the Halol gate. Open joints in the 
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brick masonry of this gate were closed by recessed lime pointing. One broken 
lintel of the opening over the second archway in the Halol gate was supported 
by angle iron and all well-carved bases of pillars lying loose over the area, were 
collected and arranged neatly in their original places. Open gutters for the 
disposal of rain water were dug within the compound of Ek-Minar-ki-masjid 
where the preliminary work of clearance was done last year. Twenty small 
Nim trees were planted in the open area to give prominence to the difierent 
coiners of the compound. Jungle to the south side of the minar was cut down 
and removed to afford a good view from the approach road. 

In the Kaira District, some unfinished portion in the work of pointing to 
the Bhamaria ■well at IMahjiudabad was completed during the year. Nothing 
now remains to be done save the construction of low parapet walls around 
the well which cannot at present be undertaken without remo'ving the two 
platforms built long ago for drawing up water to irrigate the neighbouring 
gardens. 

Repairs to the roof of the Mandafa in front of the Ualteshwar Maha- 
DEVA Temple at Sarnal in the same district were continued after collecting 
the old carved stones near the monument. All dislodged and missing stones 
of the first retaining walls were reset and the gaps filled. Various carved 
stones of the iihhara recovered during the work of clearance were arranged near 
the temple. It is not ad'visable now to .reset them in the Sikhara as necessary 
repairs to it were carried out long ago by using plain blocks of stones. The 
progress of the work is very slow on account of its difficult nature and the 
remoteness of the site. 

In addition to the general work of cutting down the wild growth of lantana 
bushes in the Portuguese Fort at Bassein in the Thana District, the removal 
of debris from the rooms to the south side of the monastery attached to the 
St. Paul’s Church was continued. The original stone pavement of the floors is 
now visible. All hollows in the areas surrounding this monument were filled 
in with the spoil earth. 

At Jogesvari the preliminary work of clearance started two years before 
was comiileted during the year. A long crack in the rock immediately over 
the sculptured panels depicting Siva and Parvati, was stopped successfully by 
injecting liquid cement. Formerly there was no pathway giving access to the 
monument from the nearest road ; after obtaining the landowner’s consent one 
has now been made. Masonry pillars were constructed across a nala to serve 
as stepping stones for the convenience of visitors during the monsoon. 

At the suggestion of Dr. J. J. Modi of Bombay the site of an ancient ruined 
temple in a garden at Mulgaon, situated at a distance of about three miles 
from Andheri Station on the B., B. and C. I. Railway in the Bombay Suburban 
District, was examined departraentally. The temple was hopelessly damaged, 
probably by the Portuguese, as stones belonging to this monument are still to 
be seen in the masonry of the graves existing in the garden. Nothing remaiti.s 
of the temple except its -wide basement constructed of long and thick slabs 
of stones joined together without mortar by clamps and dowels. On this base- 
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meat clear cut lines can be traced giving an idea of tbe extent of tbe masonry 
of the plinth. Three small copper pots {PI.' XXI) were recovered from three 
of the four small hollows in the base blocks of the four corner pillars of the 
main shrine or gariliagriJta. These caskets contain nothing but earth. It is just 
possible that the contents were taken purposely from a samadhi of a Hindu 
rehgious teacher. Thus it may be that the monument is a samadhi temple 
built in memory of one whose dead body was presumably cremated on the 
eastern bank of a big tank standing close to the west side of the Hindu temple, 
but such relic-caskets from the garbhagriha of a Hindu temple are imusual and 
no such instances have been hitherto recorded. 

At Elephanta in the Kolaba District, all repairs, additions and alterations 
to the Custodian’s quarters, started last year, were completed according to the 
plans approved by the Director General of Archaeology in India. The foot of the 
hill wherein Cave No. 1 stands, was terraced to prevent rain water coming 
against the plinth of the building. The terraces are to be treated as gardens. 
The open gutters cut on the hill top last year had to be cleared to facilitate the 
flow of rain water. The construction of an open pavilion for the use of visitors 
to the caves has been started. 

Preliminary work of clearance of modern huts from the compound of a 
temple at Deothan in the Yeola Taluka of the Nasik District was taken up 
during the year. The temple was being used for residential purposes by villa- 
gers who were evicted by the Collector of Nasik. All modem additions and 
alterations were completely removed. This temple is very important, no 
similar one having been noticed in this Circle. It is partly Hindu and partly 
Jain and was probably erected during the supremacy of the local Yadava rulers 
of Chandor, ancient Chandradityapura, betiveen 850 and 1060 A.D. It seems 
that the original temple of Siva facing east, was extended to its south and 

south-east sides by the Jains who came from Gujarat some time between 9th 

and 10th century A.D. The details of construction of tliis Hindu- Jain temple 
agree more or less mth those of Pandavas Wada masjid at Erandol in the 
East Khandesh District. 

At Karla in the Poona District, compound walls were constructed of stone 
masonry set dry with- rough segmental copings laid in lime mortar. Similar 
walls aroimd the quarters of the Custodian were repaired. The work of pro-vid- 
iug regular steps in place of a wooden staircase to the storied-caves -will next 
be taken up. The result of treating the beds of the channels cut on top of the 

caves for the diversion of rain water, was quite satisfactory and very httle 

water was seen flowing over their fa9ades during the last monsoon. 

The work of improvement to the rampart walls of Shanwar Wada in the 
Poona City which was held in abeyance, was resumed during the year. A new 
parapet wall was constructed around the bastion at the south-east comer and 
the whole wall to the south thoroughly repaired. The grant sanctioned by 
the Bombay Government was spent in repairing the remains in front of the 
1sar.vy.\.n Gate, the paved open courtyard to the west side of the palace and 
the walls of a portion of the hall Imown as Ganapati Rang Mahal. 
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Repairs to tte Water Palace at Faria Bagh in the ALmednagar District 
were in progress during the year. All the fallen portions of walls of the octa- 
gonal platform on which the main building stands, were thoroughly repaired 

in a manner similar to the existing construction. The four outer terraced 

platforms were cleared of the accumulation of silt which was used in making 
rough beds for pathways on four sides of the tank. 

The special repairs to the cracks in the dome of the Gol Gumbaz at Bija- 

BUE were continued. The work is extremely risky and moreover the acci- 
dental death of a cooly last year hindered the work. Precautions have now 
been taken by the Executive Engineer and ropes are now tied to the waists of 
the labourers and to the finial. The deep hollow in the area to the ’ south-east 
side of the platform of the Gol Gumbaz was filled in with the earth removed 
from the east and south sides of the ancient arched dalans around the monu- 
ment. The fallen walls of the Masa Bavdi to the north side of the compound 
wall of the monument, Were repaired in parts and the imfinished portion of the 
compound wall to the north and west sides was thoroughly pointed with lime 
mortar. The old compound walls of ■ Asar Mahal were made secure by repairs 
leaving a small portion to be done next year. The enclosed area will be treated 
by laying out lawns and pathways. To improve the flow of water from 
Begaum Talao to Asar Mahal several water-towers in the ancient pipe fine 
were thoroughly repaired. The completion of this work, coupled with similar 
work done last year, solves the problem of bringing in water from Begaum 
Talao to the area of the Gol Gumbaz. Some items of repairs to the Sahgix 
Mattat. at Toevi-Navaeaspue, such as the construction of parapet walls and 
rendering the tops of all walls watertight, were carried out and the whole work 
completed according to the estimate. Various portions of land together with 
all modern huts standing thereon in front of Bukhari masjid at Bijapur, 
have been acquired. Further steps to expose the ancient dalans and to put 
them in proper order will be taken up as soon as they are handed over to the 
Pubhc Works Department by the Revenue Department. 

At Badajh, ancient Vatapipura, a taluka town in the Bijapur District, 
special attention was directed to cave No. -4 (old No. 3), one of the most 
important Vaishnava Cave Temples of India. The built up platform in front 
of this cave (which is little less than the height of a man) had a flight of steps 
in its centre. These were missing when Dr. James Burgess wrote his first 
report and an article on the group of caves at this place in the year 1874 and 
1877 respectively (vide Arcliosological Survey of Western India, Belgaum and 
Ealadgi, PI. XXIV and Lydian Antiquary, Vol. VI, page 355). To facilitate 
access the steps were repaired by small stones set dry. As these steps proved 
unsatisfactory a new flight of steps on the old outhnes was provided in the 
centre of the platform (PI. VI, 6). The plinth is adorned with thirty-four 
sunken panels of ganas or dwarfs and not seventeen as mentioned in the Memoir^ 
referred to in the footnote. 


* Of. Memoirs of the Archmological Survey of India , Ho. 25, — “ Tho Basrclisfs of Badami.” p. 30 and PI. XV(')). 
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Tile Harem of the Mies at Hyderabad sufiered badly during the last 
rains on account of its weak construction. The roof and the ’ floor of the 
verandah M'ere made thorougly secure by the additions of new wooden posts, 
beams, and rafters. 

New enamelled steel notice boards of standard design were provided at 
several first class central protected monuments in the Districts of Dharwar, 
West Khandesh, Thana, Kaira and Panch Mahals, Surat and Broach. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

By Mr. J. A. Page. 

In the Central Circle a sum of Es. 68,442 (inclusive of agency charges) 
was spent on the conservation of ancient monuments in the year under review. 
Of this sum, Es. 28,871 were spent in the Bihar and Orissa Province, where 
Es. 24,817 W( nt to Special Eepairs and Es. 4,054 to Annual Repairs ; and the 
residue of Es. 29,571 in the Central Provinces, where Special Repairs ac- 
counted for Es. 18,028 and Annual Repairs Es. 11,543. 

The final grants for the two provinces were Es. 30,094 and Es. 30,466 
respectively, and the sums that were allowed to lapse unutilized were thus 
Es. 1,223 and Es. 895. 

Apart from the operations at Nalanda in Biliar, wliich were carried out 
by the Archajological Superintendent direct, all conservation work in the Central 
Circle was done through the agency of the Public Works Department, an 
additional charge of Es. 23 per cent, in Bihar and Orissa and Es. 30 per cent 
in the Central Provinces on the estimated cost of the work being paid by the 
Archaiological Department for this serMce. 

On the conservation of the excavated remains at Nalanda an allotment 
of Es. 5,900' was spent in full. 

A brief description of the Nalanda site and its special features is given 

under “ Exploration ” and need not be repeated here. 

Shlpa Site No. 3 . — An important work carried out during the year was 
the making water-tight of the top of this great stupa-mound to protect the 
exposed cast face that had been cut back on to the alignment of the 4th stupa 
to be built here. As explained in ' the previous report, this great mound con- 
tains in itself a succession of no less than seven stupas, one built over and 

around the remains of an earlier one throughout the sequence, and the later 

integuments have been cut back in part to exliibit the earlier ones. 

The waterproofing of the stupa top involved building up the cut face 
some .sLx feet, all along this front, so as to allow of the top bein« concreted 
over as a .■series of shallow terraces, on which to lay a brick hearting to hide 
the concrete and give a more natural appearance to the ruined top of the 


■ Ttc or!pin.il aUotir.(?nt -n-.-is Rs. G,500 and this was Bubscqueatly increased bv re-appropriation. 
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stupa-mound. The terraces were specially made shallow to afford better bed- 
diug for the hearting that was to cover them; a steeper slope would have left 
this hearting msecure and liable to be swept down m heavy rain. Along the 
edge of the cut-face of the stupa a concealed drain was made to prevent water 
running down the face ; and this water is carried clear of the stupa through 
a projecting iron spout, to fall on the ground some 50 feet below (PL VII, 
a and h). 

This waterproofing was done for well over half the top area of the stupa- 
mound contiguous to the cut face, and it was carried roimd the south face 
of the stupa in a similar series of terraces. The gentle natural slope of the 
west side of the stupa is being left undisturbed and so no waterproofing will 
be required on this side. 

Incidental to this work the ruined N.-E. corner of the stupa, as cut back, 
has been built up again where a subsequent casing of cross walls was in ruins- 
These casing walls had been erected when the stupa was enlarged in ancient 
times, and they formed a boxmg around the original structure, the interior of 
the “ box ” being filled with earth and debris. As the cutting back of the . 
later integument of the stupa exposed the earth filling in the “ box ” at this 
corner, this earth filling has been retained in position by a high concrete wall^ 
jtself left rough to represent the debris it supports. Similar concrete walling 
again has been inserted to replace and represent the ddbris infilling in the corre- 
sponding boxing walls at the S.-B. corner of the stupa-mound ; and thus in the 
repair the old features of the construction have been faithfully preserved. 

The remains of the little shrine on the very top of the stupa-mound have 
also been made weatherproof ; its fragmentary walls and ruined image-pedes- 
tal having been laid over with concrete concealed beneath a further layer of 
brick hearting and its exposed floor picked up and replaced by new concrete 
laid to drain out through the iron spout mentioned above. 

The exposure of so much .of the inner core of this great stupa-mound, 
for the purpose of exhibiting a portion of the several stupas composing it, 
made the effective waterproofing of its top of prime importance for its preser- 
vation ; and the elaborate measures described above may be hoped to have 
achieved this consistently with the preservation of the natural picturesqueness 
of the old mound. 

Preliminary to these waterproofing operations the deep trench that had 
been cut through to the middle of the mound from the east face to descend 
some 60 feet to the bottommost foimdations for the purpose of exploring the 
interior of the mound, was filled up again with laid brick, to make the mound 
a solid undivided mass again. 

As described in the previous report, the soM brick hearting of the 6th 
stupa to be erected on this site had been cut back on to the alignment of the 
Ath stupa in the sequence, and last year the half of it to the south of the deep 
trench above-mentioned had been supported on a serip^s of reinforced concrete 
lintels where it overhung by some 12 inches the recessed wing of the 4th stflpa 
facade. In the present year the cut hearting over the corresponding northern 

F 
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iving lias been similarly sujjported, so tliat all ilie exposed face of tbe 6tb stupa 
that overbangs tbe earlier 4tb stupa has now been secured in position. 

In tbe account under “ Exploration ” in this report it is described bow tbe 
shattered facing of tbe 5tb stupa in tbe sequence bas been cut away to expose 
to view more of tbe 4tb stupa bebind it. Tbe projecting ends of tbis shattered 
facing, as further cut back, have been repaired and tbe little niches and attached 
pilasters that decorated it have been reconstructed in tbe new facing, in scrupu- 
lous conformity ■nitb tbe old work (PI. '\r[I, c-d). 

Tbe remains of tbe earber little votive stupa towards tbe north end of 
tbis otb stupa fayade, over which this fa 9 ade was subsequently built, have 
also been repaired for part of its height, so that tbe “ mould ” of its fallen dome 
is left exposed in tbe 5tb stupa facade. 

Tbe stair ascending tbe sixth stupa in tbe sequence here bas also been 

repaired, so far as its remains are traceable. From there access to tbe top 
of tbe stupa-mound bas been provided by means of a frankly modem stair ; so 
that visitors may ascend to tbe shrine on the very top and from there obtain 
a bird’s-eye view of tbe Nalanda site. 

The only portion that bas smvived of tbe berm of tbe 5tb stupa in tbe 
sequence is that between tbe bead of tbe north approach stair and tbe N.-E. 
comer tower. Tbis part of tbe berm bas now been made watertight by 

relapng with concrete, toned down, as always, to match tbe old work. 

In tbe previous report it was mentioned that, of tbe whole sequence of 
stfipas erected on tbis site, tbe remains of tbe two last ones — ^tbe sixth and 
seventh — were being preserved on tbe west side of tbe stupa-mound. In 

furtherance of tbis, tbe ruined outer facing of tbe berm on tbis side, belonging 

to tbe sixth stupa, bas been largely rebuilt for tbe whole length ; tbe height 
being limited to that to which tbe old ruined wall bad survived. Tbe difference 
between tbis height and that of the terrace behind bas been negotiated by step- 
ping back tbe brickwork to represent exposed hearting. 

As bas been remarked in tbe previous report, tbe two corner towers of 
the oth stupa in the sequence have been exposed on tbe east fa 9 ade of tbe 
mound bj* cutting back tbe later integuments that bad been built about them. 
The top of the corresponding north end tower on tbe west face bad been located 
some years previously, and had been protected with a tiled shed as a temporary 
measure. This shed bas now been removed, and tbe upper structure of the 
tower repaired, the box walls that enclosed it having been dismantled sufficient- 
ly to allow it to be seen rising out of them at tbis corner of tbe stupa-mound, 
Tbis comer tower was much mined towards the top, and clearance of debris 
that covered it revealed a square chamber mside with deep niches in each in- 
ternal face and a little doorway for acecss in tbe east side. It bas been re- 
paired in such a way as to leave tbe top open, so that its interior may be seen 
from the benn of the sixth stupa around it. 

At tbe K.-E. comer of tbe stupa-mound, tbe remains of a couple of com- 
pound walls exi.st contemporary with tbe 7tb stupa in tbe sequence. These 
compound '.vrdls themselves are built one over tbe mins of tbe other on tbe 
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same alignment, and apparently the later one was erected when the level of 
the compound it enclosed rose sufficiently to demand it, through natural 
accumulation. 

The lower of these two walls starts from a level some 3'-0" above a wide 
projecting chabutra belonging to the 6th stupa, and so that this chahutra and 
its contiguous paving might be exhibited below them, these walls have been 
held up in position on a series of concrete piers and lintels, through the inter- 
spaces in which the earlier features can be seen. 

The walls themselves have also been repaired, the upper one being left cut 
back to reveal the concrete coping of that below it. 

To carry away rain water from about the base of the stupa on the north 
and east fronts a couple of 'pakha drains have been constructed, one along the 
6th stupa facade on the east and the other, which takes the drainage from the 
north front of the stupa, along the wall of the adjoining monastery No. IB. 
These drains meet at the S.-E. comer of the stupa-mound, and conbinue as one 
out to the lower ground beyond the Nalanda area. 

The course of the second of the two drains mentioned above is being 
paved over, along the north front of the stupa, at the 6th Level in the sequence 
and, as remarked in the account under “ Exploration ”, access to the stupa- 
mound will be afforded by way of this paving over the course of the drain, 
through a wide passage formed between the remains of the 7th level structures 
that rise on either side of it. 

Monastery Site No. 1 . — ^Further work towards completing the conservation 
of this monastery was also undertaken ; and the undermined walls of the cells 
in the S.-E. corner exposed in the excavation this year have been underpinned, 
the ruined door jambs repaired, and reinforced concrete lintels inserted over 
the door heads at the Devapala level to support the later work in situ above 
(PI. VIII, a and h). 

The door jambs of the later levels towards the top of the structure here 
have also been repaired, and the exposed tops of the cell walls have been 
made watertight with a layer of concrete beneath a final covering of brick 
hearting. 

The back face of the verandah parapet walls at these upper levels, on all 
the three sides of the monastery where it is exposed, has been imderpinned 
and repaired ; and the layers of earth and debris that separated these walls 
into their different periods have been raked out and replaced by concrete to 
simulate them. Along the east verandah waU at the topmost level a length of 
concrete parapet has been reconstructed to match the old in situ and to keep 
the waU below watertight. 

As explained in previous reports, it has been the aim in conserving these 
remains to exhibit a definite portion of each of the many levels of occupation 
over a part of the area ; and as in this particular monastery the levels fall 
into two clearly defined groups, the higher ones are being preserved over the 
northern half of the plan and the lower over the southern half, the junction 
between the two being taken centraUy tlirough the west entrance gateway. 

P2 
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To support the earth of the upper level verandahs in the north half of 
this gateway a high concrete wall has now been built, its exposed face being 
left rough to represent the debris that bad to be cut through to reach the lower 
verandah levels in the southern half. 

Consistently with this design the front waU of the sanctum in the east 
•side of the monastery has been cut through on its centre line, half of the wide 
doorway of the lower level being exposed and half of the corresponding door- 
.way of the upper. This work entailed the substantial rebuilding of the old 
•door jamb of the earlier structure below and the supporting of what remained 
-of its original door head with ‘ concrete lintels ; and the half portion of the 
later structure preserved above had to be held up on brick underpinning (PI. 
VIII, a and b). 

The junction of the upper and lower groups of verandah levels on this 
•east side of the monastery had been arranged immediately north of the shrine, 
and the earth of the upper levels here had been supported on a retaining waU 
of brick some years back. This retaining wall has no pai’t in the original 
structure, of course, but as it was built of the same material it tended to con- 
fuse the plan of the monastery as exposed. To obviate this confusion and 

render the remains as intelligible as possible to the visitor, this brick retaining 

wall has now been replaced by one of concrete, again left rough to represent 
the debris it supports. 

A prime essential for the preservation of these remains is adequate drain- 
age from their floors and pavements, since no roofs now. protect them from the 

■weather. To this end the original concrete floors of the cells and verandahs 

have been relaid, and to ensure that no water lies on them to jeopardise the 
■safety of the high adjoining walls a new drain has been constructed below the 
floor of the long lower verandah on the south side of the monastery, to carry 
away the rain water that would otherwise collect there. This drain has been 
•cut at the Devapala level, and it also serves all the cells along this south side, 
which again have been exposed at the Devapala level. 

Along the west verandah of the monastery the cells have been exposed 
at the lower pre-Devapala levels, and the long verandah drain has been brought 
to discharge into one of these, thence being carried through a hole cut into 
the exterior west wall of the monastery, out to the court in front. 

The entrance vestibule of the monaster}’’ has been left at the Devapala 
level over the northern half of its plan and the still earlier levels below have 
been exposed over the southern half. Drainage of these earliest levels has also 
bceu contrived by cutting a hole through the exterior parapet wall of the ve.sti- 
bulc, whence the water is taken through the concrete underpinniug of the later 
stair approach, out again to the coiurt in front. The effective drainage of all 
the many levels e.xposed presented something of a problem, but the arrange- 
ments .adopted bave got over the difficulty. 

Tlie hater stair approach just mentioned was imderpimiod with concrete 
on its cxteranl face in the previous year, and during the year under review 
the cximscd core of the interior has similarly been underprinted, the debris 
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■on which, it was founded having been cut away to permit of this. As has 
been remarked in the previous report, the level from which this wide approach 
■stair rises is some 10 feet above the next earlier level below, and as this earlier 
level had to be exposed, the later stair has had to be held up iu the air, as it 
were, on concrete underpinning along all sides, the underpinning representing 
the debris that existed beneath it. 

Inside the inner quadrangle of the monastery the chahutra in front of the 
brickbuilt “ Caves ” has been relaid with concrete ; and in the N.-B. corner of 
-the quadrangle a drain outlet, bricked up in an early repair of the wall, has 
been opened out again to disclose the evidence it affords of the level of the 
■courtyard paving when the drain was in use. 

The drains from the courtyard, at all the three levels at which they exist, 
•represent each a different period of occupation. All these three drains take 
■off from the N.-E. corner of the courtyard and proceed each through the second 
cell from the north along the east front, to discharge outside the monastery. 
This cell has now been excavated down to the bottommost drain, and is being 
left open as a sort of man-hole to facilitate the clearing of this drain, which 
has been made use of again to carry away water from the courtyard of the 
-monastery. The excavation was taken through the solid brick hearting in 
which the three superimposed drains were enclosed, and the needful under- 
-pinning of ruined portions of the cells wall thus revealed has been done. 

In the S.-E. comer of the monastery the original stair at the Devapala level, 
which gave access to the upper storeys of the building, has been repaired with 
-new concrete treads to conform with the old work. 

Monastery Site No. 4.— In this monastery all the cells, both of the Devapala 
level and of the later level above, along the northern side and again along the 
northern half of the east side have now been put in repair, the work involving 
•extensive underpinning and the insertion of concrete lintels over the door-heads 
-(PI. VIII, c and d). 

Underpinning has also been done to the corner of the entrance vestibule 
:at this level, where the original wall was badly shattered and bulged towards 
its bottom. The exposed wall tops throughout the monastery have now been 
made watertight with a layer of concrete, which has been covered over with 
brick hearting as usual to preserve the natural appearance of the ruined re- 
-mains. 

Monastery Annex, Site No. 5 . — The long exterior wall on the east side, 
which was substantially repaired in the previous year, was raised some two feet 
higher, and the repair completed with a layer of concrete and superimposed 
heart.iag to make the wall watertight. 

Monastery Site No. 6 . — The most extensive work done during the year 
was at this monastery, the fourth from the south along the eastern monastery 
range. Here the cell walls on all four sides of the quadrangle were put into 
repair, much of the old work having to be dismantled and rebuilt, so badly 
■shattered and bulged was it found on excavation. In this work the original 
little wall niches and cross-bar holes have been repeated in the repair, as 
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well as the special construction of the door jambs and sills to accommodate the 
original joinery, though the old wood doors and frames themselves are not 
being replaced. Included in this repair was the main shrine chamber, cen- 
trally in the east side. 

The tops of these cell walls have been made watertight with a layer of 
concrete concealed from view beneath a few courses of brick hearting (Pis. IX 
and X). 

The monastery is on a large scale, measuring some 150^ X 120^ along the 
ceU walls, and the height to which these walls were refaced averaged some eight 
feet. 

The main west entrance of this monastery was also built up, largely from 
the foundations, the ruin of this portion having been all but complete. De- 
finite, though fragmentary, evidence of its individual features had however sur- 
vived, and advantage was taken to reconstruct them in the repair. The col- 
lapsed exterior wall along the eastern front of the monastery was also built 
up again for its whole length to the approximate height of the cell walls around 
the interior court. 

Brich-maJdng operations, etc . — About 117,000 bricks of the special large 
Gupta size needed for the appropriate repair of the Xalanda remains were 
made on the site by the Archreological Superintendent at a cost of Es. 19 per 
thousand, as contrasted with Es. 55 per thousand quoted by an outside con- 
tractor. In addition, 11,000 bricks of modern British size were made at a corre- 
spondingly reduced cost. The earth used for maldng these bricks was obtained 
from the actual excavation of the remains, so that a double economy was 
achieved through the sa\dng in digging and carrying. The equivalent of ap- 
proximately 4g0 feet run of reinforced concrete lintels at I'-O" wide and 6" deep 
was also made on the site, the reinforcement being contrived by embedding 
in both areas of the “ resistance couple ” galvanized iron wire netting, so that 
the lintels could be used equally well either side up. 

As has been indicated in the foregoing, these lintels have been used as 
necessitated for door heads of cells and for supporting on their own alignment 
later structures that had been erected on the ruins of earlier ones, where both 
are being left exposed to mew. 

The conservation of the Jarasandh.v-k.v-Baithak at Eajgir under refer- 
ence in the last report was carried further by relaying the terrace on top nutb 
new concrete to make the fabric watertight, a special supplementary estimate 
for this work amounting to Es. 954 (exclusive of agency charges) having been 
sanctioned and funded. The expenditure incurred on this work during the 
year was Es. 92C. 

A short length of the “ New Fort ” wall at Eajgir also received atten- 
tion. This length of wall is situated immediately opposite the Dak Bungalow 
and is relatively well preserved. Here the fragmentary stones of an incon- 
gruous repair by the Public IVorlvS Department a few years back were dismantled 
aud replaced by massive old boulders retrieved from the vicinity and set up 
in the wall more in keeping with the character of the old work. The cost of 
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these repairs was Rs. 125 against a revised allotment of Es. 349 ; and they 
were an item in the original estimate of Es. 4,853, against which the expenditure 
incui'red to date amounts to Rs. 1,614. 

A further sum of Rs. 23, against an estimate of ‘Rs, 24, was spent on re- 
newing the damaged tiled roof of the little sculpture shed erected on the site 
of a ruined Jain Temple on the Vaibhar Hill at EAjaiR. The shed houses a 
few sculptures of the Late Medieval period, including two images of the Buddha 
seated on a lion throne in the conventional attitude of meditation and four 
other sculptures which have not been fuUy identified. 

A brief note on the history of Rajgir and a description of the remains 
win be found in the report for the year 1924-25. 

At the Tomb op jMakhdum Shah Daulat at IVIaner in the Patna District, 
a sum of Rs. 93 against an estimate of Rs. 92 was spent on petty repairs to 
the modern timber framework supporting the roof of the old mosque in the 
tomb enclosure. An architectural note on the tomb, which was erected early 
in the 17th Century and is one of the finest monuments of the Mughals left 
in the Province, has been given in the report for the year 1922-23. 

At the two old Chero Ports at Palamau, the Purana and Naya Qila, 
located in the dense jungle of the Forest Reserve, the repairs described in the 
previous report were completed at a cost of Rs. 4,055 against an estimate of 
Rs. 4,080, Rs. 657 being spent during the year. The principal work that was 
left to be done was the removal of the remaining portions of the great roots 
that penetrated and interlaced the ruined walls of the forts. These heavy 
roots and stumps have now almost all been removed, and the few portions that 
remain are being destroyed by periodic treatment with sulphuric acid, pour- 
ed into holes bored deep into the stumps. A description of the forts has 

been given in the report for the year 1922-23, along with a brief note on their 
history. 

The urgent repairs under reference in the previous report for the conser- 
vation of the remains on the Rohtasgarh fort have now been completed at 
a total cost of Es. 20,017,^ of which the Local Government generously con- 
tributed half ; the expenditure in the year under review was Es. 17,613," 

and the Archseological Department’s allotment Rs. 8,808.^ The estimate for 

this work was Rs. 25,182.'^ 

Roofs have been made watertight with new concrete terracing on the many 
individual palaces in j\Ian Singh’s JIahal ; and the fallen and dilapidated oriel- 
balconies of the Darbar Hall and the Baradari therein have been respect- 
ively rebuilt and repaired. Two heavy buttresses have been erected against 
the bulging western wall of the Darbar Hall, which may now be considered 

secure against any danger of collapse (PI. XI, a and b). 

Ohliajja joints generally about the palaces have been secured against leak- 
age, along mth the junctions of the balcony roofs with the fajades from which 


’ — ® Eyclusiva of agency charges at 23 per cent. 
‘Inolosivo of agency charges. 
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they project; the aim in all this work heing to render these old remains 
quite weathertight— a prime essential for their preservation. Among the more- 
minor items in the Matt at, , a box drain has been constructed along the south 
fagade of the Hathi Pol to carry away water from the Baradari court, and steel 
stanchions have been provided in the Baradari itself to support fractured hntels.- 
Concrete terracing, again, has also been done on the Ghazi Darwaza, the 
R&.JGHAT Gate, the Lal Darwaza, the Singhi Darwaza, and the Kathautia 
GATE, in the circumvallations of the Port ; and lesser waterproofing repairs- 
carried out to the roofs of the Jami Masjid of Sher Shah, the Tomb and Mosque 
of Habeas Khan, and the Tomb of Saqi Sultan, within the Fort area. 

In addition to the above works, a number of items in the second estimate 
of Es. 21,179^ for less urgent repairs were put in hand; and new concrete- 
floors were provided in certain of the palaces in the Mahal where the old had 
broken away. The expenditure incurred on these less urgent works amounted 
to Es. 2,232," of which again the Local Government contributed half.® 

At Sassaram, in the Shahabad District, a sum of Es. 1,430, against an 
estimate of Es. 1,589, was spent in providing three huts for chaulddars, one 
each at Sher Shah’s Tomb, Hassan Shah’s Tomb, and Aliwal Khan’s Tomb.. 
The importance of these monuments for the architectural and political history 
of the province is well Imown ; and the accommodation now provided on the- 
spot for the chaulddars ivill ensure more adequate protection of the monuments- 
against damage and defacement. 

A descriptive account of these tombs and a historical note on the Suri 
dynasty associated with them have already been given in the report for 1922-23.- 
At Arrah House, the well-kno-wn Mutiny Memorial at Arrah, in the Shah- 
bad District, the lightning conductors were overhauled and put in order at a 
cost of Es. 78, against an estimate of Es. 92. A brief historical note on this- 
monument has been given in the report for the year 1923-24. 

Towards completing the small residue of repairs under reference in the last 
report at the minor temples at Bhuvanesvar in the Cuttack District, a sum 
of Es. 217 was spent, bringing the cost of this work to date to Es. 670 against 
an estimate of Es. 806. A description of the work has been given in detail in- 
that report and an ac-ount of the Bhuvanesvar temple architecture in the report 
for 1922-23. ^ 

On the acquisition of a group of what are believed to be Vedic Burial 
Mounds at Nandangarh, in the Champaran District, a sum of Es. 2 027 was 
spent against an allotment of Es. 2,190. The mounds are situated on the land 
of the Bettiah Eaj, and the cost of acquiring them represents the sum paid 
ns compensation to the ranjals ; the Eaj and its tenants having expressed 
their unwillingness to execute an agreement in respect of the mounds under 
Section 5 of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. The mounds were ex- 

» Inclii'Jive of ngenoy charges. 

* Exclusive of agency charges. 

= T!>e total graet mndo by tbo A.cba^ological Departoiont for thc=o Eobtasgarh tepairB was Rs. 9,924 plm 

acrenev cliarrc^; of P.5 «> ‘>c'i ^ J 
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cavated by Dr. Blocb in 1905, and his detailed account of the discoveries made 
in them and the evidence they afford for associating the mounds with the pre- 
Mauryan period and possibly even the Vedic period of India has been given in 
the report for the year 1905-06. 

Of the monuments under maintenance nearly all have been described in 
previous reports ; the following may be mentioned here : — 

The Chandesvari Pillar at Jaipur in the Cuttack District. This is a 
graceful shaft of Late Gupta origin, standing 33 feet high to the top of its 
capital. It is based on a pedestal of three square superimposed blocks, to- 
gether nearly 5'-6" high, and the shaft itself is a monolith of some 19'-6" in 
height and 3'-6" in diameter. The shaft is 16-sided for the greater part of 
its height and is surmounted by a 16-sided capital, 4 feet high, ornamented with 
hirtimukha heads festooned with heavy pearl garlands. Over this member is 
a lotus calyx, and over this again a square slab carved with a cyma reversa 
moulding on two of the opposite faces and with three atlantes on the other 
two. The whole pillar, except for the base pedestal, which is left rough, 
is exquisitely chiselled and highly pohshed. The croivning figure on the abacus 
is missing ; it was probably a Garuda. It seems probable, too, that the rough 
base now exposed was originally intended to be encased with an ornate facing, 
and possibly such a facing has been removed. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

By Mr. J. A. Page. 

A further sum of Es. 6,608, malring Rs. 14,966 to date, was spent towards 
completing the repairs that have been in hand for the past three years on the 
Port Walls at Chanda. The current allotment for this work was Es. 6,514. 

These repairs, which had for their end the weatherproofing of the four main 
gates and TcMrkis and a limited length of the fort waU adjoining them, have 
now been completed except for a small amount of work remaining at the Jat- 
PUEA Gate. Gate roofs and the tops of their fianlring bastions have been 
relaid, for the most, with stone flags on a concrete bed, the heat of Chanda 
in the simimer being so great as to render an exposed concrete surface unsuitable. 
A large item in the outlay was the re-building of the fallen bastion of the 
BniBA Gate (PL XI, c and d). 

The Chanda Port is perhaps the most interesting example of a Gond fortifica- 
tion that has survived, and the repairs now done may be hoped to keep its 
principal features in existence for many years to come. A description of the 
Port and a brief note on the Gonds who founded it in the 15th century have 
been given in the report for the year 1922-23. 

In completing the work of raising the height of the new walls erected ini 
the breaches of the two ruined bastions of the Balapur Port, in the Alcola 
District, a further sum of Es. 59 was spent, making a total of Es. 1,727 against- 
an estimate of Es. 1,956. The need for the work has been explained in tha- 

G 
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last report, and in that for the year 1922-23 a description of the fort and a 
brief note on its history are given. 

At the old Bahmani Fort of {xAiviegarh in the Amraoti District of Berar 
the repairs described in detail in the last report were carried to completion at 
a total cost of Rs. 3,203 against an estimate of Es. 3,201, Rs. 1,366 being spent 
during the year. 

The three disturbed arches at the south end of the prayer chamber in 
the Jami Masjid have been supported on a tee-iron framing beneath their 
soffits and ' three buttresses have been erected against the inclining west wall 

of this mosque. The remains of the solitary little clihattri on the north end 

pylon of the mosque have been secured, and the one surviving instance of this 
feature in the contemporary architecture of the district has thus been preserved. 
The ugly white pointing and plaster coating that disfigured the Delhi Gate of 
the fort and its ruined flanldng bastion have now been removed and replaced by 
other pointing, toned down to blend with the weathered appearance of the old 
fabric ; and the walls that blocked the archways of the so-called Rani Mahal 

have been cleared away. A brief note on the history of the Gaivilgarh Fort 

and a description of its features will be found in the report for 1922-23, 

. In the Fort of Asirgarh in the Nimar District repair was carried out to 
the entrance gateway of the Jami Masjid, a splendid j)iece of architecture in 
the Faruqi style that was erected in the reign of the Mughal Emperor Shah 
Jahan. 

This gateway is a triple-arched structure at the south-east corner of the 
mosque enclosure, and owing to the collapse, many years ago, of the dalan 
contiguous to it on the south, the thrust of the roof vaults has been left un- 
countercd, with the result that dangerous cracks and displacements have appeared 
in the fabric. To remedy this a heavy rubble stone buttress has now been 
erected against the exposed arch pillars and broken vault at the south end of 
the gate, and the disturbed arches over the pillars through the gateway have 
been supported on four new masonry piers centrally beneath their soffits. The 
cracks and open joints in the masonry have been closed with mortar, and the 
concrete roof of the gate has been grouted with cement to keep the structure 
watertight. The expenditure incurred on this work was Rs. 369 against an 
estimate of the same amount. The Asirgarh fort and its Jami Masjid have 
been described in the report for the year 1922-23, where a note on their history 
is also given. 

An important work carried out at Bdrhanpur during the year was the 
erection of a masonry revetment wall below the Tomb of Shah Nawaz Khan 
to resist further erosion of the high river banlt on which it is built. 

This erosion had already gone so far as to bring about the collapse of half 
of one of the detached little corner pavilions that originally formed a group 
with the tomb, though this appears to have occurred many years ago. . Some 
three years back an attempt to counter this erosion by means of a series of 
grojmes constructed of lalUes and stones was made, with the idea of diverfcino- 
the rivef flow in the monsoon fioods. This expedient, however, has not proved 
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a success ; for the groynes have suffered severely in each monsoon. It is 
hoped that the revetment wall now built will achieve its purpose and safeguard 
the fine old 17th century tomb above. An architectural description of this 
tomb and a note on Shah Nawaz Khan have already been given in the report 
for 1924-26. The cost of constructing the revetment wall amounted to Rs. 3,366 
against an estimate of the same figure. In addition, a sum of Rs. 43 was 
spent on minor works to the groynes. 

At Eban, in the Saugor District, the colossal image of the Boar incarna- 
tion of Vishnu had developed serious cracks throughout its body, and with 
a view to forestalling further damage a series of brass bands have been fixed 
around the image both circumferentially and laterally. Opportunity has been 
taken in this repair to refix in position a large carved piece that had fallen long 
ago from the flank of the boar. The necessity foj these bands is regrettable 
but it is hoped that when they weather to a characteristic dull grey-green they 
will not be aggressively conspicuous ; there is, unfortunately, no other way 
of dealing with the damage. This boar forms one of a group of 5th century 
remains here that are of exceptional interest even apart from their Gupta origin ; 
for, as mentioned in the report for 1923-24, where a description of them in some 
detail is given, they bear important historical inscriptions associated with the 
Gupta dynasty and with the Him invasion of India. The estimate for this 
work as revised was Rs. 313 and Rs. 316 were spent on it. 

The SiTA Devi Tejiple at Deorbijia, in the Drug District, was also under 
repair, a sum of Rs. 422 against an estimate of Rs. 733 haidng been spent on 
the building up in plain ashlar of a gap in the decorated plinth of the iikhara 
wall that had been promiscuously filled with old carved stones, the reconstruc- 
tion in similar masonry of the ruined porch-plinth, the replacing of missing 
paving in the shrine floor, and the filling of cracks in the disturbed masonry 
of the fa 9 ade over the entrance doorway. The temple, a Saivite shrine, ap- 
pears to date from early Maratha times. It is constructed of red sandstone 
elaborately carved from base to crowning dmalalca, and it is practically intact, 
except for a fallen porch. The attenuated form of the Sihliara is emphasised 
by the treatment of multiple facets into which it is vertically divided ; the 
central facet in each fagade being itself decorated with a diminutive SiMara 
form. The subdued lace-like surface decoration of the upper SikJmra is con- 
trasted below with a horizontal treatment of undercut bands binding the many 
facets into unity ; and the contrast is blended into harmony by the undercut 
dniaZal-o-blocks that ascend the four comers of the sihliam. Four continuous 
bands of sculptural carving decorate the lower fa 5 ade, separated by undercut 
mouldings ; and the high moulded plinth below is ornamented with conven- 
tional designs. A large and elaborately treated dmalalca crowns the whole 
and although the ornamentation that envelopes the temple is so profuse, it is 
appropriately subordinated to the general design. The sculptural carving port- 
rays human and celestial figures and griffins, and includes images of Surya, 
Siva, Durga, Lakshim and Ganesa. A dedicatory figure of this last deity also 
appears centrally in the doorway lintel, flanked by the usual Navagraha figures. 
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Close to the temple is a Sati Pillar, which changes from a square shape below 
to sixteen sides and then circular.; it bears the usual sun and moon and fore- 
arm at the top, and an all but obliterated Nagari inscription at the base. 

On the Kanthi Devau Temple at Ratanpur, in the Bilaspur District 
repairs were in progress against an estimate of Es. 564, the amount spent 
during the year being Bs. 512. The temple, which is a square two-storeyed 
structure built on the edge of a tanlc, was becoming dangerously dilapidated 
through the subsidence of the walls on the south and west sides which caused 
them to incline outwards and crack at the corner. To arrest this movement 
three substantial buttresses are being erected, two on the Avest side and one 
on the south facing the tank. Cracks and open joints in the disturbed walls 
are being filled Avith mortar, and nmv ashlar masonry provided AA^here the old 
face-Avork had gone. A descriptive note on this temple and a brief account 
-of the local Haihaya Rajas Avho are reputed to have built it have already 
been given in the report for the year 1922-23. 

Of the monuments under maintenance a large number have already been 
described in previous reports ; the following may be mentioned here : — 

The Mahadeo Temple at Kodal, in the Damoh District. This little 
shrine, Avhich probably dates from the 12-13th century, is now much ruined, 
the original porch and approach steps and much of the upper portion of the 
^ikliara tower having disappeared. The rest of the Sihliara, hoAvever, is largely 
intact, and is noteworthy for the elaborate decoration that adorns it. Its 
facades are in the PahcJiaratna style of five recessed planes Avith a dominating 
central facet ; and wliile the upper portion of its curving silchara is treated 
with a flat lace-like pattern of diminutive cfw%a-shapes, undercut at the angle- 
facets with square amalaha forms, the loAver fajade is decorated Avith three 
TOWS of sculptured figurines alternating Aiith continuous moulded string-courses ; 
among these figurines are represented Siva and Ganesa. > 

The door-jambs of the entrance are elaborately ornamented AAuth figures 
of Gaiiga and Yamuna, door-keepers, and human pairs in amorous attitudes ; 
and on the lintel above are carved the Nine Planets and the Seven Mothers of 
Hinduism along Avith Siva, and Ganesa. Inside the temple are a couple of 
the usual Jiitgas. Close to the temple is an attendant structure, locally loioAAm 
as the Marh or Treasury, for the accommodation of the pvjdri and pilgrims ; 
a simple building of columnar-trabe,ate construction, now much ruined, in 
Avhich the remains of a small grain store in one of the bays are still to be 
seen, tbe ])ro.sence of this feature being responsible for the lochl designation 
“Treasury^”. ^ 

The remains of Three f^allen teotles in the neighbouring ^jllages of 
Padampur and Ganeshfuk, in the Bhandara District. These ruins are prin- 
cipally noteworthy for the great size of their component stnictural inem'bers, 
Avhich now lie in heaps on the sites of the old shrines. These stones arAof 
very rough aad coarse tex-ture. a circumstance that probably accounts to a larte 
^)xtcnt for tlie almost total lack of carved decoration on them. On one of t^ 
Padampnr shrines pr.actically the only decoration is a roughly carved dediA 
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catory figure of Ganesa in the centre of the doorway lintel, which is indicative 
of a Saivite shrine. From the traces of plaster still adhering to some of the 
stones it would appear that the temples were originally finished in this material, 
In the absence of any definite internal evidence it is difficult to assign a date 
to these shrines, but from the great size and simplicity of their structural mem- 
bers it seems certain that they must date from very early mediieval times. 

The ruined remains of the Fort at Pauni, also in the Bhandara District. 
Only some 500 yards of the original circumvaUations now exist of the Pauni 
Fort, the remainder being traceable only in the encircling mounds of its debris. 
This portion is located on the west side of the fort and embraces the south- 
west comer. It is quite well preserved and is a very picturesque feature, 
raised, as it is, on a low hillcrest that runs alongside the road into Pauni village. 
This length of wall is surmounted by large kanguras in relief and contains five 
bastions, on two of which are raised small cJihattris in pairs ; and at the north 
end of the remains is a large arched gateway. The upper part of the fort 
wall is of brick and the lower of stone. The Pauni Fort was built by the 
Marathas, and was the scene of a successful assault by the British in the cam- 
paign against Appa Sahib in ISIS. 

The ruins of the Vishnu Temple at Eamtek, in the Nagpur District. All 
that now survives of this temple is a ruined porch and a mutilated image, life- 
size, of the Vamana Avatara or Dwarf Incarnation of Vishnu, which are locat- 
ed on the crest of the western ridge of the Eamtek hill. The porch is a simple 

stone structure composed of two square front pillars of grey stone, with lintels 

and roof slabs of the same material, and, behind these pillars, four half-pillars 
resting on an ornamental dado and themselves lightly decorated with simple 
carving ; these latter portions of the structure are of red sandstone as again 

is the Vishnu image. The temple is reputed to be the oldest at Eamtek 

and from the style of the remains they are probably assignable to the Early 
Mediaeval period. 


Enamelled iron notices for 'protected monuments. 

A further sum of Es. 932, against a current allotment of Es. 950, was spent 
on the purchase of 114 notices on enamelled sheet-iron for erection at the 
protected monuments in the Central Provinces. The total number of such 
-notices now obtained is 351, namely forty in English, 186 in Hindi and 125 
in Marathi, and this number meets the needs of every monument in the pro- 
\Tnce, with a reserve of 20 per cent.^ These notices convey a warning against 
damage and defacement under the penal provisions of the Ancient Monu- 
ments Preservation Act of 1904, and English notices will only be erected, in 
■addition to veracular notices, at those monuments that are likely to be visit- 
ed by Europeans, a single notice in the local vernacular only being provided 
for the others. The notice boards are being stored in the office of the Archieolo- 

The total cost of these notice boards has been Es. 2,885 ■which has been spread over three years. 
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gical Superintendent and will be issued as required on application, by tlie Public- 
Works Department officers concerned. 

BENGAL AND ASSAM. 

By Mr. K. N. Dikshit. 

Tlie ejqienditure on conservation in Bengal amounted to Es. 26,864 during 
the year 1927-28, covering as many as seventeen items of special repair works 
on wMch a sum of Es. 17,669 was spent, the balance being the charges on ac- 
count of annual repairs. The most important work is that relating to the 
preservation of the colossal temple excavated at Paharpur where a sum of 
Es. 5,500 was spent. Below will be found an account of the exploration 
carried out at this site during the year. 

It is difficult to determine with accuracy the plan of the Jaina Vihara of 
Guhannndi which we have reason to believe existed at the Paharpur temple 
site from at least early Gupta times (4th-5th century A.D,). With the excep- 
tion of the remains of the Jaina Stupa of Kushan date excavated by Cunning- 
ham at Mathura, no example of a structural Jaina monument in Eoithern 
India before the mediaeval period has ever been discovered. If the later 
Gupta temple and the early Prda Viliara are to be considered more or less as 
expansions and amplifications of the original Jaina Vihara, one can imagine- 
a square shrine with four entrances facing four images of the Arhats {Ohatur- 
muHta, modern QJmnmtlclia) with probably an antechamber on each side form- 
ing what may be called a Sarvaiobliadra (sjonmetrical on aU sides) ViMra. 
A monastery for the residence of Sramanas or Jaina monies may have existed 
at some distance from the shrine. The existence of Chaturmukha and Sarva- 
tobhadra temples is Icnown to Jainism in different ages and climes. Indeed, 
Fergusson ' has called the “ four-faced ” temple as the peculiar Jaina form. 
With the gradually increasing power of Brahmanism imder the mfluence of 
the Gupta Empire and the rise of Mahayanism in Bengal, it seems likely that 
some time in the 6th or Gth century A.D. the vast scheme of extension of the 
Chaturmukha Vihara was imdertaken. The height of the building must have 
been considerably raised, probably enveloping the earlier structure in the 
centre ; three terraces built in which the main shrine occupied the top of the 
highest terrace ; the second pro^^decl with halls and antechambers surrounded 
by a continuous circumambulatory passage rvith farther projections added at 
the four cardinal points to extend the building proportionate to its height; 

and an extensive staircase provided on the north for access to the circum- 

ambnlatorj- verandahs on the first and second terraces. The scheme of em- 
bellishment of the walls of the basement and of the first and second terraces 

comprised the fixmg of horizontal bands of ornamental brickwork, cornices, 
terracotta plaques and stone images in niches, and refers itscK essentially to the 
late Gupta epoch, roughly the Gth century A.D. The evidence of later repairs 


‘ IHsionj of Mian and Eatlem Architedvre, Vol. IT, p. 28. 
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•of walls, floors and liaUs, involving the resetting and to a less extent renewal 
of whole friezes of plaques attributable to the 8th and 10th centuries A.D. 
does not indicate the addition of any of the fundamental elements of the plan 
and decoration of the Late Gupta temple. The foundations of the outer walls 
of the basement were indeed laid solid to a depth of 8' below the original ground 
level and strongly supported by 19 offsets proiecting not less than 3'-9", from 
“the main wall, with the result that the adjacent parts of the walls Just above 
■the foundations are in the most perfect condition while other parts have more 
•or less suffered. It can therefore be assumed without hesitation that tile type 
-of structural temple at Paharpur which is so far unknown to Indian archeology 
was evolved in the Gupta period in Bengal itself, its probable origin being 
■traceable to the fourfaced Jaina temple. 

The text-books on architecture are agreed that the three main divisions 
•of Indian temple architecture are the Indo-Aryan (or Nagara), the Dravidian 
and the Ohalukya (or Vesara). The type of symmetrical [Sarmtohhadm) tem- 
ple ivith three or four raised terraces {Iritala or cimtustala) we find at Paharpur, 
was not apparently developed further on Indian soil and was ultimately for- 
-gotteu. It can however be recognized, as the type of Indian architecture 
which most profoundly influenced that of Further India, espeoiaUy Burma, Java 
nnd Cambodia. The nearest approximation to the plan and superstructure of 
the Paharpur temple that can he found anywhere is that afforded by the 
temples Imown as Chandi Loro Jongrang and Chandi Sewu close to Prambanara 
in Central Java. The general view of the former^ with its angular projections, 
■truncated pyramid shape and horizontal lines of decoration reproduces the pro- 
minent oharaoteristics of the Indian monument. The inner plan of the Chandi 

Sewu2 shrine strikingly resembles the plan of the central shrine and second 

terrace at Paharpur. As these examples date from the 9th century A.D. or 
.about three centuries later than Paharpur, the possibility is clearly suggested 
•of the Indian example being the prototype. In view of the closer similarity 
between these types, it seems unnecessary to suggest any later source of Java- 
nese inspiration. ® The communication between Eastern India and the Archi- 
pelago was most active between the 5th and 9th centuries A.D., and much 

•of the Indian influence that can be traced in Indonesian art, arcbitecture and 
religion can be attributed to this intercourse. 

The conservation measures adopted at Paharpur aimed at the preserva- 
-tion of the existing structure, vuthout attempting to restore or replace any 
missing or displaced members, and were limited in particular, to the south- 
western and south-eastern quadrants of the monument. The general %'iew of 

' Coomaraswamy : Binary of Indian and Indonesian Art, PI. CXV, No. 348. 

* Pergusson : History of Indian and Eastern Architecitare, Voi. II, p. 435. 

= Coomaraswamy {Sisiory of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 205) suggests that Kashmir was presumably the 
Eouroe o£ Sumatran MahaySna Buddhism and that the Stupa founded hy Lalitaditya’a minister (circa 725) was pro- 
bably the prototype of Javanese arohitcoture. The close relations between the Buddhist kingdoms of grlvijaya 
and Bengal, revealed by the Nalanda Copper-plate of Dovapala leave little doubt about the source of SfahavSna 
Buddhism. The arohiteotural type of tho Kashmir examples may itself have been influenced by Eastern India 
■as the period of Lalitaditya brought Kashmir into oontaot with the Indian continent, more closely than over pre- 
■vioualy in its history. 
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the momimenfc from soutli-west (PI. XII, a) illustrates what is now the best 
preserved side and aSords a glimpse of what the monument must have originally 
looked like in its solid strength with the lines of its projecting and re-entering 
angles continued vertically to a height of 40' across horizontal bands of mould- 
ing over the terraces, rising one upon another. PI. XII, b shows the details of 
the south-ea.stem quadrant. Pis. XIII and XW, a and h illustrate details of 
the treatment of the liigh walls and windows of the second terrace. The con- 
dition of the leaning basement wall in the south-west sector, and its improve- 
ment after repairs can be seen at a glance from figures c and d of PI. XIV. 

An important monument in hand for conservation was the Stone Pillar 
near Mangalbari in the District of Dinajpur, known variously as the Badal 
pillar, Haragaurl pillar or Garudastambha pillar. In a flat and moist country, 
wliere the only memorials of pre-Muliammadan times are the jimgle-clad mounds 
and lialf-silted tanks — ^thanks to the human and natural destructive agencies — 
it is refreshing to meet a real monument, canying the visitor through the space 
of a thousand years at a glance. The pillar of which the shaft is broken and 
the top together with the Garuda capital is lost, contains an ahnost complete in- 
scription in twenty-nine beautifully engraved lines. It extols in flowery lan- 
guage the family and deeds of Guravamisra, the hereditary Brahman minister 
of the Pala King Narayanapala, whose rule extended over more than half a 
century in the latter part of the 9th and the opening years of the 10th century 
A.D. Since 1780, when the pillar was first brought to the notice of Sir Charles 
Wilkins, it lias been knoim to be in a slanting position. A pvcca cemented 
platform was later erected and an iron fence set up around the base. As the 
site whore the pillar has been fixed is liable to heavy floods, it was considered 
nece.ssary to raise the platform and renew and extend the old worn-out fencing. 
Before doing so, the platform was removed on one side and the foundations of 
the pillar e.xposed, with a ^^ew to examine the possibility of straightening the 
pillar. It was found on excavating to a depth of 4' that the pillar-.shaft was 
simply resting on dry stone pitching, joined together by iron dowels, the whole 
on a substratum of concrete. The weakness of the foundations of this pillar 
a^ compared ndth other ancient pillars, must have been one of the causes of 
it.s obliquity. 'The cracks vi.sible in the upper portion of the shaft were found 
to extend right to the bottom and any further attempt to expose tlie founda- 
tions or reset the pillar in the perpendicular would have resulted in irreparable 
damage. It was considered safer to leave the pillar in the same sloping posi- 
tion with the lower part of the shaft imbedded as before in the brick platform. 
Further work of extending the fencing is expected to be done next year. 

The .Tatar Di;ul or “temple of matted hair” was another monument in 
Bengal wlicrc Bs. J,515 ivcre spent during the year, mostly in providing iron 
spikes for ncce,ss to the top of the .spire and thus making it pos.sible to eradicate 
periodically the luxuriant vegetation growing over it. It,s situation in the 
heart of the Sunderbans countiy surrounded by thick forest and deep rivers 
renders it almost inaccc.-^siblc. Tlie existence of such a temple is in itself 
a forceful reminder of the day.s when the Sunderbans were less sparsely peopled 
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and not entirely given over to natural forces. The temple has considerable 
architectural merit, its tall brick spire profusely ornamented on the exterior 
with its own miniatures and other geometric mouldings being one of the few 
remaining examples of the Indo-Aryan or Nagara style extant in Bengal. An- 
other example of the same style in Bengal is the Siddhesvara temple at Bahulara 
in District Bankura, a slight difierence manifesting itself in the more curvilinear 
outline of the spire of the latter. The Bahulara temple has been assigned to 
as early a date as the 10th century A.D. by Dr. Ooomaraswamy,‘ although 
previous investigators “ did not take it to be so early in date. It is possible 
that the earlier date is a century or two too early, but there can be no doubt 
that these two examples of the brick SikJiara type, cannot be far removed in 
date from their stone prototypes so well known from the Bhuvanesvara style 
of arcliitecture, the latest example of which is dated the 12th century A.D. 

The Palpara Temple near Ohakdah on the left bank of the Bhagirathi 
which was provided with a wire fence during the year at a cost of Es. 577 is a 
charming little example of the modem Bengali style of temple architecture, 
with the curved “ bamboo-line ” comice and richly moulded brick fa§ade deco- 
ration consisting mostly of floral tracery interspersed with mythological scenes. 
It lies within a distance of forty miles from Calcutta and was thoroughly re- 
paired seven years ago in accordance with a conservation note drawn up by 
Mr. Blalriston. 

Another temple closer to the metropolis, but on the right bank of the 
Bha^rathi, is the so-called “ Pagoda op Henry Martin ” near the Howrah Water 
Works at Serampore. It is a solid stracture consisting originally of a central 
chamber with verandahs on all sides, the curved cornice roof of the central 
shrine being higher than the similar verandah roofs. Originally built in the 
17th century A.D. to enshrine the locally celebrated image of Kadhavallabha, 
it was subsequently abandoned because of the feared encroachment of the 
river, and the image withdrawn to the present temple at Serampore some time 
before 1800 A.D. It was then purchased by the Eev. David Brown, who made 
it over in 1806 to Henry Martin, the well-known missionary. Martin found an 
appropriate residence in this “ cool old Pagoda ” and consecrated the place 
as a Christian oratory. This transformation must have been accompanied 
by considerable rebuilding, in which most of the features of the Hindu temple 
seem to have disappeared. The temple-oratory with its whitewashed interior, 
plastered walls and floors and rounded,- arches, but with the double Bengali 
curvilinear roof stands as a vivid memento of the transformations through which 
it has passed. At a cost of Es. 638 steel girdles were this year provided for 
strengthening the masonry of the vaults to prevent the further development of 
cracks that had made their appearance in various parts of the structure. 

If any place more than another w'ould serve to illustrate best what the 
unceasing consistent policy of conservation of ancient monuments followed by 


^ History of Indian and Indonesian Art. Pl. LXTT T, p. 108. 

- Cf. Camiingham : A. S. li., Vol. Vili, p. 202. 
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the . Government of India has accomplished during the last twenty-five years, 
at any rate in Eastern India, that place is Gaur, the ancient capital of Bengal. 
Well Icnown to European explorers since the early daj’'S of the East India com- 
pany, the ruins have been described and illustrated in half a dozen publica- 
tions issued during the last hundred years and more ; but not until the close 
of the last century was the hand of Government definitely raised to put a stop 
to the process of disintegration and decay and to reclaim the ruined mosques 
and tombs, towers and gates from the luxuriant jungle which had there estab- 
lished a firm hold. The ruins of Gaur mark the site of the biggest city, with 
the possible exception of modern Calcutta, ever founded in Eastern India. 
Lilre its modern successor, it was situated on the eastern bank of the Bhagirathi, 
and being hemmed in between the river on one side and large expanses of 
marshy land on the other, stretched lengtinvise from north to south. Its 
citadel was situated almost midway between the extremities of the citj'^ and the 
royal palace and inner apartments enclosed by a lofty and imposing masonry 
wall, which still partially survives, under the name of “ Baisgazi ” or “ 22-yards 
wall ” and has recently been cleared of all jungle. 

There are reasons to beheve that the city of Gaur was founded by some 
Pala prince Idhg prior to the Muhammadan occupation in the early 13th cen- 
tury. A Sanskrit work called Edmacharita, written by a court poet of King 
Ramapala in the 11th century and describing the exploits of that King, refers to 
his founding of a new capital named after him as Ramavati. Its situation is 
described as between the Gauges and Karatoya rivers. The latter river is now 
a small straggling stream in the Bogra District, but there are reasons to believe 
that at one time its lower course coincided with the present bed of the Maha- 
nanda. In that case the site of Ramavati is to be sought for somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Gaur. The mention of Ramavati as a Pargana in the 
Sarkar of Jannatabad (Gaur) in Abul Eazl’s Ahbarnama makes it certain that 
it was somewhere in the vicinity of Gaur. The city of Ramavati was probably 
in ruins', when the city of Lakhnauti (originally Lakshmanavati) raised its head. 
It is by the latter name that the Muhammadan conquerors Imew the place • 
although Ramavati was not, it appears, altogether forgotten till the times of 
Akbar, even when its successor had already shared its fate. The tendency of 
the- city seems to have been continually to extend to the south. Thus while 
ancient Ramavari was to the north of Lakshmanavati or the early Muham- 
madan city of Gaur, Firozabad, the southernmost suburb of the city has many 
important mosques built in the last period of the prosperity of Gaur, prominently 
among which may be mentioned the Chhota Sona Masjid, which has been 
termed the gem of Gaur architecture. 

Although the city of Gaur must have been gro-wing in prosperity after its 
conquest by the Muhammadans, no extant monuments can testify to its con- 
dition- or style of the architecture of the 13th and the first half of the 14th 
century, when under Sultan Ilias Shah, the rival city of Pandua, some 20 miles 
•to the north-east had become the capital. After its rehabilitation under KSsir- 
un-din i\Iuhairanad Shah, the city of Gaur attained the zenith of its prosperity 
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in the latter part of the 15th century A.D. To this period and to the golden 
age of Hussain Shah and his son Nasrat Shah, roughly the first quarter of the 
16th century A.D. are attributable the most important monuments. The inner 
citadel TOth its existing gateways, the Dakhil Darwaza on the north and 
the neAvIy -repaired Gumti gatervay on the east must be ascribed to the 15th 
century. The exuberance of A’-ariegated encaustic tile work AAuth which the 
fa 9 ades and waU mouldings of buildings of this period such as the Lattan 
mosque and the. Gumti gateway were decorated constitutes one of its prin- 
cipal features. The clearance of the area between the Chilca mosque and 
Gumti gateAAmy has this year disclosed the existence of a floor of painted tiles 
of hexagonal pattern and a mosque Avith half-damaged stone pillars, marldng the 
position of the hays. This area was examined AA-ith a vieAY to determine the 
nature of the underground stone cells Ausible at a short distance to the east. 
As the digging proceeded it was clear that there were at least thi’ee cells (most 
probably intended to be used as graves) almost 4' deep, Avith a terraced floor 
and walls of dressed stone, their openings being closed by rough-hewn slabs 
of stone placed breadthAvise from east to west. As traces of inhumation were 
discovered in two of the graves the work was immediately stopped and the 
graves filled in. It is probable that the mosque just to the west was built with 
the tombs some time about the 15th century A.D. The so-called Chika mosque 
further west is in all probabilitj’ a tomb where Nasiruddin Muhammad himself 
and his immediate successors were buried ^ and it is not improbable that other 
less important people connected with the royal family were interred in close 
proximity to the royal tomb. The Gumti gateway and the area around must 
have fallen into disuse and been overtaken by complete ruin in the last quarter 
of the 16th century when the city of Gaur was devastated ; for in the attempt 
made by the ill-fated Shah Suja, half a century later to restore the fortunes of 
the city, a new gate was built Avithin a short distance to the north, now kncAAm 
as the Lukachuri gate. 

A proposal is under consideration for housing the rehcs of Gaur now in 
the Collector’s godoAAm at Malda in the Gumti gateway, which should add to 
the interest of this historic place. 

An impoi-tant monument in Eastern Bengal where an expenditure of 
Es. 3.780 on special repairs Avas recorded during the year is the Mosque of 
Baba Adaji or Adam Shahid at Kazi Kasba in the AuUage of Baaipab in the 
Dacca District. From an inscription preserA'cd in its front wall, the mosque 
was built by Malik Kafur in the year 888 A.H. (1483 A.D.) in the reign of 
Jalaluddin Fateh Shah. Sultan of Bengal, although the saint in whose name it 
was erected and part of Avhose remains are enshrined in the adjoining tomb is 
supposed to have lived some time in the 12th century A.D. The story goes 
that the aid of this renoAvned saint of Arabia Avas sought by some oppressed 
Muhammadan subject of King Ballalasena of Eampal and in the struggle .that 
ensued, both the saint and the Idng lost their IHes. MTiatever the historical 


’ Canninglinm : A. S. R., Vol. XV, p. BG. 
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truth underlying the tradition, it seems clear that Baba Adam must have been 
one of the earliest pioneers of Islam in the Vilirampur area, the most important 
stronghold of Hindu and Buddhist influences in Eastern Bengal in the times 
immediately preceding the Muhammadan invasion. 

The mosque is a typical specimen of the early Pathan style of architecture 
in Bengal. It has two octagonal pillars apparently of Hmdu_ origin, supporting 
the springs of arches of six domes. The front fa 9 ade shows the typical curved 
cornice, being probably the earliest known example of this style in a Muham- 
madan building. The three mihrabs in the western wall were ornamented 
with beautiful moulded brickwork. The building seems to have suffered much 
by natural decay and from the invasions of pirates from the Arracan coast, 
the latter being probably responsible for the denudation of the stone capitals 
of the pilasters in the walls. Conservation included the rebuilding of an en- 
tire row of domes and strengthening the others, rebuilding all spalled and dis- 
integrated brickwork in the interior walls and arches of the facades, under- 
pinning the foundations of the exterior walls, reconstruction of the cornice in 
accordance with the old construction and the waterproofing of the roof. 

Expenditure on conservation in Assam amounted during the year under 
report to Rs. 11,210 of which Es. 3,544 related to special repairs to 10 monu- 
ments and the balance was spent on annual repairs and maintenance charges. 

About the oldest remains preserved in the Brahmaputra valley are the 
ruins near the town of Tezbue, the headquarters of the Darrang District, 
These are the remains of a shrine of the Gupta period, consisting of a door- 
frame and other architectural fragments, at the village of Dah Pabbatiya, 2 
miles to the west of Tezpur. The temple ruins on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra, 2 miles east of Tezpur, known as Ba&idni Temples where 
Es. 1,471 were spent, are later in date, going back to the rulers of the Harjara 
dynasty in the 9th-llth centuries. They are an imposing jungle-clad mass of 
displaced stones belonging to a group of temples, of which the mere outline 
of the foundations has now been laid bare. The architectural fragments, 
such as pillars, lintels, door-jambs, pediments, cornices, etc., have been arranged 
close to the plinths of the shrines and also along the binding pathway leading 
to the temple from the foot of the hill. Among the remains discovered this 
year, special mention must be made of two large stones with the 'lion on 
•elephant motif,’ now kept on the plinth of the shrine and a fragment of the back 
slab of a fine black basalt image showing a lion attacking an elephant with a 
rider on its back. The latter piece (now preserved in the Kamrup Anusandhan 
■Samiti’s Museum at Gauhati) bears affinities to the work of the Late Pala 
period in Bengal, while the former must be regarded as a product of the local 
school. 

The conservation programme in Assam includes the maintenance of an 
important class of monuments associated with races in different stages of cul- 
ture who contribute not a little to the interest of the province forming the 
Horth-East Frontier of the Indian Empire. Thus, while huge monolithic stone 
memorials of the Khasi people, known as H Mawthoh Dur and U Mawtho Dur 
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Briew are maintained in the Khasi Hills, pillars of diverse shapes and designs 
and other memorial stones in old settlements of the Kachari and Naga races, 
such as Dimapur and Kasomari Pathar, have been preserved in the tract 
bordering on the Kachari and Naga, Hills, in the centre of the Assam valley. 
This year, an addition to this group has to be recorded in the shape of some 
three memorial stones at Hobupani, fourteen miles in the jungles from Jamu- 
guri. The first stone kno-mi to the Lhota Nagas as “the King of Assam’s 
hand basin ’’ is, as its name implies, a single block of stone about 3'-6" in 
diameter carved into a trough ending in a spout, the rim of the cavity being 
used by the Nagas for sharpening their daos. The inside of the basin is carved 
with a floral design. Another oblong stone is carved into an open wedge- 
shaped trough and a third is an upright slab with a rudely carved hoUow at the 
bottom. Dr. Hutton, Deputy Commissioner, Kaga HiUs, and Honorary Director 
of Ethnography in Assam, at whose suggestion these monuments have been 

protected, would connect aU these relics -with the present day ceremonial ob- 
servances of the Naga tribes, who in his opinion must have once boasted a 
higher civilization, until they were driven into the hills. Prevision for erect- 
ing a wire fence and clearing jungle around these memoiial stones at Horupani 
was made during the year at an expenditure of Es. 99. 

MADRAS PRESIDENCY AND COORG. 

By Mr. A. H. Longhurst. 

A grant of Rs. 26,609 was sanctioned for the conservation of ancient 

monuments in the Madras Presidency and a total sum of Es. 24,612-6 expended. 
At Hampi, the ancient capital of the Vijayanagar Kings, Rs. 5,303 were spent 

on annual repairs and the maintenance of roads and watchmen. The roads 

throughout this vast site are now in good order and the visitor is able to motor 
to all of the chief buildings, consisting of temples, palaces, durbar halls, pavi- 
lions, gateways and picturesque fortifications. Repairs were carried out to the 
famous Vitthala, Krishna Achyutaraya and Pattabhirama temples and also to the 
group of buildings in the Zenana Enclosure. Since the institution of a motor 
bus service between Hospet station and the Hampi ruins the number of visitors 
to the latter place has greatly increased. 

At Mahabalipueam, popularly known as the “ Seven Pagodas ”, the sea 
coast town of the ancient Pallava dynasty and famous for its wonderful group 
of rock-cut monuments and sculptures, special attention is being given to the 
upkeep of the roads and planting of trees so as to form shady avenues to the 
chief monuments. Last year, owing to want of rain at Slahabalipuram a 
number of young trees perished and these have been replaced this year by new 
plants which will require constant attention for the next three years or more- 
The monuments being mainly rock-cut structures, their conservation is a simple 
matter, but the famous Shore Temple, one of the few structural buildings there, 
is situated within a few feet of the sea. The whole of its front plinth had be- 
come imdermined by the sea’s action and has had to be grouted and pointed 
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with cement to prevent further decay. This work has been completed and 
the temple is no longer in danger of being destroyed. In the same district 
annual repairs were carried out to the Dutch forts and cemeteries at Sadras and 
PuiiiOAT respectively. In the Kistna district, a sum of Es. 742 was spent on 
repairing cyclone damages to the Eort, Belfry, Powder Magazine and Dutch 
cemetery at Masulepatam ; and petty repairs were effected to the Buddhist 
remains at Guntapalle, Jaggayyapeta, Ghantasala, Ajiaeavati, Sankaram 
and Eamatirtham. A total sum of Rs. 761 was spent on repairs and main- 
tenance of watchmen at Gooty fort in the Anantapur district and annual re 
pairs were carried out to the historical Forts at Gurramkonda, Siddhoxjt, 
Eayakotai, Keishnagiri, Sanicaridrug, Atur, Namakal, Vellore, Argot, 
Diydigul and Anjengo. The repairs to these consisted mainly in the removal 
of rank vegetation, reconstructing fallen portions of the ramparts and bastions, 
patch plaster work and the maintenance of watchmen, roads and paths. A 
sum of Rs. 1,S05 was sanctioned for special repairs to three ruined Hindu 
temples at Danayakankottai in the Coimbatore District. The inscriptions 
in these temples are of considerable historic interest and show that Danayakan- 
kottai was an important to\vn in the 14th Century A.D. Nothing now remains 
of the city, the whole site being overgrown with jungle. The conservation of 
these temples has been a somewhat difficult matter owing to want of labour 
in this locality and also to the fact that building materials have to be 
transported a considerable distance over bad roads. The temples have how- 
ever now been saved from further decay. The remaining items of expendi- 
ture relate to the usual annual repairs effected to a large number of protected 
monuments throughout the Presidency all of which are being maintained in a 
good state of preservation. 

In the Province of Ooorg a sum of Rs. 920 rvas sanctioned out of w'hich 
Rs. 737 were spent. The work consisted of special repairs to the rampart 
walls of the Fort at Mercara and three Jain Temples at Mallue, including 
cement plastering, pointing with surkhi mortar, removing trees, removal of roots 
from the walls as well as annual repairs to the roads, culverts and drains in- 
side the fort and approaches and repairs to masonry elephants, fences and 
wells. 


BURMA. 

By Mans. Charles Buroiselle. 

The people of Pagan, headed by some Buddhist monks, have recently 
shewn a desire to repair and embellish certain old temples and pagodas at 
Pagan which have fallen into a state of disrepair. U Wilatha, the abbot of 
the Ananda monastery and U Kawthanla, of the Tangyi-taung monastery, 
Pagan, have undertaken to repair, with the help of public subscription, the 
Atwtnzigon Pagoda which tradition attributes to Kunzaw Gyaungbyu, king 
of 'Pagan (1001-1921 A.D.). 
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Tlie Atwia-Zigon, so called owing to its being situated within the walls of 
the city of Pagan and to distinguish it from the one without, the well-known 
Shwe-Zigon' of hfyaung-U, whose erection was begun by Anaivrata (1044-1107 
A.D.) and completed by his successor Kyanzittha (1084-1112 A.D.), is a stupa 
of conical type built on a raised platform. It is not a protected monument, 
but its antiquity is attested by local popular tradition and by a shrine dedi- 
cated to two guardian spirits erected on its western platform. The latter 
is a feature noticeable only among the oldest monuments at Pagan, and seems 
to be a vestige of the spirit worship of Burma in pre-Buddhistic days.. The 
Eti has, for some time, been leaning dangerously to one side, ivith the result 
that some damage has been done to the dmalalca and to a portion of the 6ihliara 
beneath ; and the dome and the terraces shew signs of deterioration in not a 
few places. It is gratifjdng to note that the above mentioned monks have 
taken in hand such an urgent and useful work. A pleasing feature of this 
undertaking is the readiness displayed especially by U Wilatha, to accept the 
advice and guidance of the ArchjEological Superintendent, in repairs of this nature. 

U Thathana, another Buddhist monk, abbot of the Sulamani monasterj^. 
Pagan, repaired, also with the help of public subscription, some of the brick 
and plaster images of the Buddha inside the Sulam.ani Temple, which were 
in a very bad state of preservation. These images were not the original statues 
which had deteriorated not only onnng to the action of time, but as a result of 
the vandalism of treasure-hunters, and they had been repaired from time to 
time by pious devotees mostly at the instance of the monies living near by. 

A new copper Eti was put up on the Lokananda Pagoda by another 
monlt in place of the old one, which was not only showing serious signs of decay 
but considered too small in proportion to the size of the stupa. 

U Khema, a monk of Myiupagan, and others have been collecting funds 


for the installation of electric hghts on the Lokananda pagoda and Mahabodhi 


temple. 

The 


It is expected that the work -will be finished in the near future. 
Sulamani, Lokananda and Mahabodhi are protected monuments. 


maintained by the Central Government. The monks mentioned in the fore- 
going paragraphs obtained the necejssary permission of the Archteological De- 
partment before undertaldng the aforesaid works and detailed instructions were 
aiven them iu each case as to the locating of the djmamo and the laying of the 


wres. 

The advent of motor vehicles has awakened the old capital from its secular 
Blumber, and the construction of a metalled road from Nyaung-U (the landing 
place for mail steamers) to Pagan, about five miles, has brought about an 
astonishing increase in the use of these vehicles; so that now the exasperatingly 
slow-going bullock carts have given way to motor-lorries, motor-buses and taxis, 
resulting in a considerable increase in the number of pilgrims and others visit- 
ing the monuments at Pagan. In the dry weather, these veliicles may be 
seen In every nook and corner, and wherever there is a road wide enough 
to’ allow them to pass. It is to be hoped 'they may prove a means of attracting 
to this old site visitors other than Burmese. 
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The conservation work undertaken by this Department may be divided into 
two heads, (1) Special repairs and (2) Annual repairs. The former consisted 
in the continuation of special repairs to the Dhammayazika Pagoda at a cost 
of Es. 5,496, and of the construction of the garden on the Palace platform 
and special repairs to the fyattliats on the Port walls at Mandalay, at a cost 
of Ks. 2,066 and Ks. 4,439 respectively ; special repairs to the Kyaukku 
Onhmin Temple at Pagan at a cost of Es. 1,630; providing an enclosure 
wall round the Pebingyaung Pagoda, Pagan, at a cost of Es. 273 and the 
construction of a shed for preserving antiquities at Mrohaung in the Akyab 
District at a cost of Es. 1,262, the sum spent for special repairs totalling 
Es. 18,653 in all. 

It was expected that the repairs to the Dhammayaziea would be com- 
pleted during the year under report, and a sum of Es. 8,600 was originally set 
apart for the purpose, a separate allotment being made for agency charges. 

But owing to lack of funds for work of a more urgent nature elsewhere, a 

sum of Es. 3,000 had to be re-appropriated from the amount originally allot- 
ted; with the remaining sum, the Public Works Department Officer in charge 
succeeded in completing the repairs to the inner enclosure wall and the pave, 
ment, the repairs to the main building and subsidiary temples having been 
completed last year. Eepairs to the outer enclosure wall have also been taken 
in hand, and it is anticipated that the entire work of conserving the Dham- 
mayazilca will be entirely completed in the course of the next official year, 
thus giving to this beautiful and unique monument another long lease of life. 

A sum of Es. ],630 was spent on restoring the damage done by abnormal 

heavy rains in the year 1926 to the Kyaukku Onhmin. This temple is a 
fine specimen of cut stone masonry and brick work; it is situated on the 
slope of a deep valley, and its plinth-level is about forty feet below the level of 
the surroimding country. It is built up in four receding tiers, and the roof 
of the uppermost tier — a flat terrace of lime concrete — ^is on a level with the 
adjoining country ; the earth adjoining the building on either side of the slope 
is reinforced by brick retaining walls. During the heavy rains in 1926, water 
percolated through the lime concrete in the roof and caused the collapse of a 
portion of the wall on the north-west side. The debris fell on to the terrace 
below and carried along with it a portion of the wall on to the roof of the 
storey underneath. The repairs consisted in rebuilding the fallen walls with 
old Burmese bricks in lime mortar and renewing the cracked concrete roof 
above. Provision was also made for draining ofi the rain water that might 
collect at the back of the temple. 

The Pebingyaung is situated iu the Pagan village, with houses on both 
sides ; .its enclosure wall had disappeared. In order to protect it against the 
depredations of boys and animals and to keep it clean, a brick wall provided 
with a small wooden gate was built around it at a cost of Es. 273, on the model 
of those existing around the neighbouring monuments. The new walls are 
2' 9” high and 18" thick and were built of brick and mud mortar, the upper 
layer being set in lime. 
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At Mrohaung in tlie Akyab District a wooden shed has been built at a 
cost of Rs. Ij262 for housing the antiquities found in that District. Since 
my first visit to Abakan in December 1920, there have been collected a goodly 
number of antiquarian objects. Among them may be mentioned a figure of 
Surya with an inscription on the back belonging to about the 8th century A.D., 
a miniature stupa of the same period and a fragment of a stone sculpture re- 
presenting Durga in the act of killing the “ Buffalo ” demon, also of an early 
date. These and many others among which may be included lithic inscriptions 
belonging to the 15th-16th century, had to be deposited, for want of a suitable 
place wherein to preserve them, at Vesali, a village about 8 miles from Mrohaung 
in charge .of the village headman there, and of the elders of various villages, at the 
sites where they had been discovered, and in the PubKc Works Department 
bungalow at Mrohaung. To remedy this unsatisfactory state of afiairs, an 
open wooden shed, measuring 32' x 16' with corrugated- iron roof and a 
wooden railing, was built for their accommodation on the Palace platform at 
Mrohaimg where remains of the old fort walls, stupas and temples belonging 
to the last dynasty of Arakanese kings (1433-1785), may also be seen. At some 
future period, when a larger number of antiquities have been collected, this 
temporary shed may be replaced by a more durable and appropriate building. 

The principal items of work at Mandalay were repairs to the Pijaithats 
on the Fort walls and to the buildings on the Palace platform. There were 
originally 48 Pyattliats on those walls, of which 45 now remain, three having 
collapsed ; two in the gale of 1926 and one previously. The repairs consisted 
in renewing the double teak board roofing, missing carvings, and the tongued 
and grooved wallings of the U, that is, the space between two superposed roofs 
of 8 pyattliats, at a total cost of Es. 8,940. A sum of Rs. 5,983 was spent on 
repairing carvings, roofs, floors and walls of some of the buildings on the 
Palace platform, and in laying Pakhangyi stone flags, and spreading Mandalay 
Hill gravel in the alleys. 

The usual annual repairs were carried out to the monuments at Pagan, 
Ava, Sagaing, Mingun, Shwebo, Amarapura, Kyaukse, Pegu, Syriam and 
Hmawza. Altogether Rs. 34,545 were spent on these. Out of this amount, 
a sum of Rs. 2,995 was expended in reconstructing the cracked and bulging 
walls round the platform on the river side and in stone-pitching the slope of the 
Lokananda Pagoda. 

A sum of Rs. 984 was spent on the Bupaya Pagoda and Rs. 733 on the 
Mimalaung Kyaung. The Bupaya is, like the Lokananda, situated on the 
river bank on a piece of land jutting out into the river. The side facing the 
river is very steep and a stone retaining wall had been built here as a protec- 
tion against erosion during the annual floods. In the course of inspection 
during last cold weather, ugly cracks were noticed in that retaining wall near 
the base at many places; and the stone pitching underneath had become loose 
and displaced. This was a grave danger to the stability of the building. The 
cracks have now been filled up and the stone pitching repaired. 

I 
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Tie lIiisiALAUKG Kyaung is a small temple consisting merely of an image 
chamber, and square in plan. It was built on a raised platform of earth kept 
together by four retaining walls. The platform is floored with concrete. Some 
damage was done to the platform on the north owing to a settlement of the re- 
taining wall on that side, during the year under report. To prevent further 
damage to the platform and a total collapse of the retaining wall, the latter 
was strengthened by buttresses, and the platform picked up and relaid. 

RAJPUTANA AND CENTRAL INDIA. 

By Mr. JI. H. Khan. 

During the year under report conservation works have been carried out 
at A.TMER and Patan in the Jhalawar State of Rajputana, and at Khajgeaho 
in the Chhatarpur State and Mandu in the Dhar State, Central India. Besides 
these the Bhopal, Udaipur, Bikaner, Bharatpur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah and 
Sirohi Darbars also report having carried out certain works of conservation in 
their respective States during the year. 

In the British District of Ajmer, four monuments, the Magazine Port 
Building, Delhi Gate, Tripolia Gate and Jahangiri Mahal at Pushkas 
were removed from the list of protected monuments, as three of them are 
occupied by offices of the local Administration and one is in a very advanced 
stage of dilapidation. Of the eleven monuments maintained on the list of 
protected monuments eight were properly conserved and maintained at a cost 
of Es. 5,982-8-0. These are the Arhai-Din-ka-Jhonpra, the Tombs oe Ab- 
dulla Khan and his wife, the Badshahi Building, the Marble Baeadaris " 
on the Anasagar Bund, the Takagarh Gate, the Sola Khamba Mosque, the 
Marble Pountain Tank in Daulat Bagh and Eight Kos Minars. 

At Ajmer besides the usual annual repairs and maintenance of the Archseo- 
logical buildings a commemorative marble tablet was put on the north side 
of the Gateway of the Magazine Port to mark the spot where Sir Thomas 
Roe, the first British Ambassador, from the court of James I of England was 
called in audience by the Moghul Emperor Jahangir during his stay in Ajmer 
in 1616. 

Pot the interest and information of the readers who may never chance to 
visit the monuments the inscription is reproduced below : — 

“ In the balcony overhead Sir Thomas Roe the accredited Ambassador of 
King James the Pirst of England was given the first official audience by the 
Moghul Emperor Nur-ud-din Muhammad Jahan^r Padshah Ghazi on January 
10th 1616 A.D.” 

The Magazine Port Building, in which the Rajputana Museum is situa- 
ted, was conserved by the Archaeological Department at considerable cost. It 
is still occupied by the offices of the Provincial Government, but it is hoped 
that the Local Administration may realise its historic importance and take - 
nec^sary__steps ; to vacate the monument and make it over to the Archieolo- 
gical Department. Special repairs ' undertaken at iqmer were, improvement to 
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the Sola Khamba Mosque by exposing its buried marble pUnth, the removal 
of tbe debris from tbe cliahutra bebind tbe east side of the south wall of Aehai- 
Din-ka-Jhonpea, and the repair of the chunam floor of the terrace of the 
Anasagae Bund. 

A number of carved fragments and sculptures belonging to old temples 
were recovered from the vicinity of Arhai-Dik-ka-Jhonpea, and these will in 
due course be removed to the Ajmer Museum. 

The Marble Baeadaeis on the Anasagar Bund continually show cracks, 
notwithstanding the special repairs executed from time to time in the last 
few years. The Baradaris are bounded on one side by the lake and on the 
other by a garden full of huge trees, and these cracks . appear to be due to 
several causes, natural subsidence near the edge of the lake and displacement 
due to the roots of the adjacent large trees. 

The plans and drawings of the ancient monuments in Ajmer, now avail- 
able in the records of the local Public Works Department have been found to 
be wanting in those details which alone will make them useful for Archeolo- 
gical purposes. A sum of Rs. 600 was accordingly sanctioned by the Central 
Government to initiate a survey of all protected monuments during the year 
under report. As, however, no suitable draftsman could be found, the pro- 
posed survey could not be started, but it . is expected that the services of a 
'Competent architectural draftsman will be available shortly for this work. 

During the year under report the Jhalawar Darbar tmdertook the work 
of conserving the five Chandeavati Temples at Patan. The greater part of 
the repairs has been finished and the Jhalawar State has had the advantage 
of a grant-in-aid of Rs. 2,000 from the Central Government to meet the cost 
of these repairs. Of this sum Rs. 1,660 have been already expended. During 
the course of conservation of these five temples a number of interesting images 
were recovered from the vicinity and removed to the Jhalawar State Museum, 
which, however, is now overcrowded and urgently calls for an early extension 
of its premises. 

At Chitor the Mewar Darbar have carried out some repairs to the Java 
tjTAKBUA or the Tower of Victory and to the Temple of Mokalji, and an 
expenditure of Rs, .1,226 out of Rs. 8,000 provided for the former and Rs. 694 
out of Rs. 5,000 for the latter, has been reported. 

The Director General of Archaeology in India on his visit to Chitor on 
March Srd 1927 was greatly disappointed by the repairs in progress at the 
various monuments, particularly the Jaya Stambha, some of the original bas- 
reliefs of which had been restored in a manner entirely in conflict with archaeo- 
logical needs. The tower is one of the most important historical monuments 
in India. It is about one hundred and twenty feet high and most elaborately 
decorated from top to bottom, inside and outside, with innumerable images of 
various lands providing valuable materials for the history of Hindu mythology 
and art. The tower as it now stands is in a most perilous condition, and 
until its stabibty is ensured no repair of any kind (and particularly such as 
those now being undertaken) is advisable. A meriorandiun by the Director 

I 2 
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General of ArchasoJogy in India has been forwarded to the Mewar Darbar, 
dealing with the conservation and repair of this . important monument. 

During the year under report conservation works were in progress at Kha- 
JUEAHO in the Chhatarpur State and at Mandu in the Dhar State. In the 
Khajuraho group of monuments the Chitragupta, the Gangaji and the Devi 
Jagdamba Temples received particular attention and are now in good repair. 
The protection of these monuments has been further ensured by notice boards, 
warning the public against any damage to the buildings. About one hundred 
and fifty-seven images Avere collected during the course of conservation from 
the surrounding jungles and placed in the Khajuraho Museum. 

The conservation .work of the temples at Khajuraho is almost complete 
and little remains to be done, save the cleaning of elaborately decorated sur- 
faces, the restoration of some of the topmost finials of the SiJclmras and the 
preparation of plans for a proper lay-out of the sites. 

The total cost for the year on these repairs, etc., and the preparation of the 
Khajuraho Guide by Mr. B. L. Dhama, amounted to Es. 3,975 of which Es. 
3,422 were spent by the Darbar and Es. 546 out of the balance of the grant- 
in-aid of Es. 1,000 made by the Government of India in 1926. 

Doni in the Chhatarpur State is said to have been founded by Dron- 
acharya, the teacher of the military art to both the Kaurava and Pandava 
princes. On the embankment of the Dronasagar lake at Doni exist three granite' 
built Chandela temples of the 10th century A.D., known as Nandimath, Surajmath 
and Mahadeva Mandir. Por this group of temples, the Darbar prepared esti- 
mates according to the Conservation Notes of Mr. B. L. Dhama, dated 31st' 
August 1925, which received the approval of the Archseological Department. 
Necessary conservation was taken in hand, but the work could not be 'completed 
in the year under review. 

At Mandu in the Dhar State repairs to the Nilkanth, Tarapue Gate, 
SoNGAEH Gate and Hoshang’s Tomb have been completed, while those of the 
Jahaz Mahal, Hindola Mahal and Champa Baoli are in progress. 

At the Nilkanth the open court of the north front has been paved with 


red stone slabs and the terrace of the same court has been supported 
large retaining wall. Better residential quarters for the pries^t. ^^the 

Nilkanth shrine being urgently needed, a hut has^bpwnor*-’'^’'^-E''tej^ ' ° ® 

site of the old one. The task of water-proofijpsuuw^-''^’^ ^ 

Poet Walls at the Taeapue Gate ha^al^Eg' the top of the pylon an ^ e 
have been executed to the battlement'^ jr been finished and thorough 
of the missing marble lintels that^tnup .3 of the Songaeh Gate bastion, i os 
have been replaced and the crac’ . support the clihajja of the Hoshang s Tomb, 
been grouted with cement. TjLD’kg. in the south-west corner of the tomb ave 
exposing the old floor and / debris from the compound has been remove 
of the place. The work . of tas greatly improved the general appearance 

is in progress. The cracl^^jj,^ repairing the conspicuous graves in the compound 
from the Taeapue Gate ^ome of the mosque which stands not far 

\ ere grouted with cement and the euges of the broken 


I 
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pilaster repaired with a fillet of cement. Debris has also been removed from 
the Daika Mahal, Daika-Ki-Choti-Bahenka-Maeal, Darya Khan’s Tomb, 
Mahmud’s Tomb, Andheei Baoli, Tavem Mahal, Ashraet Mahal, Hindola Mahal 
' andTiHAMi’A Baoli. In addition to the maintenance of the protected monnments, 
jungle has been cleared on an extensive scale from the ruins in and aroimd the Hindola 
Mahal, the Palace Square, the Naher Zardka Palace, the Mdnj Tank and 
the Eoza Mahal. Out of the total expenditure incurred for the purpose during 
the year a sum of Rs. 5,000 was contributed as a grant-in-aid by the Govern- 
ment of India, 

The survey of ancient monuments at Mandu was also sanctioned by the 
Government of India and a sum of Rs. 2,000 was provided for it during the 
year. The work was taken in hand in due time but the progress so far achieved 
is not appreciable for the reason that one of the two draftsmen employed for 
the purpose resigned his appointment. 

It is a source of continued satisfaction that the monuments at Saschi in 
the Bhopal State, so ably conserved and restored by Sir John Marshall, continue 
to receive the most careful attention of the State authorities. Jungle clearance 
and improvement of pathways in places have been carried out and the provi- 
sion of a Waiting Room at the Sanchi Railway Station by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company is a welcome amenity greatly appreciated by the 
large number of visitors to this famous Buddhist site. The want of a waiting 
room deterred many who would otherwise have visited Sanchi and the G. 1. P. 
Railway authorities are to be congratulated for meeting this need. 
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SECTION II.— EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 

EXCAVATIONS AT TAXILA. 


By Sir John Marshall. 
1. Grim. 


A little over two miles east-south-east of the great Dharmarajika Stupa 
and nestling into the hillside at the foot of the Margalla spur, are two villages 
known respectively as Khurram Pracha and Khurram Gujar. Between them 
a rocky defile through the hills leads to a small secluded valley and thence by 
way of a rough torrent bed to the glen of Gim, where there is a perennial spring 
of excellent water and, near by, a Ziarat (PI. XV). Above tMs glen the hills 
of the Margalla spur rise some 1,500 feet on the south, but not more than 400 
to 500 feet on the other sides. Such a spot, shut ofi from the world, protected 
from the winds and provided with an ample supply of running water, must 
have been irresistibly attractive to the Buddhists, and it was no surprise to 
me, therefore, to find there the ruins of two considerable groups of theii’ stupas 
and monasteries — one on a terrace immediately above the spring, the other on 
the lower ground a couple of fmdongs to the west. These Buddhist settlements, 
however, are not the only remains that invest this spot with interest. On 
the south side of the valley and between it and the glen of Giri is a rocky hill 
over 500 yards in length from east to west by half as much from north to south, 
which is detached from the main spur by a steeply scarped nala on the west, 
a more open depression on the south and a shallow saddle on the east, while on 
the north are steep bluffs alternating with more gently-sloping bays. This natur- 


ally strong position was further strengthened in old days by a bastioned wall, 

of which a considerable section, some 550 yards in length, can still be seen in/ 

a ruined condition at its eastern end, while other short sections are traceabW 
here and there over the western half of the hfil-top. Along the south sid/ 
the Avail is between 10 and 11 feet in thickness and faced with a late type c ' 

semi-ashlar masonry. Not far from the S.-E, corner is a narrow gateAV& 

The bastions, which are round in contour, are placed at regular intervals al</e ' 
the curtain of the wall, and also at the salient and re-entrant angles. In fi^e‘f' 
of the curtain is a plinth intended probably to protect the base of the (is,Il 
against undermining. Of the fortifications on the opposite hill to the /osth 
only a short section is now traceable. They are clearly defined at the^jijmt 
where they cross the nala and for a space of about 180 feet beyond, havere 
they turn eastward around the shoulder of the hill, but from there ojovirds 


their alignment is uncertain. One thing, however, is clear, namely, tharaiihey 
must have embraced within their circuit the all important spring Qpowater 
Ifigher up the nala towards the west, and it is not unlikely that they Lt took 
in the monastery area A — ^B. Inside these fortifications the hill-top C br-ugged 
and imeAen to a degree and for the most part so denuded of earth f t it is 
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improbable that excavations would throw any appreciable light on the history 
of the place. The remains of dwellings and other structures are everywhere 
in evidence, but potsherds and the like are not in such quantities as might 
be expected if this stronghold had been in occupation for any length of time. 
Tor these reasons, coupled with the remoteness of the spot, I infer that the 

stronghold was intended as a place of refuge in times of need, and I surmise 

further that it was built especially for the protection of the large bodies of 
Buddhist monks Hving at the Dharmarajika and neighbouring monasteries. In 
the Khurram valley alone more than a score of these monasteries are still 

traceable on mounds round about the Dharmarajika Stupa or further to the 
east ; and there were many more on the ridges to the north and south. Indeed 
it is quite likely that the Giri stronghold would be used also by refugees from 
the many monasteries on the further slope of the Hathial spur, including Jau- 
lian, Mohra Moradu and Bajran, who on the occasion of hostile invasions 

might easily have found themselves cut off from the city of Sirsukh. In the 
fifth century A.D., from which this stronghold appears to date, the whole body 
of monks in the environs of Taxila must have run into many thousands, and 
even assuming that they could have taken refuge inside the city, they may 
have had strong reasons for preferring to defend themselves in a fastness such 
as that of Giri, which might well escape the full force of the invasion and from 
which in any case they could on occasion beat a retreat into the higher hills 
of the Murree range. Towards the close of the fifth centmry the Buddhists 
especially must have been hard put to it to escape the fury of the White Huns, 
who were then over-running the North-West of India, and I regard this strong- 
hold of Giri as affording most interesting evidence of the imminent dangers to 
which they were then exposed. 

Monastery A — B. 

To return, however, to the two groups of monastic buildings at Giri (PI. 
XVI, a and 6). The larger of the two (A — B) which, as stated above, stands 
on a projecting terrace just above the spring, covers an area of 120 yards from 
North to South by 60 yards from East to West. To the north is a large 
stupa ; to the south, a monastery with some 20 apartments on the ground floor ; 
and in the space between them a complex of walls which have only been part- 
ially excavated but which may be assumed to have belonged to a chapel court. 
The stupa, which measures 62 feet square and rises to a height of about 15 
feet, is in a very dilapidated condition. Its core, as usual, is of heavy rubble 
and its facing of Jcanjur stone finished off in plaster, the paving of the lowest 
tier being of local limestone slabs. AH that is now left of the basement con- 
sists of a low plinth relieved by a line of dwarf Corinthian pilasters and a 
higher tier above it, which is also divided into panels by a series of pilasters 
set on a heavily moulded base. The plinth, which is no more than 1' G' in 
height, is disproportionately small for so imposing an edifice. From the fact 
that no fragments of stucco reliefs were found in the debris round the stupa, 
it may be infeiTed that its walls were devoid of figures in relief. 
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The monastery B, which is somewhat exceptionally well preserved, espe- 
cially on its southern side, is of semi-ashlar masonry of a decadent type, and 
so far as the main court is concerned, planned on the usual lines. Banged 
about the four sides of this court are 18 cells, some of which are provided with 
wall niches ; in the middle of the northern side is an entrance vestibule, and 
in the southern a passage leading to what are presumably the kitchen and din- 
ing rooms as well as to the stairs by which the upper floor was reached. The 
disposition of this part of the monastery is unusual and interesting. In other 
contemporary monasteries, like those of Jaulian and Mohra-Moradu, there was; 
in addition to the court of the cells, a Hall of Assembly, a kitchen (generally 
with a scullery and store-room attached) and a Eefectory. Now, in planning 
this monastery at Giri difficulties were experienced owing to the constricted 
area and imeven character of the rocky ground. Thus, at the back of the 
three cells numbered 10, 11 and 12 on the plan, where the Hall of Assembly 
ought naturally to have been placed, there is an outcrop of rock which it would 
have taken immense labour to remove. To get over the difficulty, this out- 
crop appears to have been levelled up to the height of the first floor and the 
Hall of Assembly built on its top at the level of the first floor ; and in order to 
provide direct access to this hall as well as to the upper storey cells, a stair- 
way was constructed on the east side of the passage alluded to above. This 
at any rate seems to me the obvious explanation of the levelling that has been 
done to the outcrop and of the other exceptional features of the plan, though 
in the absence of any actual remains of the Assembly Hall, my explanation is 
not to be regarded as conclusive. The passage itself was roofed by means of 
a corbelled vault, two courses of which are still in place, and received light and 
air through a window at the southern end. In its west side is a doorway 
with its corbelled arch intact, through which the group of rooms comprising 
the kitchen and Eefectory were reached. The room which I take to have been 
the Eefectory, is imduly small, but would have sufficed to seat between 20 
and 30 monks. The other two rooms resemble ordinary cells rather than a 
kitchen and scullery. Their position, however, is where we should naturally 
expect the kitchen to be, and I incline to think that despite their size this 
must have been their purpose. The passage on the north of No. 19 leads to 
a small side entrance like the one in the kitchen quarters of the monastery at 
Jaulian, the stone jambs of which are still partially preserved. 

Of the complex of structures between the stupa court and the monastery 
the plan has yet to be determined; up to the present. only a small section has 
been cleared. Meanwhile", however, it may be remarked that, the building M 
stands on the lower level of the stupa court, with a terrace over 6 feet high 
abutting against its outer face on the East and South ; and the windows, 
therefore, in the outer wall of the narrow passage K. K. had to be placed high 
enough to be above the level of this terrace. For the moment it looks as if 
this passage may have been a pradaksMna, somewhat similar to that in the 
Apsidal Temple in Sirkap. The semi-circular buttress which half obstructs it 
at the S. E. corner, has evidently been added at a later date, to save the inner 
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wall from collapse. Let me add, also, tliat the two walls N. N., which are 
hurled beneath the level of the higher terrace on the east, appear to have be- 
longed to an earlier structure which had fallen to ruin and been partially 
dismantled before the terrace was constructed. The minor objects recovered 
from this group- of buildings comprised iron nails, fish-plates, hinges, clamps, 
arrow-heads, needles, a sickle, copper rings, handles of bells, antimony rods, 
glass and ivory bangles and stone beads and coins. The coins, however, from 
this site are few, numbering only 26 and of these nine only can be identified 
with certainty. 

Mokastery C, D, E. 

The other monastic settlement (C, D, E) is set on a raised terrace at the 
western end of the glen, noth the hillside sloping steeply down to it on the 
west and a torrent bed sldrting it on the south and east (Plates XVI, b, XVII, 
a and b and XYIII, a ) — ^a position that has proved anything but favourable 
to the preservation of the buildings ; for the torrent has shorn away a large 
part of the eastern side of the site, and floods sweeping down the hillside have 
cut across the stupa court. 

Unlike the larger monastery described above, this one is constructed large- 
ly of small and large diaper masonry of the Early Kushan period, but has 
undergone extensive reconstruction in semi-ashlar masonry of a late tjqre. Of 
the main stupa which stands on the northern side of the monastery, less than 
a quarter is now standing, the other three quarters having been washed away 
by floods. From the little that remains, however, it is evident that its plinth 
was a square of about 60 feet each way with an ascending flight of steps in the 
middle of the northern side. Each face is relieved by a line of Corinthian 
pilasters standing on a moulded base and finished with plaster reliefs. The 
pilasters, cornice and base are of toyw- stone, the panels between of limestone 
diaper masonry repaired in semi-ashlar, and the core of rubble. A large 
number of the plaster reliefs, in more or less broken and fragmentary condi- 
tion, were found lying at the foot of the stupa on its western side. In style, 
they approximate to the later sculptures from Jaulian and Mohra Moradu and 
evidently belong to the period of the later reconstruction. Among them was 
a colossal head of a Buddha image which lay between the subsidiary structures 
2 and 3 on the west side; and a colossal hand, possibly belonging to the same 
image, which was only a few feet away in front of the third panel from the 
north-west corner. A third figure, when first excavated, looked like some cari- 
cature ; for the head of a life-size image, which adorned the drum of the 
stupa, had slipped into an almost natural position on the body of a much 
smaller one, and gave it a singularly grotesque appearance. Other examples 
of sculptures belonging to this monument are figured in Plate XIX, figs. 3. 4 
and 5. Of these fig. 3 (ht. 3V) exhibits traces of yellow paint on the face 
and of red paint on eye-brows, eyes and moustache ; fig. 4 (ht. 7-|'') shows 
traces of black paint on eye-brows and red on lips ; the height of fig. 5 is 9". 

Parallel with the west and north sides of the main .stupa, at the nortli- 
west corner, is a row of subsidiary structirres numbered from 1 to 8 in the 
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plan. Of these Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 7 and 8 are small votive stupas of the custo- 
mary type resembling those at Jaulian and like them, decorated mth tiers of 
lions and Atlantes, or of Corinthian pilasters alternating vdth niches, in •which 
figures of the Buddha and attendants are usually portrayed. All, however, 
are in a sorry state of dilapidation and not worth conser'dng in situ. The 
other two structures. Nos. 2 and 4, are mere platforms oblong in shape and 
devoid of ornament ; they are clearly not stupas, though what purpose they 
served, is not clear. 

Outside the limit of the stupa court on the west are the remains of struc- 
tures of small diaper masonry, but they have suffered so much from the detritus 
washed down the steep hill slopes that they would now hardly repay excava- 
tion. Against the wall on the south side of the court was a row of chambers, 
four towards the eastern end and one at the western. In the space between 
them, patches of lime plaster painted red were found still adhering to the 
wall of the court at R, and a few heads and other fragments of stucco figures 
were unearthed in the corner at the point S. All the chambers on this side 
of the court are raised on plinths about 2' 3' high, and with the exception of 
the third from the eastern end, which served as an entrance portico to the 
monastery, were undoubtedly image chapels. 

The first court of cells, D, is a small one, comprising a vestibule and 8 
cells ranged on the north, west and east sides only. This accommodation, 
however, was augmented by the addition of two other courts further to the 
south, with nine or more extra cells ; so that allowing for a double storey in 
each group, some forty monks in all could have been housed there. In 
court D the central depression — the only part open to the sky — ^was unusually 
small, measuring no more than 16 by 12 feet. At its S.-E. comer is the usual 
drain for carrying ofi the roof water. On the west side of this court the cells 
are still standing to a height of nine feet. They are pro'vided "with small 
■u-indows set high in the back wall, the sills of which slope doTOwards to the 
inside, and with the customary corbelled wall niches. Communicating between 
courts D and E is a passage way nearly 9 feet in \vidth, from which a flight 
of steps ascends to the fii'st floor and which also gives access to two large 
rooms, one of which was almost certainly the Hall of Assembly. The other 
may possibly have served as a refectory, but inasmuch as there was no Idtchen 
adjoining, this is unlikely. As is evidenced by its small diaper masonry, tliis 
monastery dates back to -Early Kushan times, when the monks were accus- 
tomed to beg and eat their food in the city, and when no Htchen accommoda- 
tion was, therefore, pro'vided. In the case of Jaulian and other monasteries, 
which also go back to the Early Kushan period, Idtchens and sculleries were 
added at a later date, and it is probable that similar additions were made 
here at Giri. If so, they may be situated in the as yet unexcavated area to 
the west of the Second or Third court of cells. 

Besides the stucco reliefs referred to above from the Stupa Court, the minor 
antiquities recovered from this monastery included a spear-head and arrow- 
head, fish-plates, rings, spoons and hammers of iron, a miniature casket, anti- 
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many rods of copper, lea'ves and rosettes of the same metal, bangles of 

shell, copper and glass, stone beads and the following objects that deserve 
more detailed description : — 

1. Gold ornament set with 4 garnets en cahuclion, hollow in centre and 
made in two halves fastened together on one side by a pair of hinges. The 
gold is very flimsy. Ht. 1". From GE. D. room 7. PI. XX, fig. 3. 

2. Eehef of grey Gandhara stone, 21j"x8j". In lower half, Buddha seated 
in Indrafeila cave with attendant figure on either side and animals (? pigs) 
in front. In upper half, separated by railing, four devas shower dowm. flowers 
from heaven on the Buddha’s head. The composition, pose and modelling of 
the devas are exceptionally happy, and rank this relief among the best of the 
Gandhara sculptures found at Taxila. From GE. D. room 2, PI. XIX, fig. 1. 

The coins recovered in this monastery number 309 in all, but most of 
them are much worn and many indeed whoUy illegible. Besides Local Taxilan 
they include coins of Azes, Azes and Aspavarma, Hermaios and Kadphises 
Soter Megas, Kanishka, Huvishka, Vasudeva, Shapur III (?), Hormozd II, and 
a number of Indo-Sassanian issues that have not yet been identified. A fact 
that they bring out very clearly is that at the time of the destruction of the 
monastery, an extraordinary variety of coins issued several centuries before 
must have been still current in this part of India. 

SlEKAP. 

Trial Trenches. 

Besides the above digging at Giri, I also took in hand the laborious but 
necessary task of examining the extensive tract of open cultivated ground in 
the lower city of Sirkap, which lies to the west of the High Street buildings 
and extends from the north wall to the foot of the Hathial ridge. This tract, 
which includes also the rising ground immediately north of what I take to 
have been the Western or Water Gate of the old city, must once have been 
an important quarter and I had long been anxious to ascertain the character 
of the remains buried in it. The trial trenches which I sank for this purpose 
were 10 feet wfide and aggregated a total length of about 7,200 feet. On an 
average they were between o and 6 feet deep, sufficient, that is to say, to 
penetrate the first and second strata of buildings. Lower than this it is rarely 
possible to sink trenches in Sirkap without first removing the structural remains 
in the upper layers, and this I was naturally averse from doing. In the few’ 
places, however, where the absence of buildings of the Saka and Pahlava 
periods permitted it, the digging was carried dowm to 16 or 17 feet and at 
one spot in Trench C as much as 24 feet. The structural remains encountered 
in this deep trench belonged to six distinct strata and descended to a depth 
of 20 feet below the surface, beneath which fragments of pottery and bones 
mixed with the soil continued to give evidence of human occupation. It is 
notew’orthy that in the earlier strata the masonry is both superior and better 
preseiw^ed than in the later. From the indications obtained in trench G as 
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-well as in pits sunk in previous years I incline to tkink tkat six or seven layers 
of buildings will be found in the gi’eater part of the lower city of Sirkap and 
that the period of its occupation -mil have to be pushed back to a date consider- 
ably earlier than that which I had previously inferred. Of the periods to which 
the three uppermost strata belong there can be no doubt. The first apper- 
tains to the Early Kushans before the reign of Kanishka, the second and third 
to the Scytho-Parthians who preceded them. To judge from the coin finds, 
the fourth and possibly the fifth, date from the time of the Greek occupation 
while the sixth is pre-Greek. It must be understood, however, that the above 
chronology is still pro\dsional. As the digging proceeds, more data are sure 
to be found. Meanwhile, it is safe, I think, to say that the sixth stratum and 
anything below it are of pre-Greek date, and it is safe also to say that the 
earlier strata must have s}mchrQnised mth the later strata of the city on the 
Ehir Mound ; in other words, that in the 3rd and 4th centuries B.C. Sirkap 
must have formed part and parcel of the city on the Bhir Mound. Parenthe- 
tically, it may be observed that great caution is required when drawing in- 
ference as to date from occasional finds of coins. In Sirkap, the foundations 
of some of the later structures are very deep, being carried down as much 
as 12 to 16 feet. In sinking them the builders had to penetrate through two 
or even three antecedent strata ; and when the ground was disturbed for this 
or other purposes, it was easy for an occasional coin of the currency to find 
its way into an earlier level. Hence it is unsafe to draw conclusions from 
coins unless they are reasonably numerous and spread over a considerable area 
or found in circumstances which leave no doubt as to the date of their deposit. 
As illustrating the unexpected depths at which coins may be found, I may 
mention that during the recent excavations in Sirkap coins of Axes I were 
found at the following levels : — 14 between zero and 2 feet ; 29 between 2 and 
4 feet ; 17 between 4 and 6 feet ; 7 between 6 and 8 feet ; 5 between 8 and 10 
feet ; and 3 between 12 and 14 feet. On the other hand, 12 coins of Azes II 
were found between zero and 2 feet; 45 between 2 and 4 feet; 22 between 
4 and 6 feet; 24 between G and 8 feet; 1 between 10 and 12 feet; and 1 between 
14 and 16 feet. 

As to the structures in the two uppermost strata laid bare in these trial 
trenches, they appear from the thickness of their walls and the character of 
their small diaper or rubble masonry to be generally siimlar to the residential 
buildings excavated in other parts of the site. Here and there, however, lengths 
of more massive walls were met with which clearly belong to buildings of a 
difierent and more imposing class. Thus, in trench D (squares 64 to 72), a 
section of wall, 5' 3" thick, was followed up for a space of 195 feet, and in the 
same trench (squares 121 and 122) was another fine piece of walling of the 
early diaper type. Again, in trench G (squares 4 to 11) there was a parti- 
cularly strong and well built wall of the third stratum, 3' 2" thick and 80 feet 
in length. 

Other featiues of interest met with in these trial trenches were patches of 
fragmentary brick pavements or floors (D. 74 to D. 79) belonging to the second 
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•stratum ; floors oi slate slabs (F. 1 and F. 16) belonging to the first stratum 
and several lengths of mderground drains, also of the second stratum (B. 8 
and B. 9 and F, 26). Of the drains the best example was that found in trench 
B. 8 and 9. Two sections of it were exhumed, connected, one with the other 
but of different construction. The first, which measured 26 feet in length, was 
1 ft. 2 inches wide internally and built of stone throughout ; the other (PI. XVIII, 
h), which was traced for 35 feet, conasted of earthenware pipes, 9" in diameter 
and from 12-|" to 14i" in length protected by stone walls on either side. Bach 
length of pipe has one end expanded, the other tapering, so as to fit one into 
another. 

Among the smaller objects recovered from these trenches the following are 
■specially deserving of notice ; — 


Coins. 

1. M -44 roughly cut flan. -22 thick. Stamped on one side only with 
•solar symbol. Trench C, 12' 8" below sxirface. The earliest type of coin yet 
found on the Sirkap site. Probably earlier than the well known “ punch mark" 
•ed ” issues. 

2. JSi *52. Ohv. Couchant bull to 1. Rev. ditto. D. 85, 8' below surface* 
■Of. A. S. B., 1912-13, p. 45. 

3. JE 'TSX'SS. Obv. Lion standing to 1. with chaitya in front. Rev. ele- 
phant to right. Trench B. 2 ; 8' 2" below surface. Cf. 1. M. C., p. 168, No. 30. 
Not previously found at Taxila. 

i. JEi -9. Euthydemos. Trench D. 34. 4' 6" below surface. Cf. P. Mm, 
Cat., PI. I, 16. Not previously found at Taxila. 

5. .E 'lx* 93 Archebios. Trench D. 124. 4' below surface. Of. P. Mm. 
’Cat., PI. IV, 230. 

6. -gsX'Sl. Maues. Trench D. 66. 2' below surface. Cf. B. 31. Cat., 
PI. XVI, 6. 

1. M '61 X'61. Ditto. Trench D. 74. 8' below surface. Cf. P. Cat., 

PI. X, 18. 

8. AL 1*08 Azes. Trench D. 26. 9' below surface. P. 3Im. Cat., PI. XII, 

304. 

9. A5 -63. Ditto. Trench D. 128. 4' 4" below surface. Cf. P. l\Im. Cat., 
PI. XI, No. 172. 

10. M -98. Gondophares. Trench D. 34. 4' 6" below surface. Cf. P. 3Im. 
•Cat., PI. XV, No. 59. 


Aliscellaneous antiquities. 

Among the miscellaneous antiquities found in these trenches were numerous 
large store jars of earthenware {e.g., in D. 95 and 142, and in F. 1, 2, 15 and 
21), several fragments of “ offerings’ tanks ” and the follomng 

1. Collection of iron objects in a much corroded and fragmentary condi- 
"tion. One, comprising clamps, bells and fastenings, from Trench B, 18, 3 feet 
below surface ; a second, including a small iron cart, from F. 7, 3’ 7" h.s. ; and 
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a third, including scale pans and sword blades, from F. 9, 1' 2" h.s. These 
objects were all too disintegrated to be treated chenucally. 

2. Two miniature tripod bowls of copper. One from D. 11, 2 ft. below 
surface; ht. 2|-". The other from D. 15, 5' 6" h.s.; ht. r2". PI. XX, fig. 4. 

3. Hair pin of copper with female figure for terminal ; length 3-3". From 
G. 51 ; 3 ft. below surface. PI. XX, fig. 2. 

4. Collection of the following objects from trench D. 34, 4' 6" below sur- 
face : — 

(а) Earthenware water cooler with spout and 3 lugs pierced for suspen- 

sion. The upper part is adorned with linear, floral and other pat- 
terns in chocolate on a cream coloured slip. Diam. 14|". PI. 

XXI, fig. 9. 

(б) Copper carinated goblet with horizontal ribbing round lower part; ht. 

6’3". Inside the cup were 341 copper coins including 1 of Euthy- 
demos, 1 of Maues, 1 of Azes, 6 of Hermaios and Kujula Kad- 
phises and 332 of Kadphises alone. 

(c) Copper ladle with looped spatulate handle. Length S‘4". 

(d) Copper cup with vertical sides on low base. Ht. 3|". 

5. Cylindrical vase of steatite relieved with incised bands round body, neck 

and rim. From H. 56, 1' 10" below surface. Ht. 6|". PL XIX, fig. 6. 

G. Seal of steatite with horse crudely engraved on it. 2|" X l\." From 

trench F. 1. 6' 8" below surface. 

Blochs C D' and E'. 

The sinldng of the trial trenches described above occupied the greater 
part of the autumn season of 1927, and it was not until December that I was 
able to resume the task of systematically clearing the blocks of buildings on 
cither side of the High Street. The blocks on which I then concentrated 

particular attention were those designated C', D' and E', to the west of the 
High Street. Of these the second is directly opposite the Buddhist Apsidal 
Temple and the others on either side of it, C' on the north, separated from 
it by Eighth Street and E' on the south, with Tenth Street intervening between 
the two. The clearance of these three blocks has now been carried westward 

for a distance of between’ 450 and 500 feet but from within this excavated 

area there still remains to be removed a considerable mound of spoil earth, 
which lies across the middle from • north to south. The area actually cleared 
during the past season amounted to nearly 7,000 square yards, but for the 
most part the digging was not carried deeper than five or six feet, as my first 
objective here, as in other parts of the site, was to lay bare the plans of the 
Early Kushan and Sc}'tho-Parthian structures near the surface and afterwards 
proceed to the examination of the earlier strata ; for which purpose it will 
eventually be necessary to remove the uppermost layers of buildings. At cer- 
tain points, however, where the open spaces in the latter were large enough to 
periuit of it, 1 the third and fourth strata were opened up and, in one or turn 
places, the fifth and sixth. 
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As the excavation of these blocks progresses further to the west, it becomes 
increasingly clear that each of them comprises a number of houses divided 
one from the other by party walls, but for the most part so erratically planned 
that it is frequently impossible to determine which are party and w.hich interior 
walls. Precisely the same irregularity in planning was observed last year in 
the case of the blocks on the opposite side of the High Street, and indeed it 
is common to practically all the middle class houses of the Parthian period in 
Sirkap. In this respect they contrast very unfavourably with the few houses 
belonging to the Early Kushan period that have survived in the topmost 
stratum, all of which are planned on regular and clearly defined lines and more 
compactly built into the bargain. Apropos of this irregular planning of these 
houses, it will be interesting to determine, as the digging goes deeper, whether 
the Parthians were responsible for the strikingly symmetrical lay-out of the 
streets or whether they inherited this from their predecessors of an earlier 
generation. So far as the limited evidence goes at present, it appears hkely 
that the general plan of the city dates back to an earlier period than the Par- 
thian, but whether the streets were as straight is doubtful. It is not unlikely, 
too, that in building their houses also the Parthians may have adhered to 
some extent to the plans of pre-existing ones, since in the few places where 
earlier walls have been exposed, they have been found to coincide as often 

as not vfith the walls above them ; and obviously it would have been an advan- 
tage to make use of them as foundations for the later structures. 

Of the minor antiquities found in this area particular interest naturally 

attaches to those emanating from the third and lower strata. Among them 

may be noticed the following ; — 

From the third stratum. 

1. Tapering 'copper tube, perhaps part of a flute, adorned vfith the fore- 

part of a horse (? Pegasus) in ivory. Length 3^". The horse springs from 
an acanthus leaf encircling the tube and is fastened to the latter by a small 
copper chain attached to its mouth. Passing round its body above the acan- 
thus leaf is a circlet of copper wire. The head and right leg of the horse are 

damaged, but the modelling and workmanship are excellent and imquestion- 
ably Hellenistic. Prom block E', Sq. 73’90' ; 6' 9" h.s. Reg. Ho. 888. PI. XX, 
figs. 6 and 8. 

2. Square copper seal 9-1 6" X 9-16". On face, in centre, swastika with line 
of Kharoshthi lettering on either side. The ring at back is missing and the 
legend illegible at present. From block E', Sq. 7G'84' ; 6' 8" h.s. Reg. No. 529. 

3. Round dish of steatite, diam. 4' 6". In centre, rider on hippogrilf. 
From block E', Sq. 75-91' ; 6' 6" h.s. Reg. No. 607. PI. XX, fig. 9. 

4. Copper Jiandi with two ring handles attached to shoulder. Diam. lOi", 

The body is made up of two sections rivetted together. Base damaged. From 

block D', Sq. fil’llS' ; 6' h.s. Reg. No. 1539. 

0 . A pair of small iron cart-wheels vith spokes and axles. Diam. 7|". 
length of axle 1' Sj". From block D', Sq. 61-118'; 6' 4" h.s. Reg. No. 1548. 
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6. Iron anvil. Ht. 61". From block D', Sq. 61‘118'; 6' 6" b.s. Eeg. No- 
1549. 

7. Collection of 25 iron bells, ranging from 2|-" to 8j" in ht. From block 
V', Sq. 61-118'; 6' 4" b.s. Eeg. No. 1551. 

8. Narrow necked vase of grey clay with slightly polished surface. Ht. 

G-r. From block E', Sq. 73-109'; 6' 6" b.s. Eeg. No. 1662. 

9. Earthenware vessel with two bands of incised ornament around shoul- 
der ; light red clay ; traces of two handles ; lip broken. Ht. 7". From block 
D', Sq. 61-118'; 6' 2' b.s. Eeg. No. 1541. El. XXI, fig. 4. 

10. Standard bowd of copper. Ht. 7^". At each corner of the square base- 
is a bird mth wings outspread. From block E', Sq. 73-90'; 6' 9" b.s. Eeg. 
No. 887. PI. XXI, fig. 8. 

To the same (third) stratum, though found at a somewhat lower level, 

appears to belong the relic casket of grey schist in the form of a stupa (ht, 

5-25") which is figured in PI. XXI, fig. 7. It was found in block D', Sq. 63-119', 
10' b.s. and is very similar to one found in Sq. 52-85' at a depth of 3', (Eeg. 
No. 1653). From the fourth or fifth stratum came the two handled bell- 

shaped vessel of fine light red ware (ht. 8' 7") which is figured in PI, XXI, 
fig. 1. It was found in block D', Sq. 64-118' at a depth of 14' 6". (Eeg. No. 
1713). In connection with this vessel, it is noteworthy that in ancient, as in 
modern India, earthenware vases were seldom provided with handles. Even at 
Taxila, where Hellenistic influence was strong, they are rare, but may be 
expected to be more frequent, when the third and fourth strata of buildings 
come to be cleared. 

Of the miscellaneous objects and coins recovered among the Early Kushan 
and Partliian remains, that is in the first two strata, the following are the most 
interesting : — 

1. Fragmentary relief of grey Gandhara stone. Ht. 13 j)". In front, 
a figiue, upside dowm, slung to a pole, which two men are carrying on their 
shoulders. To the right, another figure standing, much defaced. Behind, five 
figures looking on, of wdiom the one on the extreme left carries a flask in his. 
left hand and raises his right in the abhaya pose. He may, therefore, be a 
Bodliisattva. The identification of the scene is uncertain. From block E', Sq. 
75-93'; 1' 0" b.s. Eeg. No. Sk. 82. PI. XIX, fig. 2. 

2. Vase of light grey Gandhara stone. Ht. 5-5". The neck is pierced with. 
4 holes ; around the shoulder and body are three incised bands. From block 
D'. Sq. 66-119'; 4' b.s. Eeg. No. 1342. 

3. Eound offerings dish of grey stone. Diam. 5-7". Interior divided by 
tw'o pairs of cross lines into nine compartments, of which the four comer ones 
are filled with roughly incised quatrefoil derices. From block E', Sq. 77*90'; 
5' 0” b.s. Eeg. No. Sk. 501. PI. XIXI, fig, 6. 

4. Pound offerings dish of fine grey stone. Diam. 6", Inside and to loft, 
above exergue, winged figure riding winged antelope ; to r., small wild ram, 
and behind it, aringed monster attacking antelope. Eim decorated with half- 
lotus device. ■ TTic winged antelope and rider call to mind contemporai-y figures. 
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on the gateways of Sanchi. From block E', )Sq. 77'90' ; 5' 6" b.s. Keg. No. 
Sk. 501. PI. XX, fig. 10. 

5. Eound offerings dish of blue-grey stone. Diain. 6‘8". Inside hippo- 
camp in upper half, foliate design in lower. From block E', Sq. 74‘108', 2' 
h.s. Reg. No. Sk. 1649. PI. XXI, fig. 2. 

6. Copper statuette of male figure. Ht. 4j". Wears dhoti from hips down- 
wards, and scarf wrapped over left shoulder ; necklace tied behind, earrings 
and bracelets. Helmet-like headdress with deep flap behind, r. and 1. hands 
on hips, holding uncertain objects. From block E', Sq. 74'90', 4' 6" b.s. Reg. 
No. 295. PI. XX, fig. 1. 

7. Copper inkpot with serpentine handle and stopper originally attached 
to it by chain. Diam. of rim 4‘1''. From block E', Sq. 77'91' ; 3' b.s. Reg. 
No. 177, PI. XXI, fig. 5.1 

8. Copper pen with nib split as in reed pens. Length 5|". From block D', 
Sq. 66-119'; 4' b.s. Reg. No. 1335. 

9. Standard cup of copper. Ht. 2-75". From block O', Sq. 47-95' ; 4' 3" 
b.s. Reg. No. 1019. 

10. Copper bowl. Diam. 7^". From block E', Sq. 76-90'. 2' 10" b.s. Reg. 
No. 1028. 

11. Copper pan with ring handle. Diam. 10-5". From block E', Sq. 74-85'; 
3' 0" b.s. Reg. No. 884. 

12. Ditto. Diam. 13". From block D', Sq. 60-119', 4' 3" b.s. Reg. No. 1319. 

13. Copper bell jar, Ht. 1' 9|", made in two sections and rivetted. From 
block O', Sq. 44-96' ; 4' b.s. Beg. No. 108. 

14. Terracotta disc with floral and linear designs. Diam. 5|". Sq. 75-92'; 
3'b.s. PI. XXI, fig. 3. 

15. Copper ladle with spatulate handle looped backward at the end. Length 
13". From block D', Sq. 62-117'; 3' 6" b.s. Reg. No. 1336. 

16. Bronze terminal of {1) staff surmounted by dharniachahm. Ht. 5i". 
From block E', Sq. 79-84' ; 1' 9" Reg. No. 149. PI. XX, fig. 5. 


. Coins. 

1. Local Taxilan. M "6. Obv. Tree in railing. Rev. blank. Sk. 210. 

2. Philoxenos. M -83X-86. Sk. 65. Cf. P. Mus. Cat., PI. VH, 590 

3. Azes. M "48. Sk. 62. Cf. Ibid, PI. XI, 40. 

4. Ditto. AL IXI. Sk. 147. Cf, Br. Mus. Cat., PI. XIX, 10. 

5. Ditto. Ixl. Sk. 478. Cf. P. Mus. Cat., PI. XI, 217. 

6. Gondophares. .lE -48. Sk. 1487. Cf. Ibid., p. 151. No. 39. 

7. Uncertain. -8X-8. Obv. Lotus bud and leaves. Rev. Uncertain object. 
Sk. 29. Unique. 

8. Ditto. M '55X'5 Obv. Solar symbol (?) in dotted circle. Rev. Inscription 
uncertain. Sk. 1349. 


I For a group of copper objects in eilu, inclading this inkpot see PI. XVIII, Eg. c. — Ed. 
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9, Ditto. M ‘48. Ohv. King on horseback. 6r. leg. illegible. Rev. Deity 
(? Pallas) standing to r. Nandipada symbol to 1. Kb. legend illegible. Pro- 
bably ot Azes. Sk. 938. Cf. P. Mus. Cat., PL XV, 400. 

The total number of coins found in Sirkap this season was 789, of which 
626 belonged to Kujula Kadphises, 112 to Azes II, 74 to Azes I, 28 were local 
Taxilan and 89 were illegible. The other rulers represented were : — ^Eutbyde- 
mos, 1 ; Axchebios, 1 ; Apollodotos, 2 ; Philosenos, 1 ; Hermaios, 2 ; Maues, 3 ; 
Azes and Aspavarma, 2 ; Gondopbares, 12 ; Abdagases, 5 ; Eanjuvula, 7 ; Her- 
maios and Kadphises, 6 ; Hermaios, 2 ; uncertain, 15. 

Other buildings in Sirkap in the clearance of which substantial progress 
was made during the past year, but which can more conveniently be described 
later, were blocks B', P, L and P', the last mentioned a structure of propor- 
tions as massive almost as the Palace itself, to which it stands opposite on 
the other side of the High Street. Simultaneously noth these operations, the 
opportumty was also taken of continuing the excavation of the High Street 
towards the south as far as the foot of the Hathial spur. A special reason 
that I had for following up the Street in this direction was that I assumed 
the existence of another street of some importance running east and west 
across the city and crossing the High Street at a point a little south of the 
modem pathway across Shkap, and I thought it not imlikely that there was 
once an open square at the intersection of the two streets. My excavations 
have not yet gone far enough to prove or disprove the correctness of this 
surmise, but it is noteworthy that in the 30 ft. trench which I cut across the 
area in question no remains of buildings were met with, though they were 
picked up again as the trench neared the Hathial spur. The probability, there- 
fore, that there was in fact an open space, or perhaps a tank, at this point is 
increased. An unexpected feature lighted upon in this digging was a mass of 
rough rubble masonry across the High Street in squares 200-202, 72' — 74' be- 
neath the modem pathway referred to above. This masonry which is some 

30 feet in thickness” and pierced by a drain from north to south, is evidently 
only a foundation and from its construction as well as its level, appears to be 
considerably later than the later Parthian remains on the north. Possibly it 
may date from the later Kushan period when the *KunaIa stupa and monas- 
tery were erected there, i.e., about the 4th century A.D. Among the minor 
objects found in the structures uncovered near the foot of Hathial (Sq. 229‘75') 
was another of the curious stone discs of which three examples had previously 
been found on the Blur Mound^ and one at Kosam (PI. XX, fig. 7). It is of 

polished sandstone 3j" in diam. adorned on the upper surface with concentric 

bands of cross and cable patterns and mth four nude female figures alternating 
with honey-suckle designs engraved in relief around the central hole. The ex- 
quisitely fine technique of tliis carving on sandstone coupled with the style 

of the figures leave no room for doubt that all these discs are products of 
Manryan art. VTiat their purpose was, still remains in doubt. It could hardly 


‘ Cf. A. B. n., 1920-2], Pi. xvn, 30. 
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have been utilitarian, nor are they suited for personal ornaments. The nude 
figures engraved on them appear to represent a goddess of Fertility, perhaps 
the earth goddess Prithivi, and they point to the discs having served as votive 
offerings. The Earth itself, it may be recalled, was conceived of as wheel- 
shaped^ in the Rigveda, and is said to be ‘ circular ’ in the Satapatha Brahmna. 
A disc of terracotta bearing an image in relief of a goddess of Fertility, who 
may be identical with Prithivi, was unearthed by me in 1911-12 at Bhita and 
is published in my Eeport for that year.^ It belongs to the Kushan or early 
Gupta age and depicts the goddess with legs wide apart and with a lotus — 
emblem of birth — issuing from her neck in place of her head. A similar plaque 
was also found at Kosam and is now in the Indian Museum.® With these 
may be compared a sealing from Harappa (No. 649) exhibiting the goddess of 
Fertility with her legs wide apart as on the plaques referred to, but portrayed 
upside down with a plant issuing from her womb instead of from her neck. 
These figures of the Fertility goddess are particularly significant, because the 
form of the ring-stones from Taxila and Kosaih also calls to mind the peculiar 
ring-stones from Harappa and Mohenjodaro, which I have elsewhere suggested 
were votive offerings symbolic of the ymii. The cult of the yoni as of the lingo, 
has long been recognised as pre-Aryan in origin and examples of it might na- 
turally be expected to occur among the antiquities of Harappa and Mohen- 
jodaro, which there are the strongest reasons for regarding as pre-Aryan. Whe- 
ther the pre-Aryan goddess of Fertility afterwards came to be identified with 
the Vedic Prithivi, and whether it is the latter or the former who is represented 
on the Taxila ring stones, are questions on which further light is needed. 

EXCAVATIONS AT MOHENJODARO. 

By Mr. E, J. H. Mackay. 

Excavations were carried out in two areas at Mohenjodaro during the 
season 1927-28. A large expanse of untouched ground lying between the Stupa 
buildings and the Great Tank was the first to be attacked. After the com- 
mencement of the work at the end of October we laid bare the upper 
portion of a large detached building of considerable importance. . 

On reference to the plan in Plate XXII, it will be seen that the building 
situated to the east is of some complexity. Tliis apparent lack of clearness 
will, however, disappear if in this purview we take into consideration only 
those walls that are marked in full black. The walls of intermediate date, 
some of which lie beneath the walls of late date (those filled in with black) 
have not yet been sufficiently cleared to admit of detailed description. Indeed, 
to make a proper plan of the buildings of intermediate date in this area will 
necessitate the removal of the superposed walls of late date, which it has not 
as yet been thought desirable to do. 

’ Eig. X. 89'4. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 362. 

! A. 3. E.. 1911-12, p. 76, No. 40, and PL XXm. 40. 

’ 1. M. Cat., n, p. 286. No. KM. 36. 

■ ' ' ■ • I. 2 
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Tile late walls, however, do help us to visualize the earlier portion of this 
building, for as the levels rose the intermediate walling was in most places 

merely heightened in the late period. The greater number of those walls that 
arc marked in full black rest on and, in the majority of cases, are of the same 
thickness as the intermediate walls that support them. 

Middle Section. 

Bloch 1. 

This is one large building in the eastern portion of the area, and it is bound- 
ed by streets on the south, east and west. On the northern side of this build- 
ing there is a certain amount of confusion due to denudation, and we are not 
sure at present whether block 3 did not once contain a building separated 

by a fourth street from the one to be described. 

The very fine building in Block 1 measures nearly 270 feet long, N. S., 
by 60 feet ivide, E. W. Its outer walls are complete except for a considerable 

portion on the western side which has been removed by brick-robbers. We 

do not Imow if there was once an entrance on this side ; but the probability 

is that there was, though there is nothing that may once have been a door- 

jamb in what is left of the walling of this side. It is quite unlikely that there 
was no entrance into this building from a street as important as that ivhich 
nins along its western side. 

At the southern end of the building there was one narrow doorway, found 
partially blocked up, which leads into chamber 2. At the northern end there 
may or may not have been an entrance ; the wall here is missing and, conse- 
quently, we cannot be certain on this point. On the eastern side, there were 
certainly four entrances and possibly a fifth. At the northern end of this 

side there may have been an entrance into chamber 78. The wall here has 
obviously been repaired and though no definite door-jambs are visible, they 

may have e.visted and fallen down before repairs took place. Eurther to the 
south a definite doorway which w'as found open leads into chamber 55. To 
the south again, a blocked-up doorway was found which once communicated 
with chamber 36, and further along again two entrances into passage 35, both 
of which had been bricked up in ancient times. 

The walls of the street on this side of the building are in a remarkable 
st.atc of preservation, standing as they do in places over 12 feet high. In this 
street was found the interesting little steatite figure (Sd. 3,008) illustrated 
in Plato XXV, No. 1, which is 0-58 in. high. The narrow' sloping eyes of this 
figure are typical of the ancient Indus Valley art ; they are seen in all the 
pottery figurines as well as in the stone statuary. This figure belongs to the 
intermediate period. The street averages 8 feet w'ide and a narrow drain runs 
down its centre throughout its entire length. 

Tlic mound rises to a considerable height on the eastern side of this street, 
and here we excavated several chambers of the monastery of Buddhist date 
that surrounds the stfipa which crowns the Sd. area. Buried deep below the 
pavement of one of these chambers we were so fortunate as to find the well 
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made pottery vessel (Sd. 2,687) illustrated in Plate XXV, No. S. This jar is 
6-3 ins. high and made of a light-red paste. Its highly polished slipless surface 
resembles stone. This vessel contained over a thousand copper coins (Sd. 
2,887a), but unfortunately in a sadly corroded state (PI. XXV, No. 5). After 
cleaning, however, they were found to be those of the Kushan king Vasudeva I. 
Unluckily, those coins that could be cleaned are of two varieties only and do 
not assist us much in classifying the coins of that period. 

A somewhat important courtyard, which measures about 33 feet square 
(Nos. 61, 66 and 67), lies at the northern end of the block. Its northern wall 
is plain, but the remaining three walls are fenestrated in a similar manner to 
the inner wall surrounding the Great Tank. A wide passage encircles three 
sides of this court, communicating with it by all the fenestrations, whose sills 
are all about the same level. But unlike the fenestrations in the Great Tank, 
these are all doorways and not windows (PI. XXIV, a). 

Towards the end of the late period to which this court belongs it was 
apparently utilized for other purposes. Here and there small portions of it 
were paved and used as a Idtcheh. Two roughly built circular structures of 
the thickness of one brick were set up in the north-eastern comer, apparently 
to serve as storage bins. We also found a large earthenware jar against the 
eastern wall of the court that contained animal bones, some of which have 
been identified as those of a sambhur deer. 

This report does not allow of the remaining chambers being described in 
detail. We may, however, state that in chambers 34 and 42 there are stair- 
cases that once led to rooms above. That in chamber 34 seems to be a later 
addition, for the foundations of its lowest step are considerably higher than the 
original paving of the chamber, most of which had been entirely removed in 
ancient times. 

Stupa Section. 

Blocl; 2. 

This block consists mainly of Buddhist buildings resting on masonry of 
the Indus Valley civilization. It forms part of the complex of cells around the 
stupa to the east of it. 

Middle Section. 

Block 3. 

Though this block has been cleared to the same level as the buildings 
to the south of it, we found but little masonry except at its extreme south 
and west. There seems to have been a large open space here enclosed by an 
unusually massive wall some 8 feet thick. Unfortunately, to the east and 
north of this block the moimd is very much denuded and, in consequence, we 
shall never know how far these thick walls extended. 

The street which separates block 4 from the building containing the Great 
Tank has been cleared to the level of the stone-covered drain that runs down, 
its centre. It averages 13 feet wide and though comparatively narrow must 
once have been a very important thoroughfare, situated as it is between two 
of the most important buildings yet unearthed at Mohenjodaro. 
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Noetheekt Section. 

Block 4. 

One portion of this block "which appears to be a single building enclosed 
by narrow lanes on all four sides is also seen in Plate XXIV 6. In the southern 
part of this block the chambers which are of intermediate date are overlaid 
by masses of masonry of the late period ; several of them are entirely filled up 
by it, with the possible intention of making a platform to support the later 
buildings. A considerable amount of work will have to be done here to deter- 
mine the meaning of this platform and to explore the chambers that lie below it- 

In the middle of block 4 a most interesting group of chambers was found, 
comprising two rows of bathrooms separated by a narrow passage, along which 
runs a drain (PI. XXVI, a and b). Each room has a very narrow doorway, 
through which a small channel runs into the drain in the passage. The careful 
paving and drainage of these rooms definitely prove them to be ablution places. 
But it is far from usual to find staircases in bathrooms, and the fact that not a 
single bathroom lacks its stairway calls for an explanation. One of these 
stairways is illustrated in Plate XXVI b. The fourth wall of this chamber 
had been entirely removed by brick-robbers. 

These ablution places may have been used by priests who were possibly 
quartered in cells above, from which they descended to bathe. On the other 
hand, the rooms may have been entered by the bathers from below and in 
this case it is possible that after making himself ceremonially pure the occupant 
of each bathroom ascended by the staircase to a chapel above to perform 
his devotions. I am inclined to regard the first explanation as the more likely, 
since the passage between the two rows of bathrooms is much too narrow 
to permit of people passing in it, and because of the presence of the uncovered 
drain. Probably this passage was only used by the servants whose business 
it was to supply water to the various rooms ; and it should here be men- 
tioned that pottery vessels that were probably used for this purpose were 
found in some of the rooms. 

It should also be pointed out that due regard was paid by the architect 
of this curious building to the question of privacy. None of the doorways 
face each other, and owing to their narrowness and the thickness of their 
door jambs it is quite impossible to see into the rooms by accident and difficult 
so to do intentionally. 

In the bathroom numbered 23 a bronze figure of a buffalo (Sd. 3,319) was 
found (PI. XXV, No. 4). This little figure measures 3 jus. long, and is of 
intermediate date, unless we are to suppose that these rooms were re-used at 
a later period, for which there is some evidence. Though badly corroded, it 
is clear that this little figure is a work of art. 

The walls at the northern end of block 4 are sadly mutilated, partly by 
brick-robbers and partly by re-occupation in Kushan times. Some of the rooms 
were re-paved at this late period with old material, and fragments of Kushan 
sherds were found lying about. 
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Northern Section. 

Block 5. 

To the north of block 4 lies another group of buildings (Block 5), separated 
from it by a narrow lane. Here many of the walls of the Indus Valley period 
were removed dm’ing the Buddhist occupation and the alterations then made 
have greatly complicated matters. In the northern portion of this block the 
foundations were found of five circular structures, averaging 12 feet in dia- 
meter, which were very roughly built of re-used bmmt brick. In aU probabil- 
ity these are the remains of small stupas of Kushan date. To test this theory 
we excavated the foundations of one in the hope of recovering Buddhist relics, 
but without success. 

Further to the north again there are a number of Buddhist buildings which 
we hope to clear and properly examine during next season. 

Northern Section. 

Block 6. 

The northern part of this block also awaits excavation. In the southern 
portion a line of chambers of the Indus Valley period are so badly denuded 
as to lack any doorways, but from their regularity of shape we may suppose 
them to have been store-rooms. Their foundations are very massive and they 
were clearly substantial structures. To the south of this row of chambers 
there are a few denuded walls, beyond which the mound descends steeply to 
plain level. 

Hi ^ ^ 

Dk. Area. G. Section. 

In the season 1923-2G, llr. Dikshit cut a preliminary trench between sec- 
tions B and D of the Dk; Area. This trench which was also marked D revealed 
' traces of houses and buildings along its entire length. Judging from the thick- 
ness of the walls of many of these buildings it was evident that here lay an 
important quarter of Mohenjodaro. We decided, therefore, to extend our in- 
vestigations here. 

We commenced operations in February, 1928, on the southern side of the 
western end of the trench, immediately to the east of section E. Here nu- 
merous house-walls were found, mainly of the late period, and by their very 
rough workmanship clearly those of an artizan quarter (PI. XXIII). Of this 
we found additional proof in the shape of four pottery kilns m various parts 
of the site. Practically the whole area was covered with a thick layer of broken 
potsherds, almost all of a single type of vessel. 

On reference to the plan, it will be seen that the buildings whose walls 
are represented in full black are vastly inferior to those of inteimediate date 
which are hatched. The latter are well constructed buildings with substantial 
walls, some of which still stand to a considerable height. When they fell into 
disrepair, the quarter was subsequently given over to the potters, of whom a 
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flourishing community lived here. In other parts of Blohenjodaro also, we know 
that there was a great difference in status between the peoples of the late and 
intermediate periods. As a general rule, potteries are only allowed outside a 
city so that the smoke may not annoy the inhabitants, and it is somewhat 
surprising to find the potter’s quarters situated here. Nor in any other quarter 
have we found such a large space of ground given over to artisans of any 
other craft. 

Bloch 1. 

This block is apparently a group of three houses, only one of which 
is in a tolerable state of preservation. No doorways remain, save into house 
I from the lane 17. This narrow lane (17), which was subsequently blocked 
up, once communicated with another lane (8), running N-S., between houses 
I and II. 


Block 2. 

The eastern portion of this block has been denuded down to the tops 
of the walls of a large house (II) of intermediate date. The limit of the mound 
is reached here and south of it there was a street. In chamber 26 a large 
expanse of well laid paving has a number of brick-lined sunk holes in which 
once stood water and storage jars. The very interesting pottery sealing (Dk. 
4134) illustrated in Plate XXV, No. 3, was found in this chamber, lying on 
the sill of its northern entrance. The cmious creature in the centre of the 
sealing is duplicated in Dk. 3599, Plate XXV, fig. 9. It may perhaps re- 
present an insect. This sealing measures 1’05 ins. square and 0‘29 in. thick. 
The back is plain and the whole sealing was once covered with a thick red 
slip. 

What is left of house II is well preserved and many of its doorways are 
still intact. House I is in a very bad state of preservation, and we shall 
probably remove it to get at the building of intermediate date that must 
lie below. 

This portion of the area was covered with a layer of broken mud rejected 
pottery from 6 to 8 feet deep, throw-outs from two kilns, whose remains 
were found in the large open space to the north of house , I'. It is unnecessary 
to describe these Mins in detail as more perfect examples will come under 
our notice later on. 


Bloch 3. 

Block 3 is separated from block 2 by a very narrow alley. It comprises 
five houses, three of which are of intermediate date. The other two are of 
late date resting on earlier masonry which will have to be examined later 
when the uppermost remains are removed. There seems to have been some 
disagreement between the owners of the adjoining houses II and III, for as 
will be seen in the plan each house has its oivn outer wall with a very narrow 
space between. 
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House IV, the upper parts of whose walls are of late date whereas the 
lower portions are intermediate in date, has some very curious niches in its 
western wall, which belongs to the earlier period. In all probability, these 
niches were provided for wind-scoops, such as are to be seen in the houses at 
Hyderabad, Sind, to-day. They are too high above the pavement, which is of 
intermediate date, to have been used as cupboards. But, on the other hand, 
wind-scoops are generally carried down as near to the floor-level as possible, 
though I have seen rnodern examples that are high up in the walls. 

In chamber 32 'was found the calcite seal illustrated in Plate XXV, No. 9. 
This is the first cylinder seal to be found at Mohenjodaro. In shape and mate- 
rial it is like some of the early seals of the pre-Sargonic period of Babylonia, 
but the motifs carved upon it do not in any way resemble the motifs on the 
seals of early Sumer or Elam. This seal measures 0-86 in. long, and it waa 
found at a level dated to between the intermediate and late periods. 

The comparatively well preserved pottery figure (Dk. 3506) illustrated in 
Plate XXV, Ho. 7, is of a type now well known at Mohenjodaro and Harappa. 
It measures O-lo ins. high, and was found in the narrow lane between blocks 3 
and 5 at a level that belongs either to the late intermediate period or the 
beginning of the late period. 


BlocA i. 

This block is in the main uninteresting. Most of the walls of late date 
rest on intermediate masonry. A well paved chamber which may have been 
a bathroom lies in its south-east corner. 

Bloch 5. 

This block is a well preserved building of the intermediate period which 
was added to in the late period ; but this later brick-work has been entirely 
denuded. 

Though very substantial, this building which is a single house is very 
simple in design. Booms 12 and 13 are perhaps the most interesting. They 
were formerly one apartment, which was sub-divided in the late period by 
a thin partition wall resting on the paved floor, in the middle of which there 
is a well, 2 feet 2 ins. in diameter, and built of wedge-shaped bricks. This 
apartment was entered from room 4. In room 6 the unfinished statue (Dk. 
4647, PI. XXV, No. 11) was found. It is made of lime-stone and measures 
8‘2 ins. high. Whether this statue was ultimately intended to represent a 
monkey or a human-being, it is difficult to say. The elongated head suggests 
the former animal. This statue can be definitely dated to the late period. 

1 

Bloch 6. 

Block 0, whose walls are all of late date resting on intermediate masonry, 
is separated from block 5 by a very narrow lane. It comprises three separate 
houses, all of which are clearly defined. 
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House 1 is a very simple building around a large courtyard, in the middle 
of wMcb is a well, 2 feet 4 ins. in diameter and built of both ordinary and 
wedge-shaped bricks. To the north of this well and partially' partitioned off 
from it, there is a neatly paved apartment which was probably a bathroom. 
From this apartment a well preserved drain runs under the southern wall of 
the courtyard to the narrow lane outside. 

The house next door (II) is somewhat complex and, either to avoid 
litigation or as a result of it, has its own outer wall. Though the pave- 
ments in this house are badly damaged, enough remains to show that practi- 
cally all the rooms were floored with brick. 

In the third house which is on higher ground most of the doorways are 
well preserved. Some, however, were clearly unused and were partially blocked 

up. As will be seen from the plan, there is little of interest in this house 

except its remarkable state of preservation. 

Bloch 7. 

This is a very complex group of houses, some of whose outlines are difficult 
to follow. House I, however, is very well defined, but unfortunately only the 
foundations remain with the result that the positions of the doorways cannot 
be ascertained. 

House II is of intermediate date and therefore lies at a lower level than 
the later buildings that surround it, whose walls all rest on earlier masonry. 
Only the upper portions of the walls of this house have been cleared, for the 
reason that it will be better to leave it until the later houses around it can be 
removed, as they will be in the future. 

Above chamber 33 of this house was found the unusual seal (Dk. 3616) 
pictured in Plate XXV, No. 2. This is the ordinary form of steatite seal, 
but engraved with a design rare on the seals, but fairly common on other 
objects from llohenjodaro. The seal measures I'l ins. square and is of the 
late period for it was found in the filling just above the chamber. 

House III is also a very simple building with a large courtyard in its 

southern half. House IV is largely destroyed by denudation, and so in a 
measure is house V,. in which, however, traces remain of what was originally 
a well-laid pavement. House VI is also badly weathered and the position 
of its doorways cannot be determined. The lowest treads of two staircases 
are still intact, however, as is also a soalqrit in the lane to the east, which 
former!)* served this house and received the water of the street-drain. 
House VII is quite separated from its neighbours. Its walls, which are of 
late date, rest upon intermediate walling, and they are so badly preserved 
that only one doorway could be traced. The intermediate masonry here has 
been only just exposed, but it, too, seems to be foundations only. 

rt is uncertain whether No. VIII can strictly be called a house. A 
inns wall which has no doorway in it separates its eastern portion from the 
rcestern portion, which may perhaps have been a separate domicile. 
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This westeni portion, however, comprises nothing more than a large rect- 
angular court with a well in the centre. This well is of intermediate date, 
but it was raised and repaired at a later period, the material used consisting 
mainly of broken brick. It is surrounded on two sides by a carefully laid 
pavement with an edging all round, except on the southern side where it 
has been destroyed. 

Bloch 8. 

Block 8 comprises two houses, but only the foundations remain of No. L 
House II is better preserved and several of its doorwa}'s have been traced. 

Bloch 9. 

Block 9 probably comprises three houses, but where one ends and the 
next begins it is difficult to say. A most interesting kiln was found in a coimt 
that separates house III from houses I and II (PI. XXVI, d). This is the 
first pottery kiln to be found at Mohenjodaro and merits a full description. 
It is circular in form and measures 7 ft. 1 in. in diameter. It now stands four 
courses high, with the bricks laid in alternate headers and stretchers, the walls 
being only C ins. thick. Around the edge of the kiln floor there is a ring of 
holes averaging 4| ins. in diameter with one hole in the centre. These holes 

communicate with a hollow space below the floor of the kiln which is sup- 

ported on rough masonry pillars, and this space in turn communicates with a 
rough flue that passes underneath the wall of the kiln to open at the siuface 
of the ground. This flue appears to have been opened or closed as required* 
in order to regulate the draught through the space beneath the floor. 

The kiln was probably closed in by means of a dome witn an aperture 

at the top by which the smoke escaped. The pottery to be baked was placed 

on the floor of the kiln together with the fuel, which we have been able to 
ascertain was wood and not charcoal. There must also have been a doorway 
in the side of the kiln to • allow of the introduction and removal of the pottery. 
But there are no signs of this in the walls of the kiln as it now stands ; it was 
probably at a higher level and has disappeared through denudation. Traces 
of wood ash were found on the floor of the kiln and a large quantity of 
broken pottery lay around it. 

Traces of another -lain of a smaller size lie just to the west of the one 
described (PI. XXVI, d). It is situated at a slightly higher level and is of 
different construction. It measures 4 ft. 8 ins. in diameter and has a rough 
column in the centre which probably supported a roof. An aperture on one 
side of it is J2 ins. vflde. Unlike the first kiln, which seems to have 
been used only once as it shows very little evidence of burning, this second 
kiln is much vitrified inside ; the surface of the bricks of which it was con- 
structed has run in several places. Such a heat can hardly have been neces- 
sary for making potter}^ and poss'bly this kiln was used for firing the articles 
of vitreous paste which are so common at Mohenjodaro, though no traces of 
these articles, either broken or whole, have actually been found in the vicinity 
of rhis kiln. 
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The large circular structure that lies in, the open space beWeen blocks 9 
and 10 ■was possibly intended to be another pottery kiln. It measures 15 ft. 
5 ins. in diameter inside, its 'wall is 18 ins. thick and in places it stands 5 ft. 
high. No flues or pavement were traceable, nor is there any evidence of burn- 
ing. It was apparently left unfinished and never used. 

The fine clay figure (Dk. 3509) shown in Plate XXV, No. 6, comes from 
this open space (30) to the north-west of house I. It is 5‘8 ins. high and re- 
presents a bearded man with long hair coiled up at the back. It can safely 
be dated to the late period. 


Bloch 10. 

This block comprises four houses, of which Nos. I and II are separated 
by a lane from Nos. Ill and IV. House II is of special interest as its doorways 
are unusually well preserved. A well in chamber 26 measures 2 ft. 9 ins. in 
diameter and is built entirely of wedge-shaped bricks (PI. XXVI, c). The 
steening of the well shows the marks of ropes and the pavement around it, 
which is of bricks laid on their ends, is very much worn ; it has collapsed in 
places, probably o-wing to Water-logging. That this well shows signs of very 
extensive use is to be expected in a potters’ quarter. 

The adze-axe (Dk. 4541) illustrated in Plate XXV, No. 10, measures 10’4 
ins. long and is made of bronze. It is the first of its pattern to be found at 
Mohenjodaro. It was found in the lane which separates blocks 7 and 10. That 
it belongs to the late period is certain, for it was found at a level well •above 
that of the intermediate period. 

The street that lies to the east of the newly excavated area just described 
(PI. XXIII) must have been an important thoroughfare. In some places it is 
over 30 ft. -wide and a row of shops along its eastern side shows that it must 
have been well frequented. Extending southwards for a considerable distance 
this street finally communicates with the ■wide street excavated two seasons 
ago in the Hr. area. 


EXCAVATIONS AT JHUKAR. 

By Mr. N. G, Majumdar. 

' The mounds knunm as Jhukar-jo-daro or ‘ the mounds of Jhukar ’ are 
situated to the east of the ■vdllage of JCtho Dero, about 6 miles due west of 
LARKiAXA toum. in Upper Sind and a mile and a haK to the south-east of Bero- 
Uhandio, a small station in the Larkana-Dodapur Section of the North Western 
Railway. Jhukar lies to the north of Mohenjodaro, its distance from the 
latter in a straight line being only 16 miles.* During the year 1918-19 
Mr. R. D. Banerji Ausited the site" and took a photograph of one^ of the 

' ' Sw Map 40 A (Sukkur) of tlio Survey of India. 

-Progress Rrjtori oj (ft r ccoZogicof j^Kirey, Western Circle, 1918-19, p. 68, 

* This is the B Slound mentioned below on p, 77* 
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mounds, which was declared a ‘ Protected Monument ’ in 1921. During the 
year imder review I was deputed to Jhukar to carry out trial excavations 
and encamped there for about two months. 

There are two mounds at the site, termed in the following account ‘ A ’ and 
‘ B ’ (PL XXVII, a and 6) which are separated from one another by a 
distance of some 300 feet. ‘ A ' rises about 17 feet above the surrounding 
plain, while ‘ B ’ as much as about 63 feet. On the latter, there is a solid 
square structure made of old debris and beaten earth mth a fiat platform 
on the top,- approached by a crudely built earthen stairway. It is evidently 
a modern construction raised on the vestiges of old buildings. 

Three trenches were sunk at the ‘ A ’ mound : one south to north, right 
through the heart of the mound, measuring 106' X 10' (PL XXVII, a) ; a 

second along its side, running east to west and measuring 145' X 12' ; and a 

third one into the alluvial land itself, of the same dimensions as the 

second trench and running parallel to .it. The area thus excavated showed 
clear traces of three different strata representing three periods of occupation. 
The latest settlement (stratum I) must have taken place during the Gupta 
PERIOD (not earlier than the 5th century A.D.), as certain coins and sealings 
would testify, and it occupies vertically about 12' of the mound. Of the 

dwellings built during this period nothing but a brick-paving, a brick wall and 
some fragments of sundried brick structures have survived. Reaching the 
middle stratum (II) a number of brick walls were discovered, the bricks measur- 
ing 10", 10|" or 11" in length, 4f" or 6" in breadth and 2\” or 2|-" in thickness. 
The bottom levels of these walls range between 12' and 18' from the highest 
point of the mound. Excavating still deeper, below the level of the alluvial 
plain, a few walls of the third period (stratum III) were brought to view. 
The bottom level of these walls varies between 20' and 23' and the bricks used 
are about the same in size as those of the middle stratum. In these measure- 
ments they correspond to the bricks employed in the buildings unearthed at 
Mohenjodaro and Harappa. Ear more interesting, however, is the discovery 
at the two last mentioned strata, of ‘prehistoric antiquities (Pis. XX’irfll and 
XXIX) in the shape of copper and stone implements, pottery, pictographic 
seal, beads, etc., which mostly are identical mth those from the above named 
sites of the ' Indus Valley Civilization.’ Again, the absence of iron at both the 
strata at Jhukar also shows that they represent what is Imown as the 
CHALCOLiTHic stage of culture. 

The lowermost and the middle strata have been provisionally designated 
Early Prehistoric and Late Prehistoric, respectively. And we should note 
that in so far as designs and colour scheme are concerned, the painted wares 
which they have jnelded, display certain characteristic features. Briefly stated 
they are as follows ; — The early specimens usually represent designs in black 
applied to a dark red slip, but this system is not always observed during the 
Late period when there seem to appear new stylistic features, such as the 
representation of some parts of the design (e.g., 'balls in compartments’) in 
dark red against a light red or pink ground. The substitution of red or pink 
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wash for the slip also comes into vogue. Again, new motifs are evolved, the 
most typical being ‘the hatched oval,’ ‘halls in compartments’ and ‘the 
spiral.’ At Jhukar, out of the many examples of ‘the hatched oval’ only a 
few were discovered near the Early stratum, and none of the other two 
motifs was found helow the Late stratum. Another point to note is the 
occurrence, in the Late stratum, of a kind of incised ware on which the 
decoration consists of rows of slanting strokes around the shoulder of vessels. 
This is extremely rare at Mohenjodaro and unlcaovm at Harappa. The only 
pictographic seal found came from the Early level and not a single bead of 
the tj^e illustrated in Plate XXVIII, 9 was discovered in the Late structures. 
Chert flakes, however, were coniniou to both the levels. 

No prehistoric object was brought to light in the excavations on Mound B, 
from which were recovered a number of household and other objects generally 
of the Gupta period (PI. XXX). ’ The buildings exposed consist of a number of 
rooms of varjung sizes built of sundiied bricks (PI. XXVII, c)' A masonry 
well, probably belonging to an earlier period, discovered below the floor-level 
of these rooms, 5 delded numerous fragments of a unique t}q)e of pottery with 
figures of the Buddha in relief. The dating of the buildings and their contents 
would naturally depend on the evidence of coins, about 300 in number, of which 
many ivere picked up from the aforesaid rooms. Some of these coins, although 
very much corroded, appear to be issues of Vasudeva I of the Kushan dynasty 
But the majority are of a type copied from Late Kushan specimens, and must 
have come into currency much later than Vasudeva, probably in the 5th cen- 
tury A.D. Of the latter, hundreds were discovered in the cells around the 
Stupa at Mohenjodaro. Our Jhukar collection does not include any issue 
of the Early Mirs of Sind whose coins have been found at Bahmanabad- 
Mansura.’ This fact shoAvs that the site must have been finally deserted before 
the date of the Arab conquest (A.D. 712). Other noticeable finds besides 
coins are a number of terracotta sealings (PI. XXX, 1-3), each bearing a legend 
in Gupta characters of the 5th century A.D. ; a terracotta tablet with the 
etters Musasa {i.e., ‘ of Musa ’) in Kharoshthi ; a terracotta sealing impressed 
with the bust of a Iring and bearing a legend which looks hke PalhaAU (PI. XXX, 
10) •, iron tools and weapons, e.g., knives, daggers, spearheads, chisels, etc. 
and a few plaques, of Avhich one in soapstone, Avith the figure of a horse, 
resembles some of those discovered at Taxila. But the most important of all 
is the 'poltery which sIioavs at least four media of decoration, viz., relief, painting, 
glaze and incision. The nature of the ceramic ware with designs in relief 
may be seen from Plate XXX, 4 and Plate XXVII, d Avith which may be 
compared a vessel from near Bahmanabad in Sind, illustrated in the Annual 
Report of ihc Arcliaological Survey, 1903-04, p. 138. Of glazed pottery we have 
two excellent e.xamples of Avhich one is reproduced on Plate XXX, 13. As 
regards painted pottery Ave have a fairly large collection Avhich is of much interest 
and deserves special study (PI. XXX, 8, 9, 11, 12 and 15). The designs are 


‘Coneens S. Jl., 1903-Ci, E]. XLVII and E. Thomas Ini. An!.. 1S32, pp. Stf US. 
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generally floral in origin and sKow a great variety. They are painted in black 
and red, but frequently in addition to these, a selection of other colours, such as 
yellow, chocolate, pinli and cream, is also used. Incised decoration is found 
on the interior of a class of dishes or saucers (PI. XXX, 6 and 7) the purpose of 
which, however, is not known. A vessel decorated mth ‘ pimples ’ all over the 
outer surface (PI. XXX, 14) is of special interest as it shows the survival down 
to historic times of a mode of decoration occurring on a number of prehis- 
toric vases from Mohenjodaro and Harappa. 

A list of selected antiquities is given below ; — 


1. Prehistoric Antiquities. 

1. Terracotta cone (1.2.6"). Prom Mound A, St. Ill, level 20.77'. Eeg. 

No. 521. PI. XXVIII, fig. 1. 

2. Chert core (1.2.85"). Prom Mound A, St. II, level 13.8'. Eeg. No. 601. 

PI. XXVIII, fig. 2. 

3. Painted potsherd ; design in black on dark red slip. Prom Mound 

A, St. Ill, level 22.56'. Eeg. No. 665. PI. XXVIII, fig. 3. 

4. Pottery tumbler (ht. 4.75"). Prom Mound A, St. II, level 13.82', 

Eeg. No. 547. PI. XXVIII, fig. 4. 

6. Pottery tumbler (ht. *5.5"). Prom Mound A, St. II, level 15.2'. Eeg. 
No. 472. 

6. Terracotta cone (1.2.7"). Prom Mound A, St. II, level 13.35'. Eeg. 

No. 596. PI. XXVIII, fig. 5. 

7. Terracotta animal figure (pig ?) ; 1.9". Prom Mound A, St. Ill, level 

20.77'. Eeg. No. 513. PI. XXVIII, fig. 6. 

8. Copper arrowhead (1.58"). From Mound A, St. Ill, level 21.48'. 

Eeg. No. 650. PL XXVIII, fig. 7. 

9. Pottery vase with pointed bottom (ht. 2"). From Mound A, St. Ill, 

level 20.84'. Reg. No. 659. PI. XXVIII, fig. 8. 

10. Steatite beads (dm. between .3" and .55"). From Mound A, St. Ill, 

level between 24.79' and 20.95'. Reg. Nos. 557, 644. PL XXVIII, 
fig. 9. 

11. Ovalshaped pottery object with a hole (1.3.5"). Prom Mound A, 

St. Ill, level 24.78'. Reg. No. 709. PL XXVIII, fig. 10. 

12. Steatite seal \vith ‘unicorn’ and pictographs (.9"x.9"x.35"). From 

Mound A, St. Ill, level 21.17'. Reg. No. 529. PI. XXVIII, 

fig. 11. 

13. Terracotta figure of goat (1.1.4"). Prom Mound A, St. Ill, level 

20.77L Eeg. No. 513. PI. XXVIII, fig. 12. 

14. Terracotta figure of bull (1.3.3"). From Mound A, St. Ill, level 

20.77'. Eeg. No. 513. PL XXTOI, fig. 13. 

15.. Painted potsherd : design in black on dark red slip. Prom Mound 
A, St. Ill, level 18.63'. Eeg. No. 600. PI. XXWII, fig. 14. 
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16. Pottery vase (lit. 2.25"). Piom Mound A, St. Ill, level 24.79'. Peg. 

No. 640. PI. XXVIII, fig. 15. 

17. Painted potslierd ; tree design in blac k on dark red slip. Prom 

Mound A, St. Ill, level 22.56'. Reg. No. 665. PI. XXVIII, fig. 
16. 

18. Painted potslierd ; plant and leaf design in black on dark red slip_^ 

Prom Mound A, St. Ill, level 20.77'. Reg. No. 512. PL XXVIII,. 
fig. 17. 

19. Painted potsherd ; a series of ‘ double hooks ’ followed by ‘ cork- 

screws ’ iu black on pink wash. Prom Mound A, St. II, level 
18.08'. Reg. No. 539. PI. XXVIII, fig. 18. 

20. Pottery whistle (lit. 1.95"). From Mound A, St. Ill, level 22.06'.. 

Reg. No. 543. PI. XXVin, fig. 19. 

21. Painted potsherd ; design in black on pink wash. Prom Mound A, 

St. II, level 15.65'. Reg. No. 687. PI. XXVIII, fig. 20. 

22. Pottery tumbler (ht. 2.9"). Prom Moimd A, St. Ill, level 26.14'.. 

Reg. No. 579. PI. XXVIII, fig. 21. 

23. Painted potsherd ; triangles with balls at apexes in black on dark 

red slip. Prom Mound A, St. Ill, level 20.77'. Reg. No. 512. 
PI. XXVIII, fig. 22. 

24. Painted potsherd ; balls in red within continuous loops in black, on 

light red wash. Prom Mound A, St! II, level 17.0'. Reg. No. 

481. PI. XXIX, fig. 1. 

25. Painted potsherd ; triangles with incurved sides and oval leaf motif, 

in black on light red wash. From Mound A, St. II, level 14.66'. 
Reg. No. 622. PI. XXIX, fig. 2. 

26 — 27. Pottery jar with pointed bottom (ht. 5.25") ; balls in red within 
chocolate loops on pink wash. From Mound A, St. II, level 13.08'. 
Reg. No. 474. 

Pottery jar ivith pointed bottom (ht. 4.6") ; balls in red within cho- 
colate loops ; other designs in black, on red wash. From Mound 
A, St. II, level 12.2'. Reg. No. 475. PI. XXIX, fig. 3. 

28. Pottery jar with pointed bottom ; much damaged ; vertical lines of 

interlocked loops, ‘ hatched triangle ’ with incurved sides, and spirals^, 
in black on light red wash. Prom Mound A, St. II, level 17.05'. 

■ Reg. No. 490. PI. XXIX, fig. 10. 

29. Painted potsherd ; ‘ hatched rectangles ’ with incurved sides, in black 

on dark red slip. Prom Mound A, St. II, level 15.05'. Reg. No, 
686. PI. XXIX, fig. 4. 

30. Pottery vessel (fragmentary) ; ht. 8.25" ; red wash at shoulder and 

chocolate paint below ; upper part of body decorated with two 


* The ‘spir.il’ docs not occur at Mohenjodaro or Harapjia, but occurs in EaluchiBtan (Noetling, 
Zciltehrift/ur Ethnologic, 189S, p. 409, fig. 42 and Ind inn JIuEcnm Kcs. B. K. 50 A and B). Cf. BrnnWoil, Studies ir.' 
Earhj Eotteru oj the Near East, Part H, p. JM. 
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bands of incised slanting strokes. From Mound A, St. II, level 
13.82'. Eeg. No. 545. PI. XXIX, fig. 5. 

31. Painted potsherd ; design in black on dark red slip. From Mound 

A, St. II, level 17.29'. Reg. No. 493. PI. XXIX, fig. 6. 

32. Painted potsherd; ‘hatched oval’ and star in black on pink slip. 

From Mound A, St. Ill, level 20.01'. Reg. No. 664. PL XXIX, 
fig. 7. 

33. Painted potsherd ; design in black on dark red slip. From Mound 

A, St. Ill, level 20.77'. Reg. No. 512. PI. XXIX, fig. 8. 

34. Pottery dish (fragment) ; dm. about 9" ; cross-hatched lozenge, 

‘ hatched oval,’ etc. in black on light red wash. From Mound A, 
St. II, level 12.27'. Reg. No. 549. PL XXIX, fig. 9. 

35. Painted potsherd ; star, ‘ hatched oval ’ and spirals in black on 

dark red slip. From Mound A, St. II, level 13.76'. Reg. No. 

605. PL XXIX, fig. 11. 

36. Painted potsherd ; hatched oval leaf motif and balls in red in con- 

tinuous loops on light red wash. From Mound A, St. II, level 
17.0'. Reg. No. 481. PL XXIXj fig. 12. 

37. Rectangular terracotta object with holes; 2.1" xl.85'' X.75". From 

Mound A, St. 11, level 17.19'. Reg. No. 426. PI. XXIX, 

fig. 13. 

38. Painted potsherd ; tree -with cross-hatched branch in black on dark 

red slip. From Mound A, St. II, level 15.95'. Reg. No. 685. 

PL XXIX, fig. 14. 

39. Chert flake (1.3.5"). From Mound A, St. Ill, level 22.53'. Eeg. No. 

575. PL XXIX, fig. 15. 

40. Bone polisher (1.3.46"). From Mound A, St. II, level 17.35'. Reg. 

No. 603. PL ■ XXIX, fig. 16. 

41. Chert polisher (1.4.2"). From Mound A, St. II, level 15.12'. Reg. 

No. 624. PL XXIX, fig. 17. 

42-44. Three chert flakes (1.2.4" ; 1.95" and 4"). From Mound A, St. 

II, level between 12.62' and 14.85'. Reg. Nos. 76, 76 and 629. 
PL XXIX, fig. 18. 

. 45. Copper spear-head (1.7.6"). From Mound A, St. II, level 16.08'. PI. 
XXIX, fig. 19. 


II. Antiquities of the Gupta Period, 

1. Terracotta sealing (1.65") ; inscr. in Gupta characters : Srir-Mmama- 

kasya (‘ of Mamaka ’). From Mound A, St. I. Eeg. No. 533. 
PL XXX, fig. 1. 

2. Terracotta sealing (dm. '9") ; inscr. in Gupoa characters : Sn-Rumachisa 

(‘of Rumachi’). From Mound A (northern slope), St. 1. Reg. 
No. 467. PL XXX, fig. 2. 

N 
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3. Terracotta sealing (1. .75") ; inscr. in Gupta characters : Sri-Karpari- 

Earasija^ (‘ of Siva, the Wearer of Skulls ’). Erom Mound B, St* 
I, level 11.33'. Beg. No. 763. PI. XXX, fig. 3. 

4. Fragment of pottery vase with Buddha figures in the Preaching Atti- 

tude in relief. From Mound B, well. Keg. No. 816. PL XXX, 
fig. 4. 

5. Stone sculpture (ht. 1.9") representing a Bodhisattva seated on a stool 

with r. hand in Ahhaya pose. From Mound A, St. I, level 6.3'. 
Keg. No. 71. PI. XXX, fig. 5. 

6. Pottery saucer (dm. 6") with design incised on the interior. From 

Mound B, St. I, level 9.28'. Keg. No. 526. PI. XXX, fig. 6. 

7. Pottery saucer (dm. 4.85") with lotus design incised on -the interior. 

From Mound B, St. I, level 6.25'. Keg. No. 834. PI. XXX, fig. 7* 

8. Painted potsherd ; design in black on piolr wash ; alternate red slip 

and pinlv wash. From Mound B (western slope), St. I, level 17.2'. 
Keg. No. 277. PL XXX, fig. 8. 

9. Painted potsherd ; designs in chocolate and black on pink wash. 

From Mound B, St. I, level 11.05'. Keg. No. 398. PL XXX, fig. 9. 

10. Terracotta sealmg (1. .8") with royal bust"; inscr. not clear, perhaps 

Pahlavi. From Mound B, St. I, level 7.14'. Reg. No. 756. PL 

XXX, fig. 10. 

11. Neck of pottery jar ; alternate red slip and pink wash ; designs in 

chocolate on pinlr wash. From Mound A, St. I, level 7.06'. Reg. 
No. 169. PL XXX, fig. 11. 

12. Painted potsherd® ; lotus design in chocolate on cream wash. From 

Mound A, St. I, surface. Reg. No. 339. PL XXX, fig. 12. 

13. Blue-glazed pottery jar with two handles (ht. 16.25"). From Mound 

B, St. I, level 5.98'. Reg. No. 98. PI. XXX, fig. 13. 

1 4. Pottery vessel (ht. 4") with pimple decoration ; no slip. From 

Mound B, St. I, level 3.37'. Keg. No. 100. Bl. XXX, fig. 14. 

15. Pottery jar (ht. 10.5") ; design of continuous loops in black on 

natural colour of pottery. From Mound B, St. I, level 5.98'. Reg. 
No. 92. PL XXX, fig. 15. 

' 16. Spouted pottery vessel (ht. . 9") decorated with six female figures hold- 
ing lyre and other designs in relief ; spout missing. From Mound 
B, well. Keg. No. 817. PI. XX'STI, fig. d. 

17. Pottery tablet (1. 5.1"X’6Xl. 6"); inscr. in KharoshtM characters: 
Mitsasa (‘ of Musa '). From Mound A (northern slope), level 12.43'. 
Reg. No. 507. 

’ A number of scalings bearing tbia legend •srere found on Mounds A and B. These are to be regarded as religions 
tobens libc thoeo found for instanec at Bhila (A. S. J!., 1911-12, Pb XV ill). 

’ TIic bust bears rtriking ler emblance to that occurring on some of the White Hun coins described by Cunningham 
{Laler hUo-Scilhians, 1894, e.g., PI. VH!, figs, 14 and IB) and MarshaU (A. S. S., 1916-10, Ph XXVI, figs. 40-60, and 
^S7). 

’ A painted potsherd irith design resembling the one described aboTO rras found along irith a sealing (Keg. 
No. ”8) of the type illustrated in PL XXX, fig. 3. 
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18. Potter’s dabber (bt. 2.95"; dm. at base 3.7") ; below tbe neck a group 

of two Brabmi letters : fra i, incised at four places around the object. 

From Mound B, St. I, level 4.51'. 

19. Copper coin^ with crude figure of Bing standing ; oblong ; about 

.4"x.4". From Mound A, St. I, level 12.82'. Eeg. No. 675. 

20. Copper coin with crude human figure on obverse and reverse wearing 

dress similar to that of royal figures on Late Kushan coins ; roimd. 

From Mound B, St. I, level 10.68'. Eeg. No. 188. 

21. Copper coin ; imitation of Late Kushan coins (probably of Vasudeva 

I) : poor ; obverse, King with halo standing wearing long robe ; 

reverse indistinct; oblong; about .4"x.4". From Mound A, St. I, 

level 8.95'. Eeg. No. 619. 

EXCAVATIONS AT HARAPPA. 

By Mr. Madho Sarup Vats, 

The entire cold season was devoted to excavations at Harappa. Old 
trenches on mounds F and AB were expanded to open out larger areas and about 3 
lacs of cubic feet of earth were excavated and removed, and some 3,000 finds 
recorded. 

The “ parallel walls ” area was enlarged on aU sides so that it now measures 
230 feet square. While brick remains are, as usual, very fragmentary, there 
are a number of stray walls forming a few disconnected rooms on the west 
(PI. XXXII, a). Several noteworthy finds were made. Among them are three 
seals depicting in a Ufe-like manner an elephant, a rhinoceros with a feeding 
trough and a composite monster combining elephantine, bovine and leonine 
features ; two sealings, one showing a large acacia tree enclosed by a railing 
which might be the precursor of the Buddhist railing in later times, and the 
other, a man with his back towards the spectator and carrying a wicker (?) 
basket suspended from his left hand and a long indistinct object in his right 
hand. He wears what may be a feathered head-dress and on either side of his 
head is a leaf-shaped object (PI. XXXIV, b). Other finds include a much 
corroded copper dish (7282), two spear heads, three chisels, and a set of seven 
long oval vases (PI. XXXV, a). Five of them contained one or two medium 
sized cylindrical vases, placed one over the other, and in each of these except 
one, was a similar miniature vase. One of the set contained only three 
miniature vases overlapping each other, and one was empty. There was nothing, 
however, to indicate their purpose. 

Trench III on the same mound was expanded southwards. Near its centre 
two rooms were fmmd last year and for some length outer walls of the same 
house have now been traced in that direction. Possibly there was a courtyard 

^ Some of the coins frotn Jhukar irero found either in association Tdth, or close to, terracotta eealings bearing 
characters tmdoubtedly of the Gupta period, approxiniatoly tho 5th century A.D, For coins bearing crude human 
figure in “KushSn dress ” see Cunningham, Coins of Ilediaxol 171 ^ 10 , PI. VI, fig. 1 and Marshal], A. 8. JR., 1912-33, 
p. 4G and PI. XL, fig. 10 and IflU-lo, p. 34, Nos, 41-44. 
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on the soutli. Other structures are too fragmentary to be described. Three 
interesting finds of pottery were made here : two near the centre and the third 
at the south-west corner o' to 7' below the surface. The first consisted of three 
fragments of a painted jar (PI. XXXV, g). The scheme of decoration as it 
survives, is in three registers separated from each other by double lines. 
The first tier consists of a deep wavy roll vdth the interspaces disposed by curvi- 
linear chequered designs. The second is divided by broad uprights of lattice 
pattern into a number of compartments in which difierent trees are depicted. 
On one fragment, in the left hand compartment, are seen a doe in front of a plant 
suckling her young, ends of boughs of a tree mth a seated bird, a cock, 
spider (?), fish and butterfly. In the right hand compartment, looldng towards a 
tree is a man with left hand raised aloft and the right to his head, followed by a 
frightened child. It will be noticed that their hair stand on end. Both wear 
close fitting breeches. The rest of the space is filled by cooks and fishes. Of 
the other fragments, one merely depicts a tree, the other a tree, man and 
cobra (?). The little that remains of the third tier shows circumscribed lozenge 
patterns in imitation of smaller designs in shell. 

The second find near the south-west corner consisted of a number of painted 
(Pi. XXXV, b) and plain vases, a toy bull, chert scraper, beads and fragmen- 
tary bangles. Among the painted vases are, one complete and seven fragmentary 
squat tapering vases, one complete and four fragmentary goblets and five cocoanut 
shaped vessels. Except two tapering vases and a goblet which had a green 
slip, the surface of the others was polished white. The decoration on 
polychrome ware was in green and red pigments over a white surface. 

The third find (5630) consisted of pottery exposed in three layers in con- 
nection with a frail brick enclosure, of which only the western side survives. 
The topmost layer held only one large and badly crushed jar containing a 
pointed lota, 3 fragmentary cylindrical vases, some nodules and tiny pieces of 
bones. The intermediate layer yielded three medium sized gharas, two of which 
were badly crushed, four pointed lotas and an assortment of five cylindrical 
vases, toys, fragments of terracotta bangles, cakes, and potsherds. The well 
preserved gJiara was full of unbaked clay tetrahedrons holed at each end, some 
of which had been crushed to powder. It also yielded a few tiny bones. Over 
the inverted bottom of this ghara was an animal rib and on the adjoining floor 
two beads and a faience sealing. The bottom layer contained a medium sized 
ghara, a squat pot, two pointed lotas, three fragmentary oval and four cylindri- 
cal vases, a cone, female figurine, pieces of triangular cakes, and sherds. The 
above lotas contained a terracotta bead and a , curvilinear ivory baluster. 
In this connection it should be added that the intermediate layer was covered 
with porous ashy • earth and bits of charcoal. 

Two other finds may be mentioned, viz., a fragmentary elephant seal and a 
hiconical gold bead (PI. XXXIV, e). 

In order to allow of a udder area for deep digging in the northern portion of 
trench 1 on mound F, it became neccssar 5 >- to excavate on either side of the last 
years deep digging. The western part gave a tiny 'paste seal depicting a couch- 
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ant hare, 12' 6" below surface, while further do^\Ti on the eastern side, were found, 
at a depth of 21' and scattered over a large area, hardened animal bones, one 
being the forepart of a skull with two horns. Under one of them lay an excel- 
lent seal of the Brahnani bud type. Tie animal has a prominent hump, well 
developed body and large dewlap. This is the only large seal yet found at such 
depth in this trench, only tiny seals of paste being usually met uuth at a depth 
below ten feet. Terracotta antiquities recovered between 18' and 24' are a 
small feeding vase with long spout, two other vases, a hollow flesh-rubber 
(7421), and two animal toys, in one of which the fore and hind legs are not 
separated from each other (PI. XXXV, e). Finds of hardened animal bones 
were also made at three places in the southern extension of the Parallel Walls 
Area at depths of 7' 4", 15' and 18' to 19' below the surface. The second and 
smaller collection consisted of charred bones lying over burnt earth, pieces of 
slag and a terracotta bangle. An important phenomenon observed in 
connection with the preservation of bones in mound F is, that they tend to be- 
come harder and less spongy when associated with a hard and impenetrable 
soil which becomes a deeper green as the depth increases. A sample of this soil 
was submitted for analysis to Mr. Sana Ullah, Archfeological Chemist, who 
writes : “ hardness in clays may be due to (a) metamorpluc changes and 
(6) pressure. As no evidence of metamorphic changes was found, there is no doubt 
that the hardness of this stratum is due to the pressure exerted by the superin- 
cumbent layers of the earth. A direct proof of this is furnished by the fact that 
these clods have now become quite soft. The preservation of bones is evidently 
due to the stoppage of percolation of water through this highly compressed 
stratum ”. 

On moimd A B the old pits I and II have been expanded into a large rect- 
angle measuring 194' from east to west and 137' from north to south. In its 
south-west quarter were found, scattered here and there, large quantities of the 
charcoal of some coniferous trees and of bamboos and reeds and heaps of 
ashes. All over this area walls are very fragmentary. A few are of sun-dried 
brick and the rest, although of burnt bricks, are of poor construction. Here was 
also discovered, in hard earth, an irregular and shallow saucer-shaped depres- 
sion, 11' 6" in diameter and 1' 10" deep, with a fihny coating of a slate coloured 
substance (PI. XXXI, h). Its purpose is not apparent. Along the northern 
extremity of the gabled drain and gutter, referred to in the last year’s report, 
a large portion was excavated to sink a deep pit for correlating various strata 
of buildings at this spot, but downward progress was hampered by the appear- 
ance of a number of brick floors and walls (PI. XXXII, h). 

Despite the above, spade work was more than fully repaid here by an 
important discovery of skeletal remains lying 10' 10" to 11' 4" below the 

surface, slightly east of the centre of its southern edge (below the shed in ^Plate 
XXXII, 6). Three fragmentary human skulls and some other bones, a tubular 
bead of terracotta and fragment of a brazier-like object were formd lying on a 
bed of hard earth in a somewhat defined enclosure 10' 10" from north to south 
and 9' 11" from east to west up to the broken end of the south parapet. On the 
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south and part of east, the enclosure is bounded by a dwarf parapet of single 
bricks laid lengthwise ; while the ruined walls of a building of the fourth 
stratum which are not at right angles to the parapets supplied the remaining 
boundary on the east and north. Stratigraphical evidence leaves little room 
to doubt the great antiquity of these remains. 

Slculls have been numbered 5440A, B and C, the two first roughly pointing 
to the south and the last to the north-east. Skull SiiOA lay to south near the 
centre of the parapet and of this only the chin is preserved. Skull 5440B was lying 
on the right cheek and facing east. Immediately to its north, the lower jaw 
was Ijing detached, while 54400 was partially inclined on the left. Only a small 
fraction of other bones, mostly Ijdng roimd sloiU 5440B, were recovered, but, 
except the lower jaw referred to above, none of them lies in its original position. 
It appears as though the corpses had been exposed and most of the bones 
carried away, some having dropped just south of the enclosure. Skulls, being 
at once the hea\nest and most compact parts of the human body, were 
apparently dropped down in their present position. 

Another find of great significance touching the disposal of the dead and 
consisting of a group of eleven burial jars was made a httle south-east of Mound 
D, on the western edge of the cart road between it and mound B. The findspot 
is at a lower level corresponding vdth the level of the surrounding fields. One 
of these jars was exposed by rain in September, 1927, and tliree others were 
disclosed in the course of clearance. Of these, 3934A, which is the best pre- 
served, contained nothing ; B gave a clay ball, pebble and small ivory object 
with linear decoration ; D was very fragmentary and 0, of which only the lower 
half is preserved, contained near the bottom, 3 fragmentary human skuUs and 
another bone with deep socket. Slcull No. 1 (PI. XXXIII, d) is better preserved 
while of numbers 2 and 3, one of which is in two pieces, little but filmy impres- 
sions are left. Early in February, 1928, an area of 24'xl6' was opened to a 
depth of over two feet and seven more jars (Nos. 7445A to Gr) lying about 3' 
south of the jars referred to above (PI. XXXIII, o) were disclosed. Their 
tops were only 3" to G" below the surface and in height they varied from 9" 
to 22". Five were covered with hds, of which two had handles. Except jar 
7435G which is broken, the others ate well preserved and painted in the 
upper portion. The lid of jar 0 has a hole in the centre. Jars A, D and F 

have a flange below their mouth with holes at four salient points. Jars 3934A 

and B had similar flanges. Jars A, C, D and G- are smaller than the other 

three. B and C have flat bottoms but D and G are globular. The largest jar 

E is flat bottomed and roughly pear-shaped. Smaller jars were turned complete 
on the wheel but the three large ones were separately made in two parts and 
joined near the middle. 

Jars A, C and 6 contained fragmentary slculls and long bones, etc., of 
babies of various ages. No. G being uncovered and broken, the tender bones 
had been damaged by brick-bats (PI. XXXIII, e). B contained an adult’s 
skull more or le.ss complete and confusedly mixed %vith other bones, D and F 
contained tiny pieces of babies’ bones along vdth a few fragments of decayed 
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charcoal and potsherds. The largest, jar E, was empty. In everj' case bones 
were found near the bottom and the infilling consisted of soft earth. Smaller 
terracotta vessels such as pointed lotas, cylindrical vases, etc., or toys and cakes 
were conspicuous by their absence. A few fragments of pointed lotas and other 
sherds were, however, found near them. The way in which the bones lay pell 
mell at the bottom and the size and shape of the jars indicate them to be frac- 
tional burials. On the other hand skeletal remains from the enclosure on mound 
A B described above, suggest a clear possibility that one method of disposal of 
the dead was to expose a corpse ahd after some time to collect and bury the 
remnants in an um. 

These jars are remarkable not only for their contents but also for the 
novelty of their shape, and paintings (PI. XXXIII, 6, c and /). On jar 7435E 
the decoration consists of seated peacocks alternated by horizontal rows of 
wavy lines ; on E seated peacocks are alternated by standing deer ; on B there 
are three rows of flying birds separated by sets of wavy bnes and trees ; and on 
A rows of wavy lines alternating with trees. 0 and D are decorated with rows 
of wavy lines and stars which are common to all. The paintings are primitive, 
limited to wavy lines and crude realistic designs. 

The extension of pits I and II on mound A B yielded other interesting finds. 
To the north of the enclosure containing human remains referred to above 
and scattered mostly over sub-squares were found numerous objects. 

Among them are, a tiny cylindrical paste seal inscribed on the circumference, 
top and bottom ; a faience tetrahedron (4763), a tiny oval vase (4764) ; a cross- 
shaped bead (4556), an amulet (4846) ; a copper chisel (5187) ; a rod ; a gold 
clasp, an ivory stilus (4896), a conch spoon, chalcedony linga (?) (4602), four- 
legged curry stone (4713) and a terracotta basin with straight edge (7140). 
From the rest of the trench also several noteworthy finds were made comprising 
two terracotta cylindrical bottles (PI. XXXIII, g), a large plano-convex vase 
with narrow mouth (4391) and a terracotta spoon in imitation of a conch proto- 
type (PI. XXXIV, f) ; a double convex steatite bead with cross-shaped patterns 
on both sides ; a faience leaf, conical temple ornament ; a miniature perforated 
bottle (PL XXXIV, a) ; ivory comb (7038) and stiluses (4956) ; lead vase (6051), 

and a large flint weight (7168). In the western section of this trench two jars 

deserve special notice. Xo. 5919 which is a large inscribed jar was found 
thoroughly crushed in sub-s(^uare at a depth of 10 feet. Its contents 

comprised small pieces of animal bones, bits of charcoal, a toy buU’s head, 
potsherds of a brazier, perforated and other vases, dishes, a fragmentary wheel 
and bangles and triangular cakes. About four-fifths of the jar contained porous 
earth mixed with some decayed cereal on which leaf-impressions were frequently 
traceable. The other jar (7765) was found in sub-square 9' 5" below the 
surface. Its contents were similar to those of the above jar, but in the porous 
earth a few seeds of the melon variety were found. 

Across the lower mound D a north and south trench was dug measuring 
150' X40'. It is shallow at the extremities but deep in the middle or highest, 
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portion of the mound and was left unfinished as everywhere a filling of sun-dried 
bricks was encountered. The principal finds from this trench are three unicorn 
seals (3975, 4015 and 4079), a square bossed amulet incised with three rows of 
concentric circles, two small paste seals, one of which is triangular and the other 
rectangular, and stone and ivory chessmen. 

Altogether 116 inscribed objects were found, namely, 48 seals of steatite 
with the unicorn type preponderating, 20 of paste, 5 of faience, 1 of clay, 35 
sealings of diverse materials and seven potsherds. The sealings show 
several examples of svastiica and cross pattferns. The latter may be prototypes 
of the former. Other interesting finds include several faience objects (PL 
XXXW, c), such as nose and finger rings, pendants, temple ornament and 
beads, a toy sieve and a perforated bottle, and an excellent collection of tiny 
vases some of which are also in terracotta (PI. XXXIV, a). Ivory objects 
include a hair comb, spatula, stiluse.s, needles and chessmen (PI. XXXIV, d), 
while among cherts, weights and an arrow-head are specially remarkable. Several 
smaller terracotta vessels have been fmmd shaped like cocoanuts and a pome- 
granate ; and a spoon and basket in imitation of a conch spoon and basketry 
(Pis. XXXIII, g and XXXIV, /). Other interesting vessels are cylindrical bot- 
tles with splayed necks, a glass-shaped vase, polychrome goblets and squat 
tapering vessels (PI. XXXIII, g). Miscellaneous objects include several varie- 
ties of wheel and handmade vases, some potsherds with incised patterns, carts, 
waggons and saddles of terracotta (PI. XXXV, h, c and /). Among male 
figures, one carries a duck, the other is nude and the third is in the attitude 
of adoration. Two women have flowery head-dresses and the third has 
tresses over the shoulders and then doubled and tied behind the head 
(PI. XXXV, d). Animals comprise a woodpecker, u hound carr}Tng a hare, a dog 
and other toys to which separate heads could be attached and some figures 
of birds. 

I 

A number of small cones of stone, faience and terracotta were recovered 
this year. They have round tops and flat bottoms, those in terracotta being 
somewhat pointed and holed at bottom. No. 4264 which is in faience is at onco 
peculiar and more significant for it resembles a free standing miniature Iviga. 
Cones with round tops are certainly miniature representations of larger proto- 
t}’pes in stone, two examples of which were obtained from mound F in the years 
1924-25 and 1926-27. It appears quite possible that all these were cult objects 
of phallic worship. 

Mounds at Harappa have now been excavated to an extent which enables 
a fair idea to be formed of their remains and minor antiquities. It would be 
desirable to concentrate attention in future exploration on the low-l 3 Tng areas 
south of mound D and the Thana mound. Tlie present discovery of burial jars 
.below the level of fields should lead to \dgorous examination of these areas 
where it is po.ssible that new finds may add to our knowledge of this 
culture. 

In all Rs. 15,000 were granted for continuing exploration of the ancient 
mounds .at Harappa- Of this sum, Es.* 700 were transferred to the Civil De- 
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partment, Punjab, to meet the cost of laud acquired for the construction of a 
combined gbdown and Archaeological Rest House at Harappa, the remainder 
being fully utihzed in connection with the excavation and treatment of anti- 
quities. 


THE SALT RANGE. 

By Mr. Madho Sariip Vats. 

At the instance of His Excellency the Governor of the Pimjab the remams 
on the southern shore of the Khabakki laics were examined on the 21st and 
22nd September 1927. Kihabaldd lies in the Ichushab ieJisil of the Shahpur 
district and can be reached from Khushab railway station on the Malakwal- 
Kundian Section of the North Western Railway. The distance from Khushab 
to Kathwai is 15 miles, which it will be possible sliortly to traverse by motor. 
Khabakld is only 12 miles due north of Kathwai. All along the southern shore 
of the lake there is a series of over twenty platforms built of squared stone 
extending over a mile and half (PI. XXXV, j). Fifteen of these lie south of the 
road from Khabakki to Naushahra and the remaining in two groups between it 
and the eastern and western extremities of the lake. The former group is 
scattered over seven-eighths of a mile and stands higher up towards the foot of 
the hill, but the extreme groups are on the level of the .surroimding fields. 
The larger group is, on the whole, better preserved, but not so well as those at 
Khura and Sabrai referred to below. The best preserved survive in three to 
five courses, of the others only one or two courses remain. It is possible that 
some platforms have already entirely disappeared. Their size varies from 6' 9" 
X5' to 41'x24'. No. 9 is 9' 3" square, but the others are ah rectangular. 
Platforms 1, 7, 9, 11 and 12 were examined by sinking four feet vertical shafts 
in the centre. The former two were dug to 6' or sufficiently below their founda- 
tion, No. 9 to 4' and 11 and 12 (PI. XXXV, j) to 2' 6" and 5' respectively. 
Nothing was found in the former tliree, but the latter two had to be abandoned 
at that depth as in each case a Muhammadan burial laid north and south was 
vmcovered. It may be added that almost on the existing surface of platform 
No. 7 just north of the shaft a similar burial was found. On one of the platforms 
near the eastern extremity of the lake and close to the village of Khabakld a 
Muhammadan saint is entombed. 

On the southern shore of the Uchhali lake which lies about 17 miles west- 
south-west of Khabakld is a group of five platforms. Each survives in a single 
course, and their sizes vary from 24' 3"xlG' S" to 34' 3"x23' 2". 

Of all platforms seen during my visit to the Salt Range those at Khura 
and Sabrai are the best preserved. Khura is situated four miles north of 
Kathwai, and here in 1888 in its ruins was foimd a Gupta inscription incised in 
the reign of 'Poramana Shaha Jauvla recording the construction of a Buddliist 
monastery by one Rota Siddhavriddhi for the teachers of the MaJiUasdka 
school.' Two of the three platforms stand on the western edge of the road to- 

I TudioXf VoU pp* 233*24I« 
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Bhukhi and tlic tlurd on a hillock to east. One of the former, the only example 
of its kind, is built of kJiangar stone identical with the kanjiir of Taxila. It is 
invested with greater local sanctity and measures 25' 8"xl9' and is 6' high. 
The platform on the hillock is 22' 4''x9' and about 3' high. At Sabrai which is 
only about a mile south-west of Naushahra there is but one platform on a hill- 
top south of the village. It measures 24' S'xlS' 10" and is 8' 4" high, being 
constructed of gray stone in the lower portion and white in the upper. It is 
locally known as Panjpir and has six graves on it. This too is held in veneration. 

All these platforms are built of dry masonry and only one course deep, 
the interior being filled with earth. In each case the foundation course is 
embedded about 6" in the ground and projects about that much from the rest 
of the superstructure. 

At Khabalvlvi where platforms are more numerous, tradition asserts that 
they are Buddhist tombs. It was reported that several years ago a platform 
was dug into and a stone or terracotta vase containing a bone and a copper coin 
found, but these can no longer be traced. No antiquity was found in the shafts 
sunk on this occasion. According to the Shahpur District Gazetteer, p. 31, such 
platforms may be seen on the road from Kathwai to Sakesar, and they are re- 
ported to e.xtend eastwards to Kallar Kahar in the Jhelum District and west- 
wards to Sakesar. 

■In the absence of definite evidence it is difficult to suggest the precise object 
of these platforms, but, as pointed out in the Gazetteer, it is not impossible that 
they may have been tombs of the Hindu or Buddhist period. They are 
apparently difiereut, alike in size and fabric, from the rude cairns^ at Khera 
and Satnias in the Agra District. In several parts of Rajputana, samadJiis 
of chisel-di'essed stone, bearing foot-prints on the top slab in the centre, are 
quite common. Below the slab with foot-prints lie bones or ashes of the sage. 
But usually the length of samadhis does not exceed 10'. In the present condi- 
tion of platforms at Khabakki and elsewhere it is impossible to say how their 
tops were finished. 

MONUMENTS IN THE PUNJAB AND NORTH WEST FRONTIER 

PROVINCE. 

liy Khan Bahadur Matilvi Zafar Hasan. 

Cm- Wall or Multan. 

Tlic city wall of JIult.vx is said to have been built by Prince Jlurad Bakhsh, 
the youngest son of the Emperor Shahjahan. It is constructed of burnt bricks 
in mud. the facing courses to a depth of 9 inches being, however, laid in lime 
mortar. It is now in a ruined condition and His Excellency the Governor of 
the Punjab, seeing that it will ultimately di.sappcar, e.xpressed an opinion that 
a portion of it at the south-east comer of the city should be preserved. In 


1 Cunninplifini, Art) Svrrt^j J^ejrcrip, Tol- VI^ pp, 13-15 and 33-39, and PL H. 
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the month of January 1928 Khan Bahadur Mian Wasiuddin, the Officiating 
Superintendent of the Frontier Circle, inspected the portion in question to 
suggest measures for its preservation. The portion proposed to be preserved 
includes the Khuni Burj, by which the British entered the city after the siege, 
its adjoining walls to the next bastion on the north and as far as the outlet 
serving as a combined entrance and drain on the west (PI. V, d). The Bm’j 
contains a miniature shrine dedicated to an innocent life, said to have been 
immolated to give stability to the structiue. Proposals for the conservation 
of the Burj and the lengths of walls mentioned above have been submitted to the 
Director General of Archseology in India and will be carried into effect as soon 
as these structures are brought under the operation of the Ancient Monuments 
Preservation Act. 


Tomb of Rai Ram Dev Bhatti at Batala. 

The tomb of Rai Ram Dev Bhatti at Batala in the District of Gurdaspur 
was visited by the Superintendent in response to an application made by a local 
gentleman to the Deputy Commissioner, Gurdaspur, requesting that it might be 
repaired and maintained as an ancient monument. It lies about a mile to the 
south-east of the town and consisted originally of a domed compartment, con- 
structed of brick masonry coated with plaster. It is now in a ruined condition ; 
the dome has collapsed, and the building is filled with its debris which entirely 
covers the grave if such exists. The school, mosque and reservoir said to have 
been erected adjacent to the tomb are not traceable, the land all around the 
latter being thickly cultivated. The building is in an advanced stage of decay, 
and its preservation as a central protected moniunent cannot be recommended. 

Rai Ram Dev, after whom the tomb is known, was a Bhatti Rajput from 
Kapurthala. He has been noticed in the Elmlasaiu-t-Tawarikh as the founder 
of Batala, but curiously enough there is no mention of his tomb, although the 
author, who lived during the reign of Aurangzeb, was a resident of that town, 
and has described the important buildings existing in liis time there. 

Kos Minaes. 

A survey of Kos Minaes was made in the Districts of Rohtak, Gurgaon, 
Karnal, Ludhiana and Jullundur and not less than 62 of them were inspected. 
Site plans indicating their relative positions were supphed by the Public Works 
Department, but there were several inaccuracies which have been rectified. 
Notes regarding their repairs have also been drawn up, and as the control of 
Archaiological Monuments in the Punjab has now been transferred to this office, 
the work wiU be imdertaken departmentally. It is to be regretted that the 
whitewash applied by the Public Works Department to these monuments has 
marred their appearance. 

Roshnai Gate and its adjoining buildings at the Hazuri Bagh in Lahore. 

A proposal was made by the Punjab Government to malte over to the 
Archceological Department the Roshnai Gate and its adjoining buildings at the 
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Hazoei Bags in Lahore. The Hazuri Bagh is said to have formerly been a 
serai attached to the neighbouring mosque, constructed by the Emperor Aurang- 
zeb and locally knowm as the Badshahai Masjid. It ivas surrounded by a 
series of arched compartments, those on the north, south and west being double- 
storeyed, while the eastern compartments against the west wall of the fort 
consisted of a single storey only. Entrance to the serai was gained through 
two gateways on the north and south, of which the finer one on the north is 
called the Eoshnai Darwaza. The dalans at the' north-east and south-east 
corners have disappeared and those on the west, forming part of the mosque, 
and a few at the north-west corner have lost their upper rooms. The compart- 
ments on the upper storey of the south wing are now occupied by the boarding 
house of the Oriental College. In order to make them habitable a verandah has 
been added to the front and windows pierced in the back wall. The upper 
rooms of the Eoshnai Gate also are used occasionally for residential purposes, 
and they with the lower compartments have imdergone such additions and 
alterations that it is difficult to determine their original arrangement. 

The gates and the compartments attached to them are in a dilapidated 
condition and the Punjab Government are of opinion that these buildings, being 
an integral part of the Hazui'i Bagh, should be properly maintained in keeping 
with the aforesaid garden and the adjacent structures — the fort and the Bad- 
shahi mosque. The conditions on which they are proposed to be transferred 
to the Archfflological Department are as follows : — 

(1) that the buildings should be declared protected under the Ancient 

Monuments Preservation Act ; 

(2) that the cost of their preservation and maintenance be a charge on 

the central revenues ; 

(3) that the existing thoroughfare through the gate shall not be closed 

to veliioulac or other traffic wdthout the previous approval of the 

Local Government. 

The proposal is acceptable to the Archaeological Department, but the ques- 
tion of taking them over has been postponed for the next two years. The 
Deputy Commissioner, Lahore, through whom the offer was made, has been 
informed accordingly, and it is gratifying to note that the Local Government 
are arranging in consultation with the Aichteological Department to execute 
necessary structural repairs to the buildings in order to render them safe until 
their transfer to tliis Department, 

Kang Mahal at Walai, Peshawar District. 

The Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, directed attention to a small country 
lodge of the Mughal period in the Walai Gardens some five miles south of 
Now'shera, enquiring whether it would be feasible to have it declared Protected. 
The monument bad already been visited by Khan Bahadur Mian Wasiuddin 
and a brief description of it will be found on page 17 of the Annual Progress 
Tieporl of the Arclmological Siirveg, Frontier Circle, for the year 1918-19. It 
was inspected again by Mr. Hargreaves on May 6th, 1927. 
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The lodge lies about half a mile distant from the village and near the mde 
-bed of a broad and usually dry Nala. The country is barren and stony, but 
.springs water the garden and make the spot surprisingly green and pleasant 
.and in such marked contrast to its surroundings that the place has acquired 
some local celebrity. The monument is a garden house of the Khattak Khan, 
.and from its painted ornament is known as the Rang Mahal. It is an impre- 
tentious building some 70 feet by 25 feet having in front a low platform with a 
■small square tank. The structure is of local undressed stones set in thick lime 
mortar and plastered, the arches and roofs being constructed of Lalchauri bricks. 
In front is a central arched opening with two semi-domed entrances on either 
side and narrow staircases in the end walls, giving access to the flat roof. 
Inside are three rooms, the largest and central one hamng a flat arched brick 
roof and half dome with lotus ornament at either end. The smaller end rooms 
have flat arched brick roofs. The present pavement is of modern square tiles. 
Below are taJikhanas into which water has percolated from marshy land at the 
back of the building. Here and there in the rooms are traces of a dado of 
polished plaster with red panels and green border. The upper parts of the walls 
.and domes have painted floral ornament, well preserved in some of the half 
'domes. This ornamentation appears to be of two periods, the better in a 
reddish colom’ apparently 18th century work, the inferior in green and yellow 
of little merit and comparatively recent. 

The building is fairly well preserved but the back rvall of the central 
• chamber has subsided a little on account of percolation, and there is a noticeable 
crack from the ground to the roof. In the field in front of the monument and 
which was formerly the garden of the lodge are traces of the stone and plaster 
water channel which carried away the water of the little tank referred to above. 

The monument is not of sufficient historical or architectural importance to 
warrant its maintenance by the Central Government, IMuhammadan monu- 
ments of even the 18th century are, however, rare in the North West Frontier 
Province, and it has been proposed that the local Administration should main- 
tain it from promncial funds. 

Monument at Palosi Piran near Peshaw.ar. 

At the instance of the Deputy Commissioner, Peshawar, Khan Bahadur 
Mian Wasiuddin inspected the monuments at Palosi Piran near Peshawar. 
The monuments wliich lie to the north of the village are three in number, viz., 
(a) The Tomb of Shaikh Imam-ud-Din. a saint of the Qadria order, (i) a liiosque 
and (c) an unlmown tomb. 

The tomb of Shaikh Imam-ud-Din is constructed of brick masonry and 
measures 94- feet square. It resembles a terrace, some C feet high, uith its 
central feature a dome rising prominently above it. Each of the four corners 
of the building is strengthened by a bastion. On the south are two compart- 
ments with an entrance in the centre. Internally there is a pair of compart- 
ments on either side of the passage, leading from the entrance into the central 
chamber which is surmounted by the dome. The central chamber, which rises 
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from the groimd level, is square in plan, and lias on each of its four sides an 
arched recess, whieh treatment is also repeated externally above the top level 
of the terrace, where a door opening with a superimposed ndndow is pierced 
in the back wall of each of the recesses to admit light and air. Stone JdU 
screens seem to have originally been provided to the openings, but they have 
all disappeared, and been replaced now by earth fillings. Inside the chamber 
are some eight graves in a dilapidated condition. A flight of steps on either side 
of the entrance gives access to the top of the terrace, which is overgrown with 
jungle. 

The local Firs, who claim their descent from the saint, have in their posses- 
sion an inscribed marble tablet said to have belonged to the tomb of Shaikh 
Imam-ud-Din. It records that the Shaikh died in the year 1060 A, H. (1650 
A. D.) and that the foundation of his tomb was laid doivn in - the year 1063 
A. H. (1653 A. D.) by the order of Shaikh Abdu-r-Razzaq, Shaikh Abdul Haq, 
Shaikh Mohammad Fazil and Shaikh Abdul Wahid, and the building was com- 
pleted in the year 1060 A. H. (1659 A. D.) under the supervdsion of Haji Iskandar 
and Ustad Fateh Muhammad. 

The mosque stands immediately to the south-west of the tomb of Shaikh 
Imam-ud-Din and seems to have been originally attached to it. It is also 
constructed of brick masonry and consists of three arched and domed compart- 
ments. To the east of the prajm!’ chamber is a courtyard now in a ruined con- 
dition, while the wall surrounding it has partly disappeared. 

The unknown tomb Ijdng to the west of Shaikh Imam-ud-Din’s tomb is of 
no particular interest. It is covered by a Bengali dome and contains two 
graves. 

Reconunendations for the protection of these buildings were made to the 
Director General of Archaeology, but as the owners did not express their willing- 
ness to execute an agreement in respect of their maintenance no action could be 
taken in the matter. 


ALLAHABAD FORT. 

By Mr. Madho Saruj) Fats. 

At the instance of the Director General of Archieology in India the Alla- 
habad Fort was visited on the 7th June 1927 in order to examine a stone lion 
and other capitals lying near the Asoka pillar. The stone lion, crowning the 
pediment of the Infantry Detachment Mess, is a very conventional and' dege- 
nerate sculpture and has nothing to do with the Asoka pillar. The lion is 
2' 4" high and stands on an oblong pedestal (1' ll"xll|'''x6") rounded at the 
ends and hamng a hole in the centre for a dowml. The mane, whiskers and 
muscles are represented by stencil like carving. The ribs of the body are indi- 
cated beneath the skin and the animal appears as if famished. The sculpture 
is insignificant and the style and technique decadent. 

In the garden in which stands the Afoka pillar are now Ijdng two abaci, a 
cone with an iron bar and the fragment of a slender pillar. The latter two are 
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of no interest. One of the tv'o abaci (PI. XXXI, a) -which is relieved by a 
graceful scroll of alternate honeysuckle and lotus over a beaded astragalus 
appears to have formed part of the pillar, but as the bell portion is missing it is 
now impossible to refix it. The abacus is similar to that of the elephant capital 
at Rainpurva in the Champaran District. 

The other is a fine abacus relieved by lotus petals. Its diameter is 28" 
and height 13". The central hole is splayed and has a maximum diameter of 
11", but it is hardly possible that this also formed part of the pillar, though in 
point of date it cannot have been very far removed from it. 

EXCAVATIONS AT SARNATH. 

By Rai Dahachir Ramaprasad Chanda. 

The excavations carried on at Sarn.4.th from the 20th February to the 
31st March, 1928, were confined to the area on the west of the old boundary 
wall that stands 44' due west of the Asoka pillar (PI. XXXVI, a). This wail was 
cleared by Mr. Hargreaves in 1914-15. About 10' west of this wall Mr. Hargreaves 
discovered the foundations of an apsidal building 82' 6"x38' 10" with rhe apse 
towards the west. Taking the dividing line between the undressed and the 
polished portions of the Asoka pillar (8' below the bottom of the edict) as the 
level of the ground in the Mauryan period, the foundations of the apsidal build- 
ing lie 1' 7" above that level. Mr. Hargreaves, therefore, ascribed the building 
to the late Mauryan period. To the south of the apsidal building site an area 
measuring 50' from north to south and 70' from east to west was excavated 
leaving intact the foundations of a group of later Medieval stupas -fusible on the 
surface. In this south-western area digging was carried do\vn to a level 2' 
above the Mauryan level, but revealed no structure of any importance. But 
within a layer at the bottom 18" thick, that is to say, between 2' and 3' 6" above 
the Mauryan level were found a few interesting cast copper coins. One of 
these is a rotmd coin with the Brahmi letters ‘ m ’ and ‘ sa,’ assignable to the 
1st century A. D., above a wavy line on the obverse. The symbol on the 
reverse of this coin is defaced (PI. XXXVII, fig. 1). Another is a copper coin 
of Huvishka. The obverse shows the king leaning back on a four-legged throne 
with the right knee tucked up. There are only very faint traces of the legend. 
No trace of any legend or figure or symbol is left on the reverse (PI. XXXVII, 
fig. 5). Two square (called ‘ rectangular ’ by Vincent Smith) cast copper coins 
have also been fmmd. On the obverse of one which is in a fair state of preser- 
vation (PI. XXXVII, fig. 2) is a tree vdtliin a railing, a cross and a three-peaked 
mountain with crescent at the top ; on the reverse, apparently within a railing 
■enclosure is an elephant and a triangular-headed symbol. A coin of this type 
has also been foimd in the north-western area 1' 8" above the Mauryan level 
and another on the site of the apsidal building 1' 3" below the Mauryan level. 
Both obverse and reverse of the former coin have a different arrangement of the 
symbols (PI. XXXVII, fig. 3) ; on the obverse, a tree within a railing, a cresceut- 
topped three-peaked mountain, a form of taurine, a triangular-headed postj 
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on the reverse, an elephant, a svastiJca, a triangular-headed post, a cross. 
All these square cast coins should probably be assigned to the Sunga period. 
To the same period or to a some-what later date may be assigned another round 
copper coin found in the north-rvestern area 3' above the Mamyan level (PI. 
XXXVII, fig. 4). On the obverse of this coin is a lion standing, and on the 
reverse, a tree within a railing and other indistinct symbols. 

I excavated the open space within the remains of the walls of the apsidal 
building and of other later structures to a depth of over 4' and here a few inches 
below the Mauryan level (PI. XXXVI, b) found a few fragmentary earthen jars, 
a small earthen jar in perfect state of preservation turned upside down, and a 
few bricks. On further digging it was found that these bricks formed part of 
an irregular stack of fragmentary bricks, the base of which lay 34" below the 
Mamyan level. These bricks are Avell-made and well-burnt, but no complete 
specimens were recovered. On an average they measure 9V in breadth and 
Sf in height. Prom a comparison with bricks of analogous breadth and height 
found elsewhere, it may be said that these bricks must have been 19" — 20" in 
length. Their position indicates that there must have been some brick build- 
ing in the western area in the Asokan period. 

In the foimdations of the apsidal building two different types of bricks were 
recovered, one as well-made and as well-burnt as the above, average 19|"x9" 

X32", another rough and ill-burnt measures on an average 19"xll"x3|". The 

well-made and well-burni; bricks are rightty assigned to the hlauryan period. 
The inferior bricks and the apsidal temple should probably be assigned to the 
Sunga period, and the Mauryan bricks used in constructing its foundations 
probably belonged to older structures. 

To the south of the foundations of the apsidal building, 6" above the 
Mauryan level, was found the lower jaw of a young elephant. As no other part 
of the skeleton of the animal was traceable in the area, it is difficult to say how 
it came to be buried there. 

To the north of the apsidal temple an area measuring 75' from east to west 
and 50' from north to south lying to the south of building No. 23 on the site 

jjlan was also excavated and 3' below the level of the base of building No. 23 

and 4' C" above the Mauryan level were found the concrete bases of two walls 
at right-angles to each other and occasional bricks. These walls are 6' 3" broad 
and probablj’’ served as boundary walls. The bricks of building No. 23 measure 
on an average 15"x9V'x2l", but bricks of these walls measure 18"xll"x2|". 
Excavation in the area enclosed vuthin these walls revealed the lower terrace 
of a stupa measiu'ing roughly 8' square and 1' 8" in height. The base of this 
stupa lies 2' 8" above the Mauryan level. The bricks of this stupa measure on 
an average 18"xll"x2V'. A pit was dug inside the stupa terrace, but no relic 
casket was found. Behind the stupa above the banlr of earth is visible building 
No. 23, and to the east and south, the bases of the two walls. The alignment 
of these walls is not parallel to the sides of the temce of the stiipa, so they 
must have been built when the stupa was in ruins. About 18' 4" to the west 
of the stupa I struck the lower part of what appe-ars to be the north-western 
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boundary -wall of the site. Of this wall wliich is 10' broad, 49' 4" of its length 
on both sides was cleared. It seems to extend in the north beyond this limit. 
The base of this wall is 2' above the Mauryan level, and its bricks measure on an 
average 16''xl0"x2|-". Below the base of the stupa and to the west and north 
of it we found remains of walls made of well-burnt and well-made bricks of the 
Mauryan typ)e measuring on an average 19" x9" x3|"-4". The bases of these 
walls lie about 9" above the Mauryan level. Plate LIV, a gives a mew of the 
square terrace of the stupa, the north-western boundary wall and remains of 
walls of Mauryan bricks from the north-east. These last walls should probably 
be assigned to the later Mauryan period and the stupa and the north-western 
boundary wall to the Kushan period. 

Among the antiquities found in the north-western area a terracotta female 
head (PI. XXXVII, fig. 7) deserves special notice. It was found below the base 
of the north-western boundary wall 6" above the Asokan level. The fine fea- 
tures and the graceful . pose of the neck with the head slightly inclined towards 
the right show that it must have been modelled at a time when Mauryan art 
was at its zenith. Other notable objects found in course of the excavations are 
fragments of shafts of octagonal pillars, of capitals of pillars, and of human 
figures with Mauryan polish (PI. XXXVII, Fig. 6) resembling those that were 
found in such large nmnbers by Mr. Hargreaves in 1914-15. A row of octagonal 
pillars with Mauryan polish probably adorned a cJiamhrama or path of exercise 
at Sarnath erected either by Asoka, or, more probably shortly after him. 
Further exploration of the Mauryan and Sunga strata of the western area of 
Sarnath is necessary before anything final may be asserted about these very 
interesting fragments. 


EXCAVATIONS AT NALANDA. 

By Mr. J. A. Page. 

The site of the Buddhist monastery-city under excavation at N'al.a.nda 
in Bihai has been described in previous reports. It \vill suffice here to recall 
that the remains comprise a long continuous range of monasteries along the 
east side, a corresponding range of detached stupas along the west, and a couple 
of connecting monasteries to bound the area on the south. Down the centre of 
the area runs an approach avenue, entered upon, it would seem, from the north. 
The period embraced by the remains is between the Cth centurj^ and the 12th ; 
and the outstanding characteristic of the site is the remarkable succession of 
structures that have been built and rebuilt on the ruins of earlier ones —a 
feature that greatly complicates their excavation and repair. 

In continuing the excavation of the Nalanda site an allotment of Ps. 16,000 
was spent in full during the year under remew. 

Monastery ^SlTE No. I. — The remaining excavation necessary to complete 
the investigation of this site was carried out during the year. As has been 
explained in previous reports this monastery contains in itself no less than nine 
different levels of occupation, and these levels fall into two main groups, 
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and •nitli tlie aim of making tliis succession of levels as intelligible as possible 
to tbe visitor, the upper group is being preserved over the nortbern half of the 
monastery area and the lo'wer over the southern half. Three cells at the south- 
east corner of the monastery remained to be opened up to the lower levels to 
complete this scheme, and this has now been done (PI. VIII, a and h). 

With a view to retrieving any minor antiquities beneath the higher, later 
levels preserved over the northern half of the monastery, this half was excavated 
right down to the earliest stratum along the verandah and in the adjoining 
cells, and numerous antiquities were recovered principally from the Devapala 
level, which is the third from the bottom. Very little, however, was forthcom- 
ing from the two earlier levels. 

Similar excavation was also done from the Devapala level downwards in 
the cells over the corresponding southern half of this monastery, where the three 
earliest levels are being exhibited, but with equally disappointing results. In- 
deed, the only antiquities recovered throughout the monastery from these pre- 
Devapala levels were a few pieces of crystal, a broken knife blade, an ink pot 
(?), a yard long iron rod with crooked end, some six hundred cowrie shells, a few 
terracotta beads and tiny pots, and a terracotta die impressed with two repre- 
sentations suggestive of " Chinese clouds.” We have, however, the satisfaction 
of knowing that the site has now yielded all the antiquities it held for us. The 
reason for the abundant yield of fine antiquities of the Devapala period ‘ lies in 
the sudden destruction of the monastery in a great conflagration, as is evidenc- 
ed by the masses of vitrified concrete debris and the fused brick wall-surfaces 
that were revealed at this level. The fleeing occupants were in too great a 
hurry to think about their possessions, and these were left behind. With the 
earlier monasteries, however, the ruin was not accompanied by any such over- 
whelming disaster, and the monks were able to retrieve their belongings ; their 
gain has been our loss. 

When the excavation of the higher northern half of the monastery had been ' 
■completed, the earth so removed was dumped back again to make up the higher 
'levels that are to be preserved on this side. 

Moxasteby Site Ho. 6.— The bulk of the excavation done this year has 
'been at monastery Ho. 6, where the whole of the great mass of earth and debris 
that filled the central courtyard has now been removed, two-thirds of it during 
the current year. The cells and the verandah along the east side and a couple 
•of adjacent colls on the north side which remained to be excavated have also 
"been cleared, the excavation generally being taken down to the topmost level 
-of occupation ; for here, again, earlier levels of occupation occur, as revealed 
in trial pits sunk to the foundations. The level exposed appears to be contem- 
porary with the Devapala monastery in Site Ho. I adjacent ; and the whole of 
this level has now been cleared (Pis. X, a and h and XL). 


> IVo ETioIi nntiqnitics in bronre, one a votire Btupa portraying Kfo-sccnos of tbo Buddha, and another an 18- 
armed imago of Tarit, found last year and cleaned by tho Atohicologioal Chemist in the ycarundcr roriowaro inustratod 
in Plat-c XLTV', a and b. 
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The excavation of the courtyard has revealed its original brick pavementj 
inset in t-wo places towards the middle by long rectangular cooking clmlhas ; 
and the low remains of two subsidiary shrines have also been exposed, centrally 
in the north and south sides of the courtyard and some two feet clear of its. 
verandah parapet. 

The clearance here was instrumental in providing further evidence that- 
these Nalanda monasteries, of the Devapala period at any rate, were more 
than one storey high ; for close to the concrete parapet on the north side of this 
Devapala monastery and at a level some 2 feet 6 inches higher than its stone 
column bases in situ was found another stone column base that could only have 
fallen from above when the upper verandah structure collapsed in toto. As in 
the corresponding Devapala monastery in Site No. I the destruction of this- 
monastery was brought about by a devastating fire, clear evidence of which 
exists in the large quantities of charcoal and the vitrified brick surfaces that have- 
been found here. 

In the previous report the surmise was ofiered that the columns that 
supported the upper storey verandahs of these Devapala monasteries were of 
wood rather than stone, since the use of timber would have facilitated the 
construction of these verandahs and, again, would largely account for their 
wholesale collapse in the great fire that consumed them. Evidence of the 
accuracy of this surmise has now been forthcoming in the fragmentary charcoal 
stumps of actual columns that have been found in situ along the verandah 
parapet particularly along the north side of the monastery. These wooden 
columns were sot up on stone bases and their feet enclosed by the concrete top 
of the parapet ; and the square holes left in the concrete top through their- 
destruction are clearly defined, revealing the columns to have been ]'10" or 
so square. 

Besides the excavation described above, the west frontage of the monastery 
range from the entrance of Monastery No. I to the end of Monastery No. 6, 
was cleared down to the Devapala level, the width of the clearance averaging 
about 30 feet. The corresponding east frontage of this range was also cleared 
down to the same level and over the same distance, the width of the clearance 
here averaging some 12 feet. 

Monastery Site No. 7. — ^IrVork on the excavation of this monastery, which 
is the fifth from the south in the eastern range, was commenced and the top- 
most level of occupation has been cleared. This topmost stratum, which 
appears to be the next subsequent to the Devapala structure below, lay un- 
usually near the surface, an average of only some 2'-0" of earth requiring to be 
removed to expose it. This, however, has not been without its disadvantages, 
for the nearness of the remains to the surface had led to their exploitation by the 
local people for bricks in early days before the ilrchfeological Department took 
over the site. But though the walls of cells and verandahs have largely been 
dug away, it is still possible to trace their former positions by the edges of 
plaster paving that once adjoined them ; and by this means the outlines of 
much of the walls have been recovered. The monastery conforms to the usual 

p 2 
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monastery plan, mth a central quadrangle enclosed by a verandah backed by 
cells on all four sides, the entrance gaten-ay being centrally in the v-est side and 
the sanctum centrally in the east. In scale it is as large as Monastery No. 6 
contiguous to it ; but present indications suggest that it was somewhat of a 
makeshift structure, in which broken columns retrieved from elsewhere have 
been turned over on their sides and used to serve as thresholds, a noticeable case 
of this being at the main shrine. In accordance with the customary procedure 
a certain area of this stratum will be removed to expose portions of the earlier 
levels below, of which traces have already been revealed through exploratory 
trial pits. 

Stupa Site No. 3.— The excavation of this stupa was practically completed 
in the previous year, when evidence of no less than 7 stupas, one erected over the 
other, was disclosed, as has been described in the last report. Operations here 
this year have aimed at rounding off that work ; and the shattered core of the 
fifth stupa facade in the sequence, as exposed along the east front, has been cut 
back, along with the later debris that covered it, to expose to view more of the 
fourth stupa behind it (Pis. VII, a-d, XLI, XLII and XLIII). 

The two corner-towers of this fifth stupa facade were exposed last year ; 
and in the present year the top of the corresponding N-E corner tower was 
revealed by cutting away the later “ boxing ” walls that had been erected around 
it when this fifth stupa was enlarged to form a sixth. This corner tower was 
much ruined towards the top, and clearance of the superincumbent debris re- 
vealed a square chamber inside with deep niches in each internal face and a little 
doorway for access in the east side. The little tower chamber was carefully 
cleared with an eye to possible relics, but it yielded nothing, and excavation 
for some 15 feet down through its floor revealed nothing beyond solid brick 
hearting. No relics of any kind have been forthcoming from this great stupa 
mound with its sequence of 7 stupas inside ; and one can only suppose that any 
that might have been deposited there were considered of sufficient sanctity and 
importance to instigate their recovery from the ruins each time a stupa was 
destroyed. 

The area immediately south-east of this stupa mound was also excavated 
up to the boundary of the site, and earlier levels of the many little votive stupas 
in this position were brought into view. As remarked earlier in this account, 
building and rebuilding on the ruins of a previous structure is the outstanding 
characteristic of these Nalanda remains, and is exemplified even in the smallest 
votive stupas erected by pious devotees around the main stupa .shrine. 

At the north-cast corner of the main stupa the pavement of the seventh 
(and latest) level of occupation had been exposed some years previously. 
About a third of tliis area has been cxc.ivated in the year under review to expose 
a portion of a long wide cJiahuira projecting from the north front of the Gth 
stupa ; a portion of the contemporary paving contiguous to this cliahuira has 
also been oximsed, this occurring some G feet below the .seventh stupa paving. 

In this area an original drain, curving in an ogee shape in plan, was un- 
covered along with the low remains of a contemporary wall in front of it, which 
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appears to have been the face ^Yall of a cliahutra through -which the drain ran. 
The level of this structure indicates that it belonged to the seventh stupa in the 
sequence. The excavation of the stupa mound has been taken do^vn to the 
earlier fifth level stupa in this area, and in the construction of a new drain to 
carry away surface water the old curving drain at the higher seventh level has 
had to be cut tlirough. The two severed portions of it, however, are being 
preserved. The continuation of this old seventh level drain has been traced 
to its outlet away to the cast beneath the enclosure wall of the seventh level 
stupa. The new drain is being paved over to complete the original paving at 
the sixth level in the sequence, and access to the stupa mound will be gained 
over this paving along the course of the drain, through a wide passage that has 
been cut between the remains of the higher seventh level structures that rise 
on > either side of it. 

A description of some of the more interesting finds of minor ' antiquities 
made on the hfalanda site during the • year is given below under “ Museums 
(lialanda)”. 


EXCAVATIONS AT PAHARPUR. 

By 3Ir. K. Ak Bikshii. 

The excavations at Paharphr were continued during the year under report 
from the point where they had been left last season and besides the complete 
exhumation of the central mound (PI. XLV), a large area on both sides of the 
North Gate buildings was opened out (PI. XLVI, a). The close of the season 
of 1926-27 had seen the uncovering of the entire basement of the shrine and 
a large portion of the first terrace verandah on all sides. During the year 
under report the second terrace verandah and the piUared halls and chambers 
behind them at all the cardinal points were laid bare. The plan of the second 
terrace was already apparent from the progress made during the first two 
years, when a part of the northern verandah or circumambulatory passage and 
the pillared hall and antechamber behind it were excavated. The symmetrical 
plan of the structures exposed on the basement and first terrace justified the 
expectation that similar pillared halls and antechambers must have existed on 
the south, east and west. This anticipation has not only been fulfilled by 
the season’s excavation, but further valuable results thro-\\ing important light 
on the history and vicissitudes of this stupendous monument were gained. 
Thus in clearing the floor of the passage on the north-east, a corroded oblong 
copper-plate was discovered, which, as -will be seen below, has given a very 
important starting jtoint for the investigation of the problem of Pahaipur. 
The circumstances in which it was found, lead to the presumption that it was 
preserved among the archives of the temple in its latest phase of existence 
as the great Buddhist Vihara of Dharmapala, although the plate predated the 
pious Bala emperor by over three hundred years. The south-west passage 
jnelded a number of stucco heads and fragments of stucco decoration, which 
must have formed part of the decorative scheme of the walls, along with ter- 
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xacotta plaques and stone sculptures. The stucco heads show considerable- 
artistic skill (PI. XLVIII, f, g and h) and can be considered to be the first speci- 
mens of this branch of plastic art to be recovered in Bengal. The stone pillared, 
halls on the east, west and south conform to the general type of the northern, 
hall, but difier in particulars of dimensions. The bases of only two pillars were- 
recovered in the south hall, while in the east all the four pillar bases and capitals 
have been discovered. The western mancjapa has four pillar bases, in one of 
which the lower piece is a fragment of an older pilaster or door-jamb with 
beautifully carved “ pot and foliage ” and “ geese with’ necklace ornamenta- 
tions, easily recognized as late Gupta work (PI. XLVI, d). No shaft of a pillar ' 
was discovered in any of the three man^fas, exposed this year, although the- 
northern mamjaj^a excavated in 1925-26 }delded two inscribed pillars, one re- 
ferring itself to the reign of hlahendrapala. There is a volume of evidence now in 
favour of the hjqjothesis that an earlier structure which emsted on the site 
itself during the 6th-7th centuries was demolished and its materials utilized in 
the construction of the piUared haUs and antechambers at a later date most 
probably by the Pala Emperor Dharmapala. The floors of the small rooms 
or antechambers behind the southern, eastern and western halls were dug into 
and found to be fiUed with a good number of well-dressed stones of large size, 
used for architectural purposes, some being distinctly recognizable as door-jambs, 
A female figure Avith a fly-whisk in her hand, occupying the bottom of a large 
door-jamb must have occupied the right hand comer of the entrance to a temple.. 
The walls and floors of the matjcjapas or pillared halls similarly exhibit signs of 
having been renewed or rebuilt at successive periods. At least three different 
levels of consolidated concrete floors are traceable in the western mar)dapa. 
The floor of the verandah or circumambulatory passage on the second terrace- 
also showed signs of three periods of rebuilding. On the south-east, the ter- 
raced floor of the verandah is still intact, for over a length of 50'. 

On the farther side of the circumambulatory passage, opposite the man- 
dapas, there are projections at all the cardinal points on the second terrace. 
On the south and east these projections arc enclosed by a blind passage on 
three sides. As there is no bond between the walls of the verandah and those 
of the projection, it is obvious that they are additions. In fact, the absence 
of auj' door opening and floor indicate that these additional apartments were 
not intended to serve any purpose save that of enlar^g the plan and broaden- 
ing the base commensurate with the height. 

The operations above the second terrace where the mound rises somewhat 
sharply involved considerable difficulty. The only means of access to the third- 
terrace seems to have been a steep flight of brick steps, built against the back 
wall of the southern antechamber (PI. XLYI, c). A few steep risers (12" to 
13i" in height) and narrow treads (4" to 5" wide) are all that is now left of this 
stainvay, which must have landed the msitor close to the niche in the wall- 
and above the narrow square verandah that circumscribed the main shrine. 
The niches on the south and west are similar to the one discovered on the 
north side, and are narrow passages with corbelled tops about 3' in breadth 
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and 5' in height at the mouth, but gradually getthig narrower inside and par- 
tially blocked by a smaller opening after a short distance. It was barely 
possible for the workmen to stand and clear the openings of the soft mud 
that must have infiltrated from the top, as the opening was partially blocked 
after a few feet. Subsequently only a tin piece tied at the end of a bamboo 
pole could be passed through the opening to a length of 19' on the south side 
and 22' 6" on the west side. The previous notion that the niches must have 
led to the interior of a hollow chamber has been justified but has to be corrected 
in the light of the facts emerging from the examination of the foundation walls 
of the chamber at the top. It now appears that the niches could not have 
served the purpose of admitting air and light or draining off water, the only 
possible use to which they could have been put being illumination of the 
temple on special festive occasions. 

The summit of the mound when first seen* by Buchanan Hamilton over 
100 years ago, had a small chamber of brick with a door facing the east and 
a small niche to the west, said to have been the residence of a Muhannnadan 
hermit, who was occupying the place. As Cunningham^ does not mention any 
such structure, it is probable that it was in ruins by that time. On clearing 
the debris at the top it was noticed that a brick floor could be distinctly made 
out over what proved to be the western foundation wall of the main shrine 
and a portion of it was overhanging the inner faces of the western walls. TVhe- 
ther the existing floor belongs to the ancient shrine or built by the faqir out 
of the bricks that he could gather on the spot is not clear, although the pro- 
babilities are in favour of the former supposition. In the excavation of the 
interior of the central chamber, it was noticed that a piece of brick masonry 
had fallen in as if from the adjoining floor. The interior filling of the shrine 
consisted entirely of hard debris of brick and concrete. Excavation of the 
interior was stopped only after reaching the depth of 25' when dark coloured 
clay without any admixture of brick debris was found. An interesting point 
in the examination of the central chamber was the discovery of two small 
openings or niches, in the north and west walls respectively, at a depth of some 
10' from the highest existing point of the western wall. It was ascertained that the 
western opening proceeds at least for a distance of 17'-2" inside the wall masonry 
and the northern at least 6'. It was at first thought that these interior openings 
must be somehow connected with the corbel-topped niches to be seen above the 
walls of the antechambers. But the perpendicular height between the two sets of 
openings is at least 10' and their positions do not correspond. The occurrence of 
such openings in the walls of the second terrace verandah suggests no other purpose 
than that of drainage of water absorbed in the masonry by percolation. It is, there- 
fore probable that the openings in the foundation walls of the main shrine at the 
siunmit, were intended for a similar purpose. The superstructure, the method 
. of roofing and other details regarding the main shrine could not be ascertained. 


1 Martin’s Easlem India, Vol. H, p. G69. 
M.fi’.J?.,VoI. XV, p. 119. 
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General Cunningham’s’ idea that the wedge-shaped hricks found by him at 
the top indicate the existence of a circular Kalaia or pinnacle is not borne out 
by the extant details. The extraordinary thickness of the foundation^ walls 
and the small span (IS'-G" each way) to be covered rather point to a high and 
gradually tapering tower, of which only the pinnacle is unlikely to have es- 
caped destruction. 

The area on either side of the north gate buildings within the enclosure 
of mounds that formed the monasteries was examined to a length of over 
100' on the east and about 70' on the west side. Excavation on the western 
side had not far advanced when work was closed for the season. The general 
plan of the structures excavated both on the west and east shows a row of 
double rooms facing a verandah on the south (PI. XL VI, o). The verandah 
on the east side was terraced in two portions, which sloped towards an open 
court further south, in wliich a ring well 3' in diameter was discovered, beyond 
which the outline of another complex of cells was laid bare. The front rooms 
facing the verandah on the east are spacious (]5'-G''xl3") and must have 
been intended for the purpose of the residence of monks ; the open space 
about 40' in length between the gate building and the rooms being utilized for 
congregational purposes. A recessed passage in this • portion leads to an iso- 
lated room on the north through a narrow opening with a corbelled top. This 
room 15'xl2' in size is just east of the outer hall of the north gate building 
and must have been an important place, probably the ‘ office ’ of the Vihara, 
being in a sheltered and strong position, with thick walls on all sides. It 
shows two solid concrete floors, at different levels separated by 3', the upper 
level associated uith a doorway in the east wall and the lower one with two 
corbel-topped narrow passages through the north and south walls respectively. 
As some copper fragments and other antiquities were discovered just below 
tbc level of the later floor, it was decided to cut through the latter so as to ex- 
pose the earlier floor of the entire room. The result was the recovery of the 
richest hoard of small antiquities so far found at Paharpur, including some 35 
terracotta sealings, 30 stone beads, 5 copper coins, a large number of pieces 
of copper utensils, etc., which must he considered to be the debris of occupa- 
tion of the earlier period. Big lumps of charcoal, which from the grain, 
appear to be remains of palm-wood, indicate the probable use of rafters ■ of 
this material for the roofing of this room and the destruction of the structure 
b}* fire. Tiiree copper coins of which the best preserved one is illustrated 
here represent a unique t 3 ’pe showing a curious figure of a bull on the obverse 
and three fish on the reverse (PI. XL^GII, c 1). Our Icnowledge of the copper 
currency of Bengal dming the Gupta and Pa la periods is so meagre that any 
addition is welcome, j The coins under discussion may be assigned to the earlv 
Pala empire (Circa. 9th centmy A.D.) Another belongs to the well-known 
type kno\w. as Vig^ahajHlJa-dramma (PI. XLVIII, j 2)[Ind. ih(s. Cat., Yoi. I, 
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p. 239). As there were no less than 3 Vigrahapalas in the Pa la dynasty, the 
correct assignment of this type has been a matter of difficulty uith numis- 
matists. From its association Avith other finds it seems certain that the pre- 
sent coin is to lie attributed to the first Vigrahapala, the father of Narayaiiapala 
(Circa. 860 A.D.). The date of the third Vigrahapala (Circa. 1050 A.D.) being 
rather too late is out of the question. The prince Vigrahapala II (Circa. 975 
A.D.) AA'hose reign witnessed the lowest ebb of the first Pala empire could hardly 
iave issued coins. It is therefore very probable that the fourth Pala Idng^ 
Vigrahapala I, the successor of Devapala and the father of NarajMnapala Avas 
the prince who issued the ‘Vigrahapala coins.’ The marked affinities of the 
Vigrahapala-drammas AAoth the AdivaraJia-drammas issued b)"^ the AA’ell-loioAA'n 
Pratthara sovereign Bhoja I of the Imperial Pratihara dATiasty (Circa. 840-890)^ 
can best be explained by the circumstance that they were contemporaries. 
The debased coins of the Vigrahapala type which Vincent Smith assigns to 
the second or third Vigrahapala may have been issued after the original by 
other rulers, not necessarily even of the Pala dynasty, as it is unlikely that 
only the three Vigrahapalas out of some 12 rulers of the Pala dynasty issued coins. 

Of the sealings, the most important ones are the class issued by the com- 
munity of the venerable monks belonging to the great Vihara at Somapura 
of {i.e. founded by) the illustrious King Dharmapala (PL XLVIII, d). One 
such sealing was discovered during last year’s excavation from a part of the 
main mound ; this year a number of specimens, one in perfect preservation, 
have been formd in the north gate area. It is therefore legitimate to assume, 
instead of referring to some Vihara in another place, that the Paharpur es- 
tablishment itself was IcnoAvn as the great Vihara of King Dharmapala from 
the 9th century onwards. The identity of the Nalanda, Sarnath and Kasia 
sites has been established by the discovery of sunilar sealings issued by the 
coimnunity of monks attached to the Viharas at these places. A Bodhgaya^ 
inscription recording in 10th century characters the gift of an image of Buddha 
by the Elder Vlryendra-bhadra hailing from the Samatata country (roughly 
South Bengal), the monk of the great Vihara at Somapura, well-versed in the 
Vinaya canon, shows how the fame of this Vihara was spread far and AAfide. 
The sealings of two individuals by name Dharmasena and Sihhasena, number- 
ing respectively 31 and 5 form the bulk of the collection found in the room 
(PL XLIDII, c, i and j). Tlie impressions of narroAA- bands across the sur- 
face of what appears from the grain as palm-leaf documents on the reverse 
and the marks of through perforation indicate that the sealings were attached 
to documents. The multiplicity of seals would suggest that the two persons, 
Dharmasena and Sinhasena AA^ere important local dignitaries and the ‘ office ’ of the 
Vihara may haA^e been in frequent communication AA'ith them. 

The beads found in the room exhibit a ^A^ariety of form and material 
(PI. XLVIII, 6). The collection includes 7 cornelians, mostly lozenge-cut (PL 
XLA’^III, a), 3 banded agates, 13 round crystals, 7 dark-coloured basalts, 2 
jaspers and 2 other stone beads. 

‘ Both these classes of coins ore referred to in a scries of opigraphical records dating from the early part of the 
tenth century (Ep. Ini. Vo!. I, p. 167). 

= Bloch, A. S. S., 190S-09, p. 15S; and X. G. Slajumdar, Journal of Ihe Vaiiglya Salitya.I'arishal, Tol. XXII 
<1917), No. 1, p. C9 and plate. 
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The nature and general plan of the buildings lying buried in the immense 
quadrangle of mounds surrounding the main temple is fairly clear from the 
structures already exposed. There can be little doubt that the remains of 
rows of chambers uith verandahs and courts similar to those in the north gate area 
will be found throughout in the enclosure. There must have been at least 
200 cells of the types discovered in the entire establishment occupying a quad- 
rangle of about 900' square and providing accommodation for about a thous- 
and monks. No single monstery of such dimensions has yet come to light 
in India and the appellation maJidvikdra, “ Great Monastery ” as designating 
the place can be considered as entirely appropriate. As no remains as- 
signable to an earlier period than the Palas have so far been found in the 
quadrangle area, it may be taken that the foundation of the present monastic 
buildings was laid by the devout Pala king Dharmapala towards the end of 
the 8th century. In the earlier part of the 10th centur}^ the disturbances 
caused by the Gurjara invasion under Mahendrapala may have necessitated 
further repairs and reconstruction. The last building period in the monastery 
area must date roughly from the middle of the 10th to the end of the 11th century 
A.D. The floors of the cells of the last monastery have so far yielded practi- 
cally no antiquities which suggests that the evacuation was not sudden. 

A small moimd that stood as a projection outside the enclosure connected 
with the southern rampart ivall of the quadrangle was excavated during the 
year. It proved to be a sort of raised pathway or causeway 16'-G" in width 
leading from the main building to a peculiar structure, standing east to west, 
which must have been a bathing platform (PI. XLVI, b). At a short distance 
from its junction with the southern main wall, the remains of a vaulted passage 
S'-C" in width have been discovered under the pathway referred to above. The 
bricks of tins vault were laid vertically with a slight inward curvature, so as 
to form a true vault, as in the artificial “ cave ” in Monastery I at Nalanda. 
The groudng volume of eAudence from cxcaA'ations now renders it necessary 
to revise the old notions about the knowledge and use of the true or radiating 
arch and vault in pre-Muhammadan times. It would be more in accordance 
with the ascertained facts to say that the Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina builders 
showed a marked preference for the trabeated or corbelled form and that the 
radiating arch and true vault were not unknouui to them although rarely 
employed. 

The platform itself is a large open structure 105'-C" long by 27' broad 
and 8' to 9' above the original ground level. It has a series of 17 water-chutes 
each I'-O'' wide, occurring at intervals of 4' to 4'-3'’ along the entire length 
on the south side. Tfie channels are each 4'-3'' in length and the incline is 
about 2 in 1. Some of the older channels have been blocked up and new ones 
built on the top. There is a sloping pavement of flat bricks at the original 
ground level along the entire length of the platform to drain away the water 
coming through the channels. The further end of the platform was enveloped 
in deposits of sand, which occur all around the Paharpur settlement and are 
connected with the old river bed that once existed here. It is probable that 
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the entire population of monks came to the river bank for their ablutions, 
where fresh water was served to them on the platform and waste water even- 
tually found its way back to the river. 

^Of the finds made during the year, the most important is the copper-plate 
dated 179 in the Gupta era, equivalent to 478-9 A.D. It is a record of the 
purchase and donation of certain lands in different villages in the District of 
Pundravardhana, by a Brahman and his wife for the maintenance of worship 
at the Vihara at Vata-Gohali, presided over by the Nigrantha (Jaina) ascetic 
Guhanandi and his successors. The identity of the village Vata-Gohali uith 
the modern Goal-bhita, in which the Paharpur mound is patiarlly^ situated 
is at once suggested. Although no other tra’ces of Jainism are left and the 

predominant character of the monument in the 6th and the 7th centuries must 
have been Brahmanical, it may be assumed that the Vihara of Guhanandi 
eontinued to attract Jaina ascetics probably till the end of the 7th century, v 
when the growing confusion and anarchy in Bengal must have affected the 
prosperity of this settlement. It is reasonable to assume that Paharpur must 
have been one of the principal among the ‘ 100 Deva temples in the country 
of Pundravardhana ’ noticed by the Chinese traveller, Hieun Tsang," “ where 
sectaries of different schools congregate, the naked Nigranthas being the most 
numerous.” 

Another interesting find made in course of the excavation of the tank 
close to the north gate area is a fine but fragmentary statuette of the Buddhist 
deity Hevajra (PI. XLIX, a). The image is of bluish basalt, and on grounds 
of style must be attributed to the Late Pala period or 11th century A. D. 
The god is here represented with his consort {Sahti) in the attitude of close 
embrace (Skt. Yuga-naddha ; Tibetan Yah-Yum). He is shovm as having 
eight heads, in a row, all with a third eye in the forehead, and sixteen hands, 
of which the seven right hands holding different animals on skull-cups are 
preserved. A garland of skulls is seen around the neck, but the legs are missing. 
The prevalence at the Paharpur temple in its later stages of existence, of the 
Vajrayana faith, with its definitely hostile attitude towards Bralunanical deities 
can be surmised from this find. 

By far the vast majority of finds in the excavations were the terracotta 
plaques, that came from the debris of verandahs of the first and second terraces. 
No less than 579 complete and fragmentary plaques were discovered during 
the clearance of the mound, which is not an excessive number considering that 
originally there must have been one bottom and one top band in the basement 
wall, one bottom and one or two top bands in the first terrace walls and pos- 
sibly one band crowning the cornice at the top of the high wall of the second 
terrace. None of the last is in situ, but their existence is fairly certain from 
the finds of plaques near the high walls of the second terrace. The number 

'In Buolianan Hamilton’s account, the village is given as Gopal Cliita Pahar. Cunningham has sbowa that 
this should he Goalbliitar Pahar ; Cunningham takes Goalbhita to mean “ corv-herds’s mound.” Gohall can now he 
taken as the oldest name of the place, possibly derived from the plant of the same name. 

* Beal, BuHdhh! Records of the ITcskm World, p. 193. 
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of plaques in situ and recovered from the site now reaches a very high figure 
though a considerable number must have disappeared. Even as they are, 
if arranged in a single row, they would cover a distance of over two-thirds 
of a mile, taking 14" as the average length of a plaque. 

The vastness of the plastic material offered by Paharpur does not however 
constitute its main claim for the attention of scholars. Terracotta ait in 
India is as old as neolithic civilisation and the Bengali craftsman shares with 
his brotlier of the upper Gangetic and Indus valley a long inherited skill in 
Imeading the plastic loam and shaping the forms according to his fancy. The 
terracotta art of Paharpur has its counterparts in the Mirpurkhas Stupa, the 
tiles of Hanumangarh in Bajputana, the decorated bricks and tiles of the Bhitar- 
gaon temple and the Saheth Maheth Stupa, the Nalanda stupas and the Laksh- 
mana temple at Sirpur in 0. P. There is a striking similarity noticeable bet- 
ween the terracotta plaques of Sravasti and Paharpm-. In Bengal itself, 
plaques of exactly similar t 5 qDes have been found at Sabhar in the Dacca 
District, the similarity being so close as to make it uncertain whether any parti- 
cular specimen comes from one site or the other. The two sites are more or less 
contemporary in date and it would thus appear that the use of terracotta 
plaques as a material for the embellishment of the exterior of temples, had 
established itself in Bengal by the Late Gupta period, and may well be regarded 
as a distinctive feature of the monuments of Eastern India. Prom the nature 
of the material, the art seems to have been in the hands of more humble arti- 
sans, than was the sister art of sculpture, but whatever the loss in respect 
of sldll and finish, the delineation of homely subjects, every day scenes of 
rural and out-of-door life of man and beast must have made the artist in 
terracotta keen of observation and fully responsive to his environment. As a 
folk art racy of the soil to which it belongs, the terracotta plaques of Bengal 
hold a very distinct and important position. 

The essentially popular nature of the terracotta art of Paharpur is reflected 
in its delineation of stories current in folk-lore. European scholars have 
found' in old Indian story-lore ‘the most original department of Indian litera- 
ture, which has exercised a greater influence in foreign literature than any 
other branch of Indian writing.’ It is interesting to find that several of the 
popular stories from the earliest and most n'idely translated work, the Panclia- 
tantra can be recognised in the Paharpur plaques. Such, for example, is the- 
well-kno™ story (Ho. 1 of the 1st Tantra) of the meddlesome monkey, which 
came to giief in pulling out a wedge from a split beam of wood in a saw-mill. 
It is repeated t\vice on the Paharpur plaques, where we see a monlcey perched 
on a beam in an inclined position as in the process of sawing, nnth the wedge- 
in its hand, which is the key to the story {Eilotjjdti vanarah) (PI. XLVII, b). 
Another well-loiown story (No. 6 of the first Tantra) of which more than one- 
illustration has been found at Paharpur is that of the lion Madomnatta (haughty) 
who being decoyed by a hare into a well and mistaldng his oivn reflection for 


' Cj» MacdoncU, IndifCs p. llCt 
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another beast, tried to fight with him and perished in the attempt. The 
artists of Paharpur apparently found it necessary^ to omit all other details 
except the figure of the lion looking into the well. 

A third plaque depicting a lion in a cave (PI. XL’ini, a) apparently refers 
to another story, that of the “ tallcing cave,” found only in certain versions 
of the PaiicJiatantra, such as the TantrdkJiydyikd of Kashmir, the Jaina versions, 
and the BriJiatkathd, and is therefore considered as secondary in its entirety.* 
As remarked before, the utmost brevity demanded in the treatment by the 
nature of the material led to the elimination of even the essential elements of 
the story such as the jackal, standing in front of the cave, whose imaginary 
conversation ■with the cave led the lion to respond in roars. We thus see only 
the lion in the cave, apparently in the attitude of roaring, and no other details. 
This almost cryptic treatment and the absence of any sequence in the series 
render it difficult to assert -with any degree of certainty whether any of the 
scenes depicted represent the stories loiovm in popular foUr-lore. Thus one 
of the best animal studies in the series, that of a deer grazing or drinking 
water may be a representation of the deer in the second Tantra, “ the Avinning 
of friends.” When pursued by himters, it approaches the bank of a tank, 
where it eventually made friends with the crow, mouse and tortoise. The 
plaque representing a monkey holding a bunch of mangoes as in the act of offer- 
ing illustrated in PI. XLVII, c may refer to one of the numerous stories o£ 
offerings by monkeys in Buddhist literature. Scenes in which is shown the 
natural antipathy between animals, such as the mongoose and the cobra 
(Skt. ahimkulani) (PI. XLVII, c) or the peacock and the cobra are fre- 
quently illustrated, but it cannot be ascertained whether these refer to any 
of the fables familiar to the student of Indian folk literature. 

Another story in terracotta not found in the Panchatantm shows what 
must have been a local version of a well-known Aesop’s fable. The story of 
the lion released from the snares of a hunter by a grateful mouse meets us at 
Paharpur in the form of “ elephant and mice.” Here is seen an elephant in 
captivity, on whose body appear three mice, all engaged in the act of nibbling 
away the cords on the neck and legs (PI. XLVII, d). The didactic nature of 
the fables relating to animals as foimd in early Indian folk-lore is eminently 
suitable for illustration in plastic form in a popular place of worship, where 
apparently people of all denominations congregated irrespective of their creed. 
The posterior limit of the age of the Pancliatantra which has been taken by 
scholars as the fifth century after Christ finds strong corroboration from what- 
may be considered as the first representations of folk-lore stories unconnected 
ndth religion found on an Indian monument- 

The plaques sho'nung the animal and vegetable kingdom are as represent- 
ative as possible of the t3’pical fauna and flora of Bengal including the tiger 
and the leopard, the ■wild boar and the deer, elephant, and horses, jackals and 
dogs, cows and bufi’aloes, some of which are successfully and others somewhat. 


' Edgerton, Tht Pan^QtaTitra Rccm^mckd, Vol. II, p. 77. 
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indifferently d^a^vn. Among birds the duck and goose, peacock and parrot, 
are favourite subjects. Several representations of birds feeding their young 
can be noticed. The peacock is often shown with a semi-human face, dis- 
tinguished by the plumage decorated by the eyes, treated appropriately to 
the Sanskrit name, as so many httle moons {cliandralcas). Different plaques 
representing birds in motion and at rest often make up a composition not 
unlike the series of motion pictures in a film. The plants include the palm 
and plantain, the champaJca and kadamba, so t}q)ical of Bengal village 
scenery. 

Among plaques depicting religious subjects, the figures of the Buddha in 
different attitudes such as enlightenment (bMmispar^a], contemplation {dhjdna) 
and preaching {vydlchjdm) form a large and important class, mostly still in 
sitn. The Bodhisattva Padmapani occurs in several plaques and Manjusri 
characterised by the book on a lotus to lus left in one plaque. Among Brah- 
manical deities, Siva, Brahma, Vishnu and Ganesa occur several times. Among 
semi-divine beings, the most prominent class are Vidyadharas, the denizens of 
the firmament, shown singly or in pairs fljung in the midst of clouds with the 
lotus-leaf pattern footgear shown on their legs. One of these beings mounted on 
what looks like a rhinoceros is illustrated in PI. XL‘\T[I, /, The scaly body 
of the mount cannot be called as faithful a representation of the dermal folds 
of the Indian rhinoceros as is found in the terracottas of Mohenjodaro. Com- 
posite beings, vdth bird’s wings and legs and human bodies, lion-faces and 
crossed human legs, cobra hoods and human trunks— all these go to make up 
the pictiue of a fabulous world which must have appealed strongly to the 
imagination of Bengal in the Gth-Tth century A. D. By far the most numerous 
class among plaques represents human beings engaged in various activities of 
everyday life. Warriors holding sword and shield, musicians playing cjmbals, 
gongs, trumpets or kettle-drums, acrobats performing difficult feats of balancing, 
ascetics seated in meditation or reducing themselves to skeletons are some of 
the more noteworthy human subjects. 

The sense of humour of the artist of Paharpur finds as frequent expres- 
sion in the delineation of semi-human and less developed races of men, as in 
portraying fables connected with lower animals. The Sabaras, the aborigines 
of the vast jungle tracts to the west and south-west of Bengal (now fast losing 
their pristine character, but still to be met with in their most primitive form 
in far-ofi localities, as e.g., the Juangs of Keonjhar State in Orissa) with their 
quaint apparel mostly restricted to leaf aprons, and their picturesque hunting 
suit consisting of quivers and bows are represented by over a dozen plaques found 
this year. It can be easily understood how the type of Sahara female wearing 
a leaf (Parna) such as is depicted at Paharpur, gave rise to the conception of 
the goddess Parnasabari in the Vajrayana form of Mahayanism (cf. A. S. L, 
1923-24, PI. XXX, b). A bearded head in the form of a conch over a lotus 
is another attempt to depict the grotesque. Many other characteristic exam- 
ples of successful delineation can be picked out of the wealth of material avail- 
able, from the terracotta plaques of Paharpur but the foregoing are sufficient 
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to indicate the richness of this new phase of art and its value to the study of 
the early culture of Bengal. 


NAPUKUR, SABHAR, DHANUKA AND SIB S AGAR. 

By Mr. K. W DikshU. 

It frequently happens in Bengal that ancient images of Buddhist divinities 
find a resting place under some tree, where they are worshipped under the name 
of some Hindu deity, with Avhich the pre.sent population identify it in their 
ignorance. Dumnitala at Napukue in the District of Murshidabad, is the site 
of an old temple on high land to the south of a bil, which must have once 
been the bed of a branch of the Ganges. The local people derive the name 
from Dumni or Domni, a woman of the Dom caste, the story being that the 
wife of a Idng, abandoned at this lonely spot along the river bank on suspi- 
cion of being a low caste woman was petrified and formed the object of wor- 
ship. The main image worshipped here as Dumni is a sandstone figure re- 
presenting an unusual form of the Buddhist goddess Vasudhara (PI. XLIX, e). 
The image is l'-8" in height and depicts the goddess as seated on a double 
lotus seat in easy attitude (lali(dsana). She holds the stalk of a lotus (?) in 
her left hand and a vase (ratm-gliata) in her right hand, which is in the attitude 
of bestowing gifts (varada). The goddess has a lotus halo behind her head and 
the figure of the Dhyanibuddha, Alishobhya, her spiritual father, is seated on a 
lotus, exactly over her head. Usually, the distinguishing attribute of Vasu- 
dhaia is considered to be the ear of com {dhmyamanjari) in her left hand, but 
in the present instance the object is not clear ; another decisive mark is however 
found in the shape of seven vases {gJuiias) below the lotus seat. The goddess 
Vasudhara is supposed to deal plenty and prosperity to her worsliippers and 
the gliatas may represent the vases of ambrosia. Vasudhaiva is also consi- 
dered to be the female counterpart of Jambhala, the Buddhist god of wealth, 
and as the row of vases under the seat often forms a feature of tli^at god, they 
can also be looked upon as the distinctive mark of his consort Vasudhara. 
Two stupas are shovm on each side of the back slab. A male and a female 
figure in a kneeUng posture are shown on either side and may represent the donor 
and his wife. The image must be assigned to the lOfch century A.D, on grounds 
of style. 

At Sabhar in the District of Dacca, an oval-shaped terracotta plaque with 
the impression of a standing figure of Vishnu with a few letters inscribed on it 
(PI. yiJX, b), was discovered near the northern of the four mounds on the 
Eajasan site. The exterior edge of .the plaque was dentated apparently to 
give it the shape of a discus or chaJcra, one of the chief distinctive marks of 
Vishnu. The inscription appears to be the well-known formula {mantra) of 
Vaishnavas, viz. Om namo hliagavaie Ydsudevdya (“ Salutation to the. Divine 
Vasudeva”), written in characters of the 7th to 8th century A.D. The 
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peculiar feature of the figure of Vishnu is that of the four usual attributes, he 
holds only the Saiiklia (conch) and Padma (lotus) in the upper two hands, the 
lower ones being placed over the heads of two figures, a male and a female, 
which can be identified as the personifications of the remaining two attributes, 
viz., the Ohahra (wheel) and Gadd (mace). The same peculiarity was noticed 
on a bronze image of Vishnu* from Kumarpur, now in the Varendra Research 
Society’s Museum, Rajshahi. The find of the .Vishnu plaque indicates that 
the practice so common in all Buddliist sites of offering votive plaques or 
tablets impressed with representations of stupas or the Buddha, accompanied 
by the Buddhist creed formula, was also in vogue among the followers of the 
Vaishnava faith. The Rajasana site itself has before this jdelded a number of 
burnt-clay tablets with a niunber of impressions of the seated Buddha attri- 
butable approximately to the same period. The present find would show 
that it would be erroneous to conclude that Buddhism occupied the sole field 
at Sabhar in its most prosperous period, roughly between the 6th and 8th 
centuries A.D. 

While investigating the question of bringing certain temples of the 17th 
century at Dhanuka in the Faridpur District, within the provisions of the An- 
cient Monuments Preservation Act, the attention of the Superintendent was 
drawn to the existence of an interesting image of Mahishamardinl, worshipped 
in the house of a Brahman Pandit. The image is made of black basalt and 
depicts the goddess with the usual attributes in her 18 hands strictly in accord- 
ance with the texts or Sadhanas. The most important feature, however, is 
the presence on the bach-slab of other gods, viz., Bralima and Vishnu along with 
Siva, Ganesa and Karttikeya”. The presence of the two sons and consort of 
the goddess Durga can be explained on a strict sectarian basis, but that of 
Brahma aud Vishnu as well connotes an attitude of tolerance or an attempt to 
reconcile the conflicting claims of different deities, which has, during several 
periods of religious developments, characterised the history of Hinduism. 

A number of stone images and architectural fi'agments ajjparently col- 
lected from the ruins of a temple in the neighbourhood, are now preserved at 
the entrance of the Sub-Divisional Offleer’s Bungalow at Sibsagar in Assam. 
No information is now available about any pre-Ahom temple site in this part, 
but the existence of a fairly large Vishnu temple dating approximate^ from 
10th to 11th century A.D. can be surmised from these stones. Probably the 
early Ahom rulers destroyed these in some of their early invasions, although 
some of their latter-day descendants of the 17th century were the most energetic 
builders of Hindu temples of their day. The sculptures follow in the main 
the artistic traditions of the school represented by the Tezpur and Bamuni Hill 
temples of Central Assam, which are assigned to the 9th and 10th centuries- 
The affruities of Assamese art would seem to lie more with the schools of Bihar 
and Orissa, than with the contemporary Pala art of Bengal. This is not 


> A. S. I., 1923-24, PI. XXX, (rf). 

- Of. Chandl image from Bangalbati described in A. S. R., 1922-23, p. 112. 
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unnatural, as of the streams of influence that have moulded the culture of 

Assam, the strongest current has always been from North Bihar and Mid- 

India. 

The most important architectural fragment is a stone door-jamb mth scroll- 
work ornament enclosing animal figures, similar to the stone work on the Ghanta- 
Karna temple at Kamakhya Hill, noticed in Archmological Stirveij Report for 

1923-24, page 81. Of the images, the most important are the figures of 

Sarasvatl, a female figure in the attitude of obeisance (namasJcdra) and the 
male holding bow and arrow, which may be the figure of Eama. The former 
two must have occupied places near the entrance to a temple or on a door- 
jamb, as indicated by the thrice bent {tri-bJtanga) pose of the body. Sarasvati 
holds a lute across her chest and the other figure 'joins her hands together 
close to her breast as in the act of bowing (PL XLIX, d). Both examples 
successfully delineate devotional feeling. Other sculptures in the group include 
a figure of Gajalakshmi and the boar-incamation of Vishnu. 


EXCAVATIONS AT NAGARJUNIKONDA. 

By Mv. A. Jl. Loughtirst. 

Nagarjunikonda, or Nagarjuna’s Hill is situated on the south bank of the 
Krishna river in the Pahiad Taluk of the Gimtur District and sixty-five miles 
north-west of Narasaravupet railway station. The nearest town is Macherla 15 
miles distant and a railway line to that town is now imder construction and is 
expected to be open for traffic in 1930. The first ten miles. of the road from 
Macherla can be travelled by bullock-cart over a bad road to a village called 
Nagulavaram and the last five miles from this village to Nagarjunikonda has 
to be done on foot as aU cart traffic ceases at Nagulavaram. The path over 
the roclrj’’ hills from Nagulavaram to Nagarjunikonda is a difficult and trymg 
one. In consequence tents and all camp equipment have to be canted by 
coolies. PuUareddigudam is the only village near Nagarjunikonda. Although 
occupjdng a very ancient site it contains nothing of archoeological interest. 
Standing in the central part of a large red-soil valley some three miles in width 
it is completel}’’ surroimded by lofty table-topped hills about eight himdred feet 
in height. The Elrishna flows on the north-western side of the valley forming 
the boundary between the Guntur District and the Nizam’s Dominions. The 
central portion of the vaUey is imder cultivation but the remaining lands in- 
cluding the slopes of the surrounding hills are covered ivith jungle. It is a 
wild and desolate spot and being shut in by lulls is intensely hot during most 
of the year. The heat, lack of water (the river being ll miles aivaj’^) and the 
number of snakes and scorpions which infest the valley, render it an unpleasant 
camping place. 

The valley is dotted with a number of rocky hillocks and artificial mounds. 
The latter, covered with jimgle growth, represent the remains of former Bud- 
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-didst monuments. On the north-western side, overlooking the river, stands 
Nagarjunikonda, a hig flat-topped hill some two hundred acres in extent. Like 
"the chain of surrounding hills, its summit consists of a rocky plateau the edges 
of which form lofty chffs aU round the summit converting the latter into a 
natural fortress. These natural defences have been strengthened by arti- 
ficial brick and stone fortifications showing that the plateau was once used as 
a fort. With the exception of a small ruined mediseval Siva temple, there are 
no signs of any ancient monuments but the vast amount of loose stone scat- 
tered all over the site indicates that rubble-built dwellings of a primitive type 
once stood on the plateau. The bricks used in the construction of the forti- 
fications are similar in size to those used in the Buddhist monuments in the 
valley. The largest bricks resemble huge tiles and measure 20"X10"X3", 
exactly the same dimensions as some of those recently unearthed at Bulandi- 
bagh, the ancient site of Asoka’s capital at Patahputra. The brick fortifica- 
tions were obviously built during the Buddhist occupation of the valley, if 
not earher. On the lower slopes of the hill there are certain stone curtain 
walls and bastions which obviously belong to comparatively recent times and 
these were no doubt erected by petty local chiefs during the Vijayanagar period. 

The Buddhist remains are found only in the valley. Some miles of country 
on the plateau were explored but no signs of bruldings were found. This 
plateau is composed mainly of rock and is for the most part, utterly barren 
and waterless and quite unfit for human habitation. There is an isolated hill 
to the west of the village facing the river, which like Nagarjuidkonda, contains 
the remains of ancient brick fortifications aU roimd the plateau on its sum- 
mit but no trace of any buildings on this hill was discovered. 

The Buddhist remains in the valley are represented by artificial mounds 

overgrown with vegetation. Some are on the level plain and others on rocky 

hillocks. Here and there, a lofty stone pillar stiU standing erect, ox a protrud- 
ing carved slab, indicates the site of some ancient ruined building, othenvise, 

nothing remains to mark the site of one of the largest and most important 

Buddhist settlements in Southern India. The area occupied by these remains 
is far greater than 'at the famous site of Amaravati in the same district. Its 
strategical position, protected on one side by natural fortifications and the 
river on the other, together with the two strongly fortified hills on the north 
and west shows that the town lying in the central portion of the valley must 
have been a place of considerable importance and well nigh impregnable in 
ancient times. In all probabihty, the Krishna was then a much- bigger river 
affording easy navigation to the sea, thus making the town easily accessible 
and in communication with the other Buddhist settlements at Goli, Chezarla, 
Amaravafi, Jagga} 7 -apeta, Ghantasala, Gummadiduru, Bezwada and Bhatti- 
p)rolu, aU situated within easy reach of the Krishna. Some of the huge blocks 
of limestone used in the formation of the larger pillars, beams and statues un- 
uarthed in the valley, point to the same conclusion, as they were not quarried 
locally, _ could not possibly have been transported over the hills and must there- 
fore have been rafted down the river. 
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Tlie existence of this remarkable site (PI. L, a) was first brought to notice 
by the Assistant Archeeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, one of whose 
assistants visited the place in 1925 and discovered three old Brahmi inscriptions- 
incised on some pillars standing near a ruined Buddhist Stupa. He requested me 
to visit the place as its scientific exploration was sure to yield important re- 
sidts. As I was proceeding on leave at the time, hlr. M. Hamid Kuraishi, 
of the Central Circle, who was appointed to officiate for me while I was on fur- 
lough, and Mr. Gopal Pillai, my excavation assistant, carried out’ a preliminary 
survey of the site so as to ascertain its extent and possibilities. Although 
their operations only lasted a week or two, they discovered no less than eighteen 
ancient inscriptions, two ruined temples and several valuable sculptures, clearly 
showing that the site was rich in Buddhist antiquities. 

During these trial excavations. Dr. Hirananda Sastri, the Government Epi- 
graphist, ^usited Nagarjunikonda, had the inscriptions copied and has since- 
supphed a brief summary of their contents. He states that the three Brahmi 
inscriptions resemble those published by Burgess in his volume on the “ Bud- 
dhist Stupas of Amardmll and J aggayyapeta,” and belong to the same little 
luiown dynasty which claimed descent from Ikhaku {i.e, Ikkhaku, Slct. Ikshvaku) 
the reputed progenitor of the solar race of Ayodhya. These inscrip- 
tions, together noth those found at Jaggayyapeta in 1882, show that this 
Ikhalcu djmasty was ruling in the Andhra country in the neighbourhood of the 
lower Krishna during the second and third centuries of the Christian Era. 
The eighteen inscriptions discovered last year, like the Brahmi inscriptions, also 
belong to the Ikhaku dynasty. Of these, fifteen are engraved on the bases of 
stone pillars or stamhlias originally, set up in groups of five at each of the 
cardinal points of a large ruined stiipa referred to in the inscriptions as the 
Malidchaitya, or Great stupa. A long inscription was found on each of the 
stone pavements of two apsidal-ended temples, and another brief record is 
incised on a long, broken stone beam decorated with bas-relief sculpture which 
appears to have once formed the transom of a torana, or gateway of a stupa. 
One of the most noteworthy points about these old records is that most of them 
lay great stress on the consecration of the Malidcliaitija by the deposit of a 
relic {dhdlu) of the Buddha. Similar corporeal remains, we know, were placed 
in the great brick stiipa at Bhattiprolu in the same district. The Bhattiprolu 
deposits, as shovm by the inscriptions engraved on the relic caskets found 
in the stiipa date to about 200 B.C. It is possible and even probable, that the 
great Stupa at Nagarjunilronda was also erected about the same period and 
enlarged and added to in later times. The inscriptions clearly state that the 
stupa was in existence when the groups of votive pillars were set up by the 
pious descendants of the • Ilrhaloi dynasty in the second century A.D. "Who 
built the original structure and in what period we do not Icnow, as the inscrip- 
tions give no information on these points. The excavation of this very large 
monument has not yet been completed, but further explorations may, peihaps 
reveal some clue to the mystery. Unfortunately, this large stupa, together 
with the smaller ones, has been demolished by treasure-seekers or other vandals 
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to sucli an extent that only their drums or basements remain. Thus any 
relics or other antiquities that may have been deposited above the level of the 
drums are irretrievably lost. The ruthless manner in which all of the buildings 
have been destroyed is appalling. Tradition relates that the great anti-Bud- 
dhist preacher Sahkaracharya of mediaeval times came to Nagarjunilvonda vnth 
a host of followers, expelled the Buddhists and destroyed their monuments. 
The fact remains, that almost all of the cultivated lands in the valley on which 
the ruins of these buildings are located, represent a religious grant made to 
Sanlraracharya in ancient times and it was only with the permission of the 
present head of the followers of this great teacher that I was able to conduct the 
excavations. The first stage in the proceedings was to request the Government 
of Madras to declare the site “ protected,” under the Ancient Monuments 
Act and secondly to get the owner of the property to enter into a legal 

agreement. Through one cause and another, the latter has proved a lengthy 

business and at the time of writing the final agreement has not yet been 
•executed. The owner, or rather his Agent, appears to imagine that the 
main object of the excavations at Nagarjnnikonda, is “ a search for hidden 
treasure,” a common mistake made all over India in similar circumstances, 

and often by educated people w'ho ought to Imow better. 

Dr. Hirananda Sastri informs me that the long inscription found on the 
pavement of the apsidal-ended temple situated on a hill known locally as 

Naharallabodu, records that a party of Buddhist monlrs came from Ceylon 
and took up their abode on this hill, and erected a stupa and a mon- 

astery. The same inscription also mentions that on the western side lay 
the adjacent town of Vijayapurl. There are several smaller hillocks close 
to Naharallabodu, most of them containing the scanty remains of small 
stupas on their summits. The chief remains of what must have been 
the most important buildings in the place, other than the Great Stupa, 
are all situated on Naharallabodu. With the exception of Nagarjuni- 

xonda and the other fortified hill to the south-west, Naharallabodu is 

the only hill in the valley containing sufficient space on its summit to 
accommodate a group of monastic buildings. It is an elongated lull 

running more or less from south .to north, about a quarter of a mile in length 
and less than a hundred yards in width. The southern end of the hill is much 
higher and broader than the other and commands an extensive view of the 
•surrounding country, hrom this point, the hill slopes northwards terminating 
in a small hillock. The excavations carried out on this hiU show that the 
chief buildings were situated on the high ground to the south. These originally 

consisted of two stupas, the apsidal-ended brick temple containing the .long 
inscription recording the pious worlcs of the Ceylonese monks and a large 
brick and plaster monastery with attendant buildings for domestic purposes 
(PI. L, b). At the northern terminus of the hill, a stupa, another apsidal- 

ended brick temple containing a huge limestone statue of the Buddha over 
eight feet in height, and a small monastery built of brick and plaster were dis- 
covered. The excavations at this end of the hill have not yet been completed. 
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A trench was cut through the stupa but nothing of interest was recovered. 
The drum of this stupa, as often in Southern India, is built in the form of 
a big wheel with hub. spokes and tyre executed in brickwork, the open 
spaces between the radiating walls forming the spokes being filled with 
earth. 

Thus on Naharallabodu, there are the remains of two groups of monastic 
buildings each containing similar types of ruined monuments. There seems 
little doubt that the ruined stupa and monastery standing close to the temple 
containing the long inscription on its pavement, represent the Cliaitya and 
ViJidra erected by the Buddhists from Ceylon. In all probability, they also 
built the brick temple containing the inscription recording their pious worlcs 
as the style of the latter shows that it belongs to the same period. The dis- 
covery of these buildings on the hill, and the testimony of the inscription, 
seem to indicate that Naharallabodu and the Siripavata of the inscription are 
one and the same hill. Dr. Hirananda’s brief summary of the inscription 
does not afford all the information expected but he definitely states that the 
inscription records that the Ceylonese monks and nuns erected a cliaitya (stupa) 
and a vihdra (monastery) on a hOl named Siripavata, and that they apparently 
also erected a group of siinOar monastic buildings on a Ifillock named Chuladhama- 
giri. This is somewhat confusing as there are several hillocks close to Nahar- 
allabodu and most of them show signs "of having possessed a small stupa on 
their summits. Naharallabodu is however the only lull containing any re- 
mains of monasteries and temples. It is, indeed, the only hillock in the valley 
with sufficient space on its summit to accommodate a group of monastic build- 
ings. Possibly the Buddhists regarded the terminal hillock at the northern 
end of Naharallabodu as a separate site and named it Chuladhamagiri to dis- 
tinguish this smaller group of monastic buildings from the larger one on the 
main hill. Perhaps the larger monaster}’’ may have been for monks and tlie 
smaller one at the other end for nims. A good example of this arrangement 
occurs in the rock-cut Buddhist monasteries at Guntapalle in the adjoining 
Kistna District, described and illustrated in the Annual Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Southern Circle for 1916-17. 

Naharallabodu is not only the biggest hillock in the valley but is superior 
to any other as a building site as it is centrally situated in the most fertile 
portion, and is close to the Great Stupa and commands a delightful view of 
the surrounding country, features of importance with the Buddhists, and is only 
1-^ miles from the river. The inscription also tells us that Siripavata was 
conveniently situated u’ith regard to the adjacent town of Vijayapuri. The 
latter must have been the ancient name of the town that originally occupied 
the central portion of the vallej' e.xtending in a westerly direction towards the 
river. This site has not yet been excavated but contains the remains of 
several ruined mandapas or pa%’ilions with some of their pillars still standing. 
It appears likely that the town area was e.xtensive. 

Dr. Hirananda Sastri points out in his epigraphical summary that the 
name Siripavata, is obviously the same as the Sanskrit ‘ SiJparvata This is 
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interesting because Nagarjuna, the reputed founder of the Maliayaua or Northern 
school of Buddhism is said to have ended his days in a monastery 
situated on griparvata in the south. The identity agrees admirably, 
especially as the locality had become sacred to Buddhism on account of 
the Buddha relic enshrined in the Great Stupa. That monks and nuns came 
all the way from Ceylon to visit the place shows how famous it must have 
been, perhaps, not only on accormt of the sanctity of its stupa but because of 
its associations with Nagarjuna. The name Nagarjunikonda, meaning Nagar- 
juna’s hill lends strong support to this identification. Should it prove correct, 
then the identification of Srisailam, an ancient site containing a famous Siva 
temple situated on the banks of the Krishna in the adjoining Kurnool District,^ 
which was proposed by Burgess, and other scholars will have to be 
rejected. 

The inscriptions show that the Great Stupa was restored and added to in 
the reign of Sirivirapurisadata of the Ikhaloi dynasty and that the two apsidal- 
ended temples containing long inscriptions belong to the same period. This 
ruler apparently, was the son of King Vasitluputa Siriehatamula of the Jaggay- 
yapeta inscriptions, and was in his turn, succeeded by his son named Vasithiputa 
Siribahuvalachatamula. An inscription belonging to the reign of the latter 
records the donation of a pillar and a monastery by a royal lady of the Ikhaku 
djmasty whose name is not preserved but who is called the consort of the 
king of Vanavasa (North Kanara). These records also acquaint us with the 
names of several members of the same royal house, some Buddhist monks 
and other persons. They show too that most of the donations were made 
by princesses of the Ikhaku dynasty, one named Chantisiri having been parti-- 
cularly liberal. She is described as the sister of King Siriehatamula and , 
aunt of King Sirivirapurisadata. It is interesting to note that whereas in 
each case this royal donatrix appears as an ardent devotee of Buddhism, her 
brother Siriehatamula, is referred to in the inscriptions as a follower of Brah- 
manism and as a performer of Vedic sacrifices. This speaks well for the reli- 
gious toleration of those early days and is in marked contrast to the reforming 
zeal of Sankaracharya and his followers who visiting Nagarjunikonda in later 
times expelled the Buddhists and destroyed their religious monuments. 

With the exception of the details regarding the pedigree of the donatrix, 
the contents of these records are practically identical. They mostly begin by 
praising the Buddha and mention the consecration of the Great Stupa by the 
deposit of his dhatu or corporeal remains. Then come the details regarding 
the family connections of the donatrix and the object of the pious gift, the 
latter as usual, being for the welfare of the donor, of his or her relations and 
of the universe generally. This is followed by the date. Not less than 
■ten of these inscriptions record gifts by Chantisiri who is spoken of as a liberal 
lady whose charity extended to aU classes. The remaining inscriptions record 
similar dedications by other ladies. One of them named Eadalika, seemingly 
from Ujjain. together with Chantisiri, provided most of the money for the res-^- 
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i;oration of the Great Stupa. Dr. Hiraaanda Sastri states that not a single 
inscription has yet been found at Nagarjunikonda recording a donation or de- 
dication by any male member of this royal house, though it is significant that 
all of the three rulers whose names have been revealed to us allowed their names 
to be associated with those of their female relations. Was it out of regard 
for these ladies or the result of their religious toleration ? 

One of the long inscriptions on the pavements of the two apsidal-ended 
temples, comprises two lines and is dated in the reign of Sirivirapurisadata 
and records that the lady Chantisiri erected a stone pillared nian^pa or pavihon 
containing four halls close to the Great Stupa in order to secure long life for the 
king, welfare for herself and family as well as for the comfort of pious 
pilgrims from distant countries. The other epigraph has four lines. The portion 
giving the date is damaged, otheruuse, the particulars are well preserved. 
This also belongs to the time of Sirivirapurisadata and records the construc- 
tion of a stupa and monastic buildings by the Ceylonese monks mentioned 
above. The name of the builder or architect is mentioned as Salavadliald 
(stone-mason) Vidhilca, who apparently worked imder the direct supervision 
of three Buddhists named Chandamuldia, Dhammabhandi, and Naga. The 
donatrix of these buildings seems to have been Bodhisiri, the UpasiJcd or lay 
votary of Buddha. The record gives a long list of the lady’s relations who are 
mentioned as having a share in the merit of her pious works. An interesting 
point about this record is, it not only mentions contiguous tracts hlce Vengi, 
and North Kanara, but Kashmir, Gandhara, Ceylon, and even China. 

These interesting old records show that the ancient name of the place was 
Vijayapuri and that it contained a hill named Sriparvata on which was situated 
a group of monastic buildings erected by the Buddhists. The name Sriparvata 
■often occurs in ancient epigraphical records, whereas, Vijayapuri does not. The 
hill would naturally be of more importance to the Buddhists than the adjacent 
toivn, especially in later times, on account of its associations uuth Nagarjuna, 
and perhaps, when writing or speaking of the locality they used the name of 
the hill rather than that of the town so that in course of time the name of the 
latter fell into disuse. It is quite clear from the inscriptions that the Great 
• Stupa was the chief object of veneration and attraction of the locality attracting 
pilgrims from far distant countries, and that it was in existence before the 
reign, of King Sirivirapurisadata when the Ceylonese monks visited the place 
and built a monastery and other buildings on Sriparvata. 

It was the custom with the. Buddhists at all of their great religious centres, 

■ such as Sanchl, Sarnath, Amaravari, to erect their monastic and other monu- 
ments in close proximity to the MaMchaitya, just as in raedireval Europe, the 
Christian monks built their monasteries and chapels in the vicinity of the great 
cathedrals. So we may feel sure that Sriparvata was situated close to the Great 
Stupa. 

Dr. Hhananda Sastri suggests that the name Sriparvata may have meant 
the chain of liills surrounding the valley. As aheady noted the barren and 
waterless plateau on these hills is quite unsuitable as a site for a Buddhist 
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settlement and as it contains no traces of ancient Buddhist monuments there 
is no reason to assume that any formerly existed. 

The vandals who destroyed the Buddhist buildings accomplished their work 
of destruction only too well but they at any rate left the foundations standing to 
mark the sites of the monuments they demolished and these remains still exist. 

Had Nagarjuna’s HiU contained the remains of any former Buddhist monu- 
ments, such as, ruined stupas, temples or monasteries, there could be no hesita- 
tion in identifying this hill with Sriparvata, especially as Hagarjuna is said to 
have died in a monastery situated on Sriparvata and this hill bears his name. 
The ancient brick fortifications show that the hiU was used in Buddhist times 
as a citadel, or as a place of refuge in time of war, but there is nothing to indi- 
cate that the Buddhists ever erected any religious monuments on this hill. 
The loose stone or rubble strewn about the plateau may belong to any period. 
This material is just the same as that now used in the construction of the primi- 
tive dwellings of the neighbouring villages and was certainly never used in 
the construction of any religious monuments erected by the Buddhists. Owing 
to the height of the Mil and the lofty cliffs round its summit, it is very difScult 
of approach from the valley and it would have been an exceedingly difficult 
task for the Buddhist builders to have transported large blocks of limestone 
up the hill. There is plenty of good building stone in the locality, but the 
Buddhists never used it. All their stone work was executed in a pale grej’- 
limestone, some almost as white as marble. When first quarried this stone is 
very soft and easy to work, becomes hard after exposure, but is always brittle 
and therefore, difficult to transport. It is not surprising that the Buddhists 
never attempted to use this material on the top of Nagarjunikonda, but there 
is no reason why they should not have erected stupas and monasteries of brick 
and plaster had they so desired. However, they do not appear to have erected 
any religious monuments on Hagarjunikonda, otherwise some trace would cer- 
tainly have remained. So this identification seems improbable. 

Thus we have to return to Naharallabodu as the most likely hill in the 
locality to identify with Sriparvata. I venture to think that ' the reasons I 
have given above for this selection lend strong support to this identification, 
especially as Haharallabodu is the only hill in the locality containing any re- 
mains of monastic buildings, and we know, that Sriparvata was famed for its 
monastery. 

The remains that have so far been excavated comprise three Buddhist 
temples, two monasteries and three stupas. A trench six feet in Avidth was 
cut through the Great Stupa but no relics or other antiquities were found 
within the mound, but the work has not yet been completed and it is possible 
that the Buddha relics it once contained may be recovered. Some very fine 
sculptmes that originally adorned the basement of one of the smaller stupas were 
discovered, well repaying the cost of their excavation. The work of excavate 
ing the two large apsidal-ended temples and the big monastery has been com- 
pleted and the ruined walls repaired, to prevent further decay. The smaller 
monastery and temple situated at the northern end of the hill Imown as Mhar- 
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allabodu have not yet been completely excavated. There are also a number 
of mounds presumably the remains of stupas and the sites of several pillared 
halls awaiting attention. ' Fifty large sculptural antiquities have been reeo- 
vered and it is likely that more will be found as the excavations proceed. 

In the adjacent forest to the north-east of the valley and about a mile 
from the Great Stupa, I discovered a ruined brick stupa overgrown with rank 
vegetation and when the jungle was removed and a trench dug aU round 
the base of the mound, it was found that the stupa was originally faced 
with beautifully carved limestone slabs similar in style and design to 
those belonging to the famous Amaravati stupa now in the British and 
Madras Museums. These magnificent sculptures consist of a series of 

large vertical panels profusely decorated with representations of stupas and 
scenes from the life of the Buddha (PI. LII, a and b). Above the vertical slabs 
adorning the base or drum of the stupa, was originally a series of horizontal 
bas-relief panels forming a frieze or encircling band all round the stupa half- 
way up the dome. These slabs are decorated with the beautiful “ garland 
ornament ” so familiar in the Amaravati reliefs. Above this frieze, the orna- 
mentation of the dome appears to have been executed in plaster as no carved 
stones were found that could possibly have served as a facing for this portion 
of the stupa. The scenes portrayed in these reliefs are of exceptional beauty 
and iconographical interest, as they illustrate a number of the Jataka stories, 
including several incidents not met with before, and in this respect are more 
varied and interesting than many of the Amaravati reliefs. In addition to 
this splendid collection of carved slabs and panels, I discovered four large 
stone beams exquisitely decorated with bas-relief sculpture (Pis. LI and Lla). The 
beams measure eleven feet in length and about one foot in thickness. There 
seems little doubt that they formed the transoms or single bars of a torana or 
gateway, situated at each of the cardinal points of the stupa. The front 
surface of each beam is divided up into a series of small panels fiUed with finely 
executed bas-reliefs resembling ivory carving in their minute detail and deli- 
cacy of workmanship. These stone transoms are a unique and valuable dis- 
covery imUlte any other Buddhist antiquities so far discovered in India, and 
are remarkable not only for the excellence of their carvings but also on account 
of their iconographical value as they portray many strange scenes not met with 
before in Buddhist art. 

Another find of interest was some iron implements, presumably mason’s 
tools, and forty-four lead coins of the Andhra period of about the second century 
A.D. fmmd in the debris of a brick and plaster monastery. 

Owing to the valley being enclosed by lofty hills and the absence of any 
cart track leading out of the valley, the transportation of these large sculptures 
to Nagulavaram, the nearest village possessing a cart road, will prove an 
exceedingly difficult matter, unless a road is made over the hills to this 
village from Nagarjimikonda. The ruined buildings will be preserved on 
the spot, but the proper place for the priceless collection of sculptures is a 
museum. 

s 
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EXCAVATIONS AT PAGAN. 

By Mans. Charles Diiroiselle. 

During tiie year under report excavations were continued at Pagan and 
Hmawza. The season opened with operations at Pagan where a number of 
mounds near the Ananda, Sulamani and Nagayon temples, and the Shwesandaw 
and Somingyi pagodas were selected. 

Of the two mounds near the Ananda, one was a few hundred feet to the 
east and the other about the same distance to the south of the temple. The 
one on the east measured about 75 feet in length from east to west and 50 feet 
from north to south, with a central height of 7 feet above the surroimding 
coxmtry. A shaft 8 feet square was sunk from the top and traces of a brick 
image were discovered a few feet below the surface. On xvidening the shaft 
as the work proceeded, the lower portion of a Buddha in a sitting posture resting 
on a brick pedestal, was exposed. It was encompassed by four walls, each 
with an opening. The Buddha faced west, i.e., towards the Ananda temple. 
Further digging on that side brought to light another enclosed area connected 
with the first by an opening 4' 4" in xvidth and 3' 10" in breadth. 

The pedestal of the figure in the first chamber measured 8' X6' 9" with 
a height of 2' 1" and was placed near the centre of the room. The surrounding 
area was paved with bricks but that part of the floor immediately touching 
its base was laid with stone flags half buried underneath it. The Buddha on 
the pedestal, of which only the lower limbs were extant, measured 5', 9" from 
knee to knee. 

The chamber containing the pedestal was the cella or sanctuary proper, 
the other enclosed area adjoining it on the west being the porch of the temple. 
Prom many complete examples which may stiE be seen in Pagan, its general 
plan could easily be restored. It was a temple with a square basement' 
crowned by a stupa of the conical type rising above a series of terraces ; a 
porch projected from the basement on its west face. Such porches are ordi- 
narily found on the east, as most figures face this side, but in this case the 
temple had been made to face the great Ananda temple to the west of it ; 
there are in Pagan other instances of monuments the orientation of which 
deviates from that generaEy adopted, that is the east ; for example,, some 
are met facing north, while some others face south. In such cases, the image 
withiri was turned towards a much larger monument near by, which was 
considered the principal shrine, the smaller ones within a certain radius around 
it, though quite separate from and independent of it, being merely subsidiary 
templbs. 

A search was made for rebcs by opening up the pavement round the 
pedestal and dismantling a portion of the latter. Eight underneath the pedes- 
tal was a small brick chamber covered with a slab of stone andi a miniature 
stupa-like structure, in brick with receding steps. The' chamber was two feet 
square vdth a depthi of three' feet. This relic chamber had doubtless been 
broken into and rifled of its contents, for nothing was found in it. However, 
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on the floor above it, in the space between tbe wall of tbe cella and tbe back 
of tbe pedestal, were found many fragments of terracotta votive tablets bearing 
an image of Buddba seated on a lotus. These may have formed part of tbe 
contents of tbe relic-chamber and been thrown up as useless by tbe treasure- 
hunters. A feature of these tablets are legends in Talaing with a word or 
two in Pali, below the lotus on which the Buddha is seated. The short 
legends record the names of donors, laymen as well as monks. The writing 
is of a type belonging to the twelfth century A.D., to w^hich date the building 
itself may probably be ascribed. 

The mound to the south of the Ananda was 49 feet in diameter at tne 

base and eight feet in height. A shaft twelve feet square was sunk in the 

centre. A few inches below the surface were found tw'o fragments of a stone 
plaque with figures, unhappily much weathered, a terracotta votive tablet im- 
pressed with many effigies of the Buddha, and a fragment of another tablet 
containing a Buddha image with a Nagari legend below it. At a depth of 
one foot below the surface, was found a brick wall running north to south, 
close to the east side of the shaft, and measuring 7' 9" in thiclmess and 9' 2' 
in length ; at both its ends and at right angles to it, there were two other 
walls running east to west. Within the space contained b}*^ these three walls, 
abutting against the eastern one and running all along its length, there was 
a pedestal measuring 4' in width ; there were no remnants of any image on 
it, and no dehris was found. The figure had probably been removed to a 
more secure place when the building began to decay. 

On Avidening the shaft towards the east and the north, there were discovered 
traces of two other walls rimning at right angles to each other and encom- 
passing those mentioned above, forming with them a passage or corridor 6 feet 

in vldth on the north and 10 feet on the east. On the outer face of the 

inner wall were niches which had contained images. Having thus far as- 
certained the plan of this completely ruined monument, which had most pro- 
bably been a Buddhist temple consisting of a central cella surrounded by 
vaulted corridors, a search was made for such rehes as the ruins might contain. 
In this t 3 q)e of buildings, relics were generally placed in the pedestal or, more 

often, in a brick chamber over which it was built. The pedestal was orna- 

mented, like most brick pedestals in Pagan, with simple mouldings, and pre- 
sented no particular interest. It was removed, and a shaft six feet square 
sunk on the spot. The virgin soil was reached at a depth of 6 feet below 
the groimd level, but nothing was found, either in the shaft or in the pedestal 
itself. Treasure-hrmters had apparently investigated these ruins long ago. 

Almost all the other mounds dug into at Pagan during tbe year under report 
showed, in the course of e.xcavating, traces of having been rifled at some 
remote period. PI. LIII, a and d, show the remains of pedestals unearthed, 
the first near the Sulamani, the second near the Nagayon temples ; in both 

can be clearly seen the nefarious work of old time vandals. 

The finds from the two mounds just examined were disappointing but 
we were, however, somewhat more fortunate with our excavation near the 
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Somingyi pagoda, -where the mound -was seven, feet in height and forty-five 
feet in diameter at the base. On opemng it a rectangular area measuring 
33' 5" from east to -west and 29' from north to south, -walled in on all sides 
and -with but one opening in the east face, was disclosed. The western half 
was occupied by three rectangular compartments side by side and separated 
by partition walls ; each room was provided wth an opemng on the eastern 
face ; the opening of the middle one being three feet in width, and those of 
the other two 2' 6" each. What remained of a Buddha image seated on a 
pedestal was found in the central room, while the two side ones contained a 
few minor antiquities. 

The pedestal, of brick and plaster, was in a fair state of preservation ; 
there were still some traces of paint in several places which had preserved 
much of its brightness. It was built against the whole width of the wall 
on the west, filling up nearly half the room. A hole was made into the 
pedestal from the back breaking do-wn for this purpose a portion of the wall 
against which it rested. The pedestal itself was three feet in height. At 
a depth of four feet from the top, there was found a miniature stone stupa 
in a small brick chamber ; this chamber was 2' 6" in height and had been 
built close to the back of the pedestal. The stupa itself is 1' 2" in height 
and 8" in diameter at the base. It consists of a dome resting on two circular 
terraces and surmounted by the diminishing rings that now represent the stone 
discs of the umbrella in old Indian stupas and cro-wned -with an amalaka. 

The dome together with the mouldings above is detachable from the terraces. 

Within the cavity in the latter were found some ashes, probably those of a 
monk, and small caskets of extremely thin plates of gold and silver. On 
the four sides of the stupa were found eight stone bricks, two on each side, 
one being laid over the other -with, between them, two very thin plates, one 
of gold and one of silver. These stone bricks -mth gold and silver plates 

between, were doubtless meant to represent the solid gold and silver bricks 

■with which, according to Burmese tradition, the flooring of relic chambers and 
the foundations of stiipas were, in remote times, laid. 

The two rooms on the sides were empty, as was to be expected, ha-ving 
been the cells ot fwo resident monks ; for the building had been a vihdra 
and a chapel combined. In one cell were found fragments of a monk’s earthen- 
ware begging-bowl, and a large number of covmes were picked up in the other. 
These were doubtless used for money, and thus, from the numismatic point 
of view are interesting, for most -writers on the subject seem to consider that 
the co-wrie shell has never been used among the Burmans for small currency. 
It is, however, well kno-wn that such a currency was in common use among 
the neighbours of the Burmese people^ ; from there it probably spread to 
Pagan, though its use may have been unpopular among the people of later 
days. This is, as far as is known, the first time that cowries have been found 
in Pagan, and the find is interesting, the more so as the building belongs 
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to the thirteenth century A.D. It may be remarked that no minted or 
punched money has ever been found in Pagan. 

The other objects found in the excavation were : — a small stucco head 
of a Buddha image ; a tray of baked clay ; fragments of stone slabs with 
faint and half efiaced traces of sculptures ; terracotta votive tablets ; frag- 
ments of a brick Buddha ; a headless plaster image of Buddha, and two 
stupa-like objects in bronze (PI. LIII, c). In each of the last, the dome is 
somewhat in the shape of a water-pot, resting on a moulded pillar the base 
of which is missing. 

The mound next excavated did not yield any of the votive tablets generally 
so numerous at old sites in Burma, nor other religious objects. It was situated 
about three hundred feet to the south-east of the Shwesandaw pagoda ; its 
diameter at the base was fifty feet and its height nine feet. The place must 
have been a burial ground, as the only things found there were rusty iron 
implements and nails, and funeral urns containing fragments of charred bones. 

At a mound near the river bank, close to the south of the Taw-ya-kyaung 
monastery on the west of the Nanpaya *emple, was found a small bronze 
tablet nearly 4l" in height, containing a Buddhist triad (PI. LIV, a). Each 
of the three figures is seated on a lotus throne and is surmounted by a stupa. 
The central figure is slightly larger than the two flanking him. He is seated 
•cross-legged with the right leg over the left. Both hands are brought against 
his chest, the right being held up sideways and resting on the palm of the 
left. He has long-lobed ears and the ushifislia •, the hair is represented by 
rows of round beads ; both shoulders are covered. On the right he is flanked 
by a figure in every way similar, excepting that the right hand is in the hhumi. 
spar^a-inudm and the left, resting on the lap, holds a round object, probably 
an alms-bowl. The figure on the left, in princely raiment and ornaments, 
is seated in the lalita-mudrd, with the right hand hanging down over the right 
knee and the left resting on the left knee. 

These figures may be compared with those on a terracotta votive tablet 
discovered at the same mound. The figures on this are, except for a few 
minor details, practically identical with those on the other, slight differences 
consisting in the central figure having the right hand in the abhaya-mvdrd, 
while the figure on its right holds no begging-bowl, but wears a necklace which 
is clearly visible on some of the tablets. Below the throne of the central 
figure there is a short legend in Pyu, beginning "with the word “ Budha 
It may be read as follows : — 

Budha mga ; psu : khnu. 

Although this legend is quite short it is difficult to translate it with any 
confidence on account of the poverty of the Pyu vocabulary, for so far not 
more than 150 Pyu words have been identified with any certainty. The triad 
on these two tablets, however, no doubt represents : in the middle, Gotama 
Buddha, on his right, Maitreya and on his left Avalokita. Maitreya in monas- 
tic garb with little or no distinction from Gotama, is fairly common in Burma ; 
while Avalokita as an attendant of the Buddha in company with Maitreya 
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or alone is not unknown. These tablets, at least the terracotta one, ‘were 
probably imported from Old Prome. 

It may prove of interest to add to this brief account of excavations at 
Pagan short notes on some antiquarian objects discovered at NatpaUin, a 
village twelve miles from Nyaung-oo, on the Nyanng-oo Kyaukpadaung road, 
Pagan. They were discovered by the local monks and elders in a ruined 
temple among objects rejected by treasure-hunters. 

The temple itself was of unpretentious dimensions, with a walled chamber 
measuring 6' x 3' x 4' and a porch on the east face (PI. LIV, c). It had been 
built in an area surrounded by walls measuring forty-two feet from north to 
south and thirty-one feet from east to west. Placed against the back wall 
of the chamber had been a Buddha image in brick and plaster, the traces of 
which were still clearly visible ; the treasure-hunters broke down the image 
and its pedestal, and opened up the two rehc chambers underneath, which 

were situated one above the other and separated by a large stone slab. Both 

were hned with stone slabs on every side. The upper chamber was three 

feet square and two feet in depth and covered over -with a slab of stone 4^" 

in thickness, while the lower one was 4' 7" x 4' 3" with a depth of 2' 9". The 
walls of the upper chamber rested on the large slab separating the two. Both 
these chambers seem to have been packed fuU with images of Buddha in stone, 
bronze and probably gold and silver, and with many other miscellaneous objects. 
Such as were of any real monetary value, the treasure-hunters had removed, 
leaving behind only those found by the monks and which are now preserved 
in a local monastery. Among these are 188 images of the Buddha and of 

Jambupati of different sizes, the biggest being 15|" and the smallest 5". I 

made a representative selection of these images and other objects to be deposited 
in the Museum at Pagan, including tJie following : — 

(1) A bronze image of the so-called Bodhisattva Jambupati (Burmese : 

Zabupade) seated cross-legged on a throne ; his right hand is in 
the hhumis'par^a-mudra and the left rests on the lap. He wears 
wristlets, armlets, huge ear-ornaments and a crown ; his breast 

ornament is quite distinctive ; the robe is indicated by hues 

(PI. LUI, e). 

(2) Bronze figure of Jambupati seated in the same attitude, wearing only 

a necklace and eai-omaments and a crown; the muhuta is sur- 
mounted by a conical object in the shape of an amalaha. such 
as generally crowns a Burmese stupa. 

(3) Bronze image of the Buddha seated cross-legged in the earth-touching 

attitude. Planking it, there must have been two smaller figures, 
which are now missing (PI. Bill, 1). Below the Buddha is a 
quaint figure seated on its heels. The hands are raised holding 

the two tresses into which the hair is parted and which fall on 

both sides. This represents Vasundhara, the Earth-goddess, whose 
image is found all over Indo-China. The throne bears a line 
V . of writing in Burmese stating that the image was the meritorious 
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work or gift of one Bonthi and his wife Chit Yin, and that it 
was completed on Wednesday the 10th waxing of Tazaimgmon 
in the year 1005 Sakrac (=25th October, 1643). This incident- 
ally gives ns the date of the foundation of the temple and of 
the objects enshrined in it. Burmese statues are very seldom so 
dated. 

(4) Model in bronze of a Burmese stupa (PI. LIII, /). 

(5) Bronze Buddha in the ihianisparsa-mudra seated on the coils of 

the serpent Muchalinda, whose hood is expanded protecting the 
Buddha’s head (PI. LIV,/). 

(6) An earthenware relic-casket with a cover in the shape of a stupa. 

It contained many small round beads of some hard substance, 
whitish in colour and which, though certainly not bones, are con- 
sidered all over Burma as the corporeal relics of saintly monks ; 
they are very frequently brought to light (PI. LIV, d). 


EXCAVATIONS AT HMAWZA. 

By Mans. Charles Duroiselle. 

- At Hjiawza, this year, I opened up twenty-three mounds within an area 
covering three square miles ; some were situated within the old city walls, 
others without. All were on the south side of the jRangoon-Prome Railway 
line, which very nearly divides the ancient city into halves, and runs in a 
north-westerly direction. The most important of these mounds, from the point 
of view of antiquities recovered, was the one known as Kan-w^et-Khauxg- 
KON. But even including the finds made at this particular spot, it must 
be stated, at the outset, that the excavations this year at Hmawza, jnelded 
but very poor results, apart from the historical importance of one or two 
pieces. At the above named mound, a certain number of sculptiures were 
found among which is a broken figure of the Buddha having an inscription in 
archaic characters in two languages on the pedestal. 

The mound 'was about forty feet in diameter at tbe base, with an average 
height of about four feet. A chance find among the debris on its siu-face, 
of a broken stone slab, with the figure of a seated Buddha carved on it in 
alio relievo first drew attention to it. The first day’s work brought to light 
another similar slab, also broken, and two other fragments wnth finely sculp- 
tured flor§il designs. The second day yielded more finds of the same character ; 
there were found, at the north-west comer and close to the foot of the mound, 
twelve other stone slabs, all bearing an identical Buddha seated with the 

right hand in the hlmmisparSa-mudra, and the left in the lap with an alms- 

bowl resting on the open palm. The legs as in many other figures found 

at tills ancient site, are crossed, the right being placed over the left. The 

Buddha is seated on a cushion placed on a lotus throne. Its special features 
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are, a roand face, flat D.ose, thick lips, and an almost straight body, with 
the waist barely indicated. These details indicate local workmanship in con- 
tradistinction to Indian craft, examples of which were found in Old Prome. 
The features are probably Pyu and resemble very closely those of the 
Burmese, both nations being of Mongolian stock. These images are interest- 
ing in that they have preserved, though somewhat perhaps stylized, the 
features of a people who have disappeared from among the nations of 
Indo-China several centuries ago. The dress isi not indicated at all by any 
line or fold, so that the figure seems divested of clothing ; the ushnisha 
and hair on the head, which is surrounded by a plain halo, are quite 
smooth. 

More figures of the same description were unearthed on the following days ; 
most of them were found undisturbed in their original position. The building 
as it once stood appears to have been solid, and octagonal in plan, each side 
measuring 22' H". There were obviously four such images in a row on each 
side, the total number being thirty-two; but only twenty-three were recovered. 
Each measures 1' 2" in height and 7^" in breadth. They are of soft whitish 
stone, somewhat resembling lime mortar in composition. 

None of these figures bears any writing; but this deficiency is made up 
by a fairly long inscription, found round the pedestal of another, and much 
larger, image of the Buddha discovered at the same site. The head is mis- 
sing; a portion of the inscription on the back of the pedestal has worn away, 
but enough remains to enable me to judge of its importance as an historical 
document. The figure is seated in the Dhjam-mudrd ; Gupta influence is 
discernible in the dress which is indicated only by lines at the edges, and across 
the breast, leaving bare the right shoulder (PI. LIV, 7t). The inscription in 
weU-cut letters on the four sides of the oblong pedestal, is in two different 
languages : Sanskrit (sometimes not quite correct) and Pyu ; the Sanskrit phrases 
are very short, consisting of two words mostly, sometimes three and even 
one word ; each is followed by a long explanation in Pyu ; the Sanskrit appears 
to be arranged according to Pyu syntax, the sentences not followdng the order 
they would if written connectedly in that language. The Pyu is in characters 
of an early South-Indian script ; some letters of the Sanskrit portion are 
somewhat different and traceable to the Gupta script of the 7th-8th century 
A.D. It is the longest legible inscription in Pyu found for many years. Figure 
g on PI. LIV is only a portion of this document. 

The following were brought to light at the same site : — 

(a) A Buddha image in relief, seated in the hhumisfarSa-mudra on a 
lotus pedestal ornamented with floral designs. On the left hand 
is placed what appears to be an alms-bowl. The principal figure 
is flanked by four standing personages, two on either side ; the 
other two, owing to lack of room, have been carved each on one 
side of that part of the stone forming the back-ground against 
which the Buddha is sitting. Each of these four figures is 
holding a bowl in both hands. The scene represents the four 
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Lokapala devas in the act of offering bowls to the Buddha. The 
foliage on either side of the halo represents the Bodhi tree 
under which the Master is seated. 

(d) A scene carved on stone representing the Buddha partaking of the 
food offered him by the two merchants Taphussa and Bhallika. 
The back slab is broken off above the Buddha’s head ; the total 
height is one foot. 

(c) A bronze figure of the Buddha, seven inches in height, seated cross- 

legged with both hands in the vitarlca-mudra (PI. LR'’, 6). 

(d) A finely modelled hand and head of the Buddha in bronze. The 

hair is arranged in the conventional curls (PI. LR^, e). 

Among the remaining objects found at the same site, were two pieces 
of elephant tusk completely rotten ; they were found buried in the wall on 
the east side. 


At another mound were unearthed many hundreds of terracotta votive 
tablets. The number of such tablets found in Hmawza vuthin a few years 
is prodigious. The mound was situated near a tank in the i\Iahtaw village 
circle, about one mile and a half, as the crow flies, to the east-north-east of 
the previous mound. Here the exposed ruined building is circular in plan, 
with a diameter of 24 feet, and raised on slightly elevated ground. The 
upper part of the building has crumbled and there remains only a portion of 
the base. The whole building was probably similar in shape to the now still 
extant Bawbaw, Payagyi and Payama pagodas at Prome, of which an idea 
may be formed from the two miniature stupas flanldng the Buddha on the 
votive tablet shown as Fig. 1 on Plate LA'’, and found among the Sehris of this 
mound. Each of these ornamental stupas is supported by a lotus on its 
stalk, and is shaded by an umbrella. The mouldings round the middle of 
the dome are very common on a large number of buildings in Pagan and may 
be seen on very much later monmnents in Burma. The Buddha is in the 
common earth-touching attitude, seated within a trifoliated arch surrounded by 
a flamboyant design. Of the three panels forming the pedestal, the middle 
one contains a lion coiicliant seen full face, the head resting on the two front 
paws ; the other two have each a flower-bowl placed on a stand. Above 
the Buddha is an umbrella surrounded by branches of the Bo-tree, and below 
these is a three-line inscription in Nagarl which contains the well-known for- 
mula “ Ye dharma ” etc., in mixed Sanskrit and Pali. . This beautiful 

tablet is indigenous; this is shoum not only by the cast of the Buddlia’s 


features, but also by a short Pj-ff inscription impressed on its back (PI. LA'I. 
d). It reads ; ba : charke ”. Charke ” may be a name or a title ; if 
a name, it was tha*- of the donor of the tablet, and the whole may be translated : 
“ Lord Charke.’" “ Ba : ” is an honorific particle which may be translated, 
according to the context, “Lord, holy, great,” etc., and is generally used 
along with names of high personages, monies, and so forth, as : “ Tda : ba ; ” 
=great idng ; “ Tra ba : Sagasaivarabadi ”r=the holy monk Sagasi Yarapan- 
dita”. It is also found prefixed to names of the Buddha and Bodhisattvas : 


T 
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“ Yam "ba : Bhagava ”=tMs (is) the holy Bhagava ; “ Yam ha ; Buddha Ari- 
medeya ” = this (is) the Blessed Buddha Aiimaitreya. 

The tablets found at this mound are interesting from several points of 
view. Some are duplicates of those which have been found in many sites 
in the course of excavations conducted during previous years ; but those that 
were discovered during the year under report form a more complete collection 
and are generally in a better state of preservation. Besides, some afiord a 
datum which enables us to fix their date within a certain reasonable limit. 
With the object of reproducing them in one place, a representative selection 
has been made and appears in Pis. LV and LVI. 

Pigure 4 in Plate LV, unfortunately somewhat broken, is a terracotta 
illustrating a scene in the Buddha’s career- In the upper portion is seated 
the Buddha in the hhumispar^a-^mdra, on a throne the back of which is orna- 
mented with a flamboyant design. He is flanked by four personages cairying 
parasols and other objects ; the one on his right is Mahabrahma. AVhether 
the other three are also carrying parasols or other emblems cannot be ascer- 
tained. Below the Buddha’s throne, there are five figures all Imeeling and 
facing the principal personage, with hands clasped in adoration, except the 
last on the proper left. The three on the proper right are females, and 
probably devl or ^aUl. The fomth figure, that is the first on the proper 
left, nearer the throne, has four arms and a halo round the head on which 
is a oroum ; this stamps the tablet as belonging to some Mahayana school. 
The two natural hands are brought up before the breast in the attitude of 
adoration; the other two are raised up on a level with the shoulders, and are 
each holding an unidentified object. The figure behind him has an animal 
head which very much resembles that of a horse ; the right hand is raised 
on a level with the shoulder, and the left appears to be brought up against 
the breast. It is a tjahslia,' of the kind known as assamukhl. It is more 
difficult to identify the one with four arms. It may represent Vaisravana 
(Kubera), the King of the Yakshas. Kubera, as Vaisravana, is often depicted 
in human form, with four arms. He is the most prominent of the four 
Lokapalas. The Pali Buddhist texts present him to us as well acquainted 
with the Buddha, eloquent in speech and learned,^ and also as the frequent 
spokesman among the Devas. The scene may represent that episode in the 
Buddha’s life when Mara and his hosts having been routed, the heavenly 
throngs came and sang the Buddha’s praises. There is at the bottom one 
line or two of UTiting, but is partially broken, and only a few much defaced 
letters remain. 

The tablets shown as figures 3, 5 and 7 in Plate LV are not nev/^, 
similar ones hamng been foimd in previous years ; but the present ones are 
better preserved, and contain a short inscription wliich, for the first time, 
gives us a clue to their country of origin and their probable date. Pigiue 3, 
with many figures and ornaments crowded around the Buddha, bears a legend 

* Cf, Vcssavoijo pana’ssa Basabalaijsa vissaslko katlmpayattane byatto susikkliito. Commenfart/ on Pa,thtya> 
eu/fojit Bunnesft edition, Kangoon, p. 125» 
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in Pyu script wMcli may be read as follows: — '' Ba : ro : Cborye Cbo”. 
Another tablet which is almost identical reads : “ Ba : Chorye Cho From 
the characters it may be deduced that these two tablets belong to the 9th~ 
loth century. In both the robes of the Buddha are well draped and seem 
to shew influence from the region of Amaravatl. The Pyu legends leave no 
doubt as to their having been modelled in old Prome. 

Figures 2 and 8 in Plate LV, probably hail from Nalanda ; figure 8 is 
the standing figure of the goddess Tara, with a Nagarl inscription around it ; 
No. 2 represents the Buddha flanked by two Bodhisattvas, and has also a 
legend in Nagari below the Buddha’s throne; both these legends contain the 
formula : “ Ye dharma hetuprabhava, etc.”, in characters which may be assigned 
to the gth-lOth century. 

In one of the tablets, the Buddha is seated in the Dhyana-mxidra, an 
attitude which is met with comparatively seldom in Burma, while in another 
he is seated udth the right hand resting on the right knee and the left on the 
lap. The tablet, No. 6, PI. LV, contains many minute seated Buddhas ; a 
corner is somewhat broken, and there are 83 figures as it stands ; this tablet 
is meant to represent the One Thousand Buddhas. 

One unique oblong tablet, bearing a seated image with crowned head and 
nimbus, was found at the same site. It is 3|-" in height and 21" in breadth ; 
nearly the whole of the lower half is filled with an inscription wliich appears 
to be in the Pyu script. Unfortunately, the writing is very much defaced 
and almost obliterated. The figure appears to have four hands, and no doubt 
represents a Bodhisattva ; it is difficult to distinguish the exact positions of 
the hands or the objects held therein. From the few words still decipherable, 
the language of the inscription appears to be in ‘ mixed Sanslcrit ’. This tablet 
is the first of its land found in Burma. 

Another mound yielded some interesting sculptures. Tliey are in relief 
and carved on soft stone. Unfortunately they were broken in many frag- 
ments and the parts recovered did not make a complete whole ; however, enough 
details are left to enable us to form an idea of the subject represented. The 
best and most perfect, the fragments being pieced together, is shown as figure 
10 in PL LV. It may be di^^ded into three superposed panels. The middle 
is occupied by an image of the Buddha flanked by two disciples. The Buddha 
is seated cross-legged on a lotus in the dliarmacltaJcra-miidra within an arched 
niche surmounted by a sikJiara crowned by a stupa, the latter filling up part 
of the space of the upper panel. The attendants in monastic robes, are 
kneeling with their hands joined together in the attitude of adoration and 
aie also on lotuses within arches. In the lower panel, immediately below the 
Buddha’s lotus-throne are two coucliant deer each on a lotus and facing each 
other vdth the symbolical wheel or dharmacJiah-a between them; this places 
the scene in the Jligadaya near Benares. By the deer are two three-headed 
figures wearing mithitas. Both are kneeling on stools and hold in their hands 
objects difficult of identification ; they are MahabralunSs. Below the cou- 
cliani deer are two other figures, probably devotees, each holding an object 

t2 
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placed in a vase tlie stand of which rests on their slightly raised knee. They 
are scantily clad, wearing only a short dhoti and a fillet, perhaps the sacerdotal 
tlnead, the hair is collected into a chignon at the back of the head, somewhat 
like that of certain figures in the sculptures of the Ananda temple at Pagan. 
The uppermost panel is divided, by the &ihliara over the central Buddha, into 
two compartments, in each of which are two standing figures. The corner 
of the compartment is broken off, so that the head of one figure and the upper 
part of the body of the other are missing; but they appear to be duplicates 
of the other two on the left. The inner figure in either compartment is the 
Buddha in the vitarJca-miidrd. The other figures, with a mithda and two 
visible heads, are Mahabrahmas. The objects they are holding are indistin- 
guishable. Prom the cast of the countenances, this sculpture appears to have 
been made locally and to be an example of Pyu workmanship. In the absence 
of any certain data, it is not easy to assign an age to it, but it is probably 
not earlier than the lOth-llth century A.D. The building delineated over the 
central figure is interesting in that it recalls similar monuments now extant 
in Pagan but which do net antedate the ilth or 12th century. 

At the same mound was found another piece of sculpture unfortunately 
badly broken. It is still, however, useful as a document for the early reli- 
gious history of Burma. It represents a Buddhist triad carved in relief on 
three sides of a rectangular block of stone (Fig. 9, PI. LV). This triad is no 
doubt the not uncommon one of the Buddha with Maitreya and Avalokitesvara. 

There remains only one piece of sculpture worth noticing ; like most sculp- 
tures found in Old Prome, it is broken ; the head has disappeared and a portion 
of the slab is missing on the left. It was found on opening up a mound on 
the Leyindaung hill. The principal figure, no doubt that of the Buddha, is 
seated with the right hand in the varada-^midra, the left resting in the lap. 
He is flanked on the left by a disciple with the hands joined in adoration. 
The figiu’e on the right is broken and only a portion of it is preserved. Beneath 
the central image are seven figures, with short locks of hair ; they are arranged 
in two rows, three in front and four at the back. In the front row, beginning 
on the left, the first figure is playing on a harp ; the central one is performing 
a lively dance, the right arm thrown across the breast and the left raised with 
the hand above the head; the third is clapping hands. On the back row, the 
one on the left is broken : the bodies of the next two are hidden, but the first 
seems to be whistling and the other singing. The figure on the extreme 
right appears to be a female ; she is naked from the waist upwards. All 
these figures may be musicians and dancers ; such scenes are met with some- 
times in Indian sculptures. They may perhaps also represent Gandharvas, in 
the scene of the abldsambodlii, when the heavenly hosts came down to praise 
the Buddha, in wliich case the figure with the harp may be identified with 
FancaMkha, the most famous of them all.' 

• Tht Jinulahlata (J. Gray, London, 1891, p. 40) is more explicit hero than the NidSnafxilhd : — 

Tnlha mccanli g'n/anti sejenti vadayanti ca deva, daxitalassartihi turthaltfiu pcmodild. 

The Jtn/ilnnlt'ira/ifcd (Enrmcao edition, Rangoon, p. 260) glosses : Pancasil-Jio devapullo ligdvutam Icluvapaydu- 
iiditya bahugandhahbadeve parialrclni yandhahham hurumuno thito. 
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On excavating a mound in a field south of Taunglon-nyo %'illage, the 
remains of a building very similar in plan to a class of temples extant at 
Pagan were brought to light. It consists of a vimdna rvith a pedestal near 
the centre and preceded by a porch. The main entrance faces east, and the 
■door sills at the entrance of the porch and the main shrine were made of largo 
blocks of sandstone. The walls were thick and pierced with door and window 
openings with segmental arches. From the remains of a few of the latter, 
it is evident they were built of voussoir-shaped bricks in the radiating form, 
the bricks being laid edge to edge. A few niches were left almost intact ; 
they are ornamented with foliated arches surmounted with the flamboj'ant motif, 
many examples of which may still be seen at Pagan. The interest of such 
finds lies in the question whether some of the monuments at Old Prome were 
not the prototypes of similar ones at Pagan. From the testimony of the 
Burmese chronicles themselves, we know that dining the reign of Saw Rahan 
of Pagan (931 — 964 A.D.), deputations were sent to Thaton and Prome to take 
the plans of buildings there ivith a \new to reproducing them in the Burmese 
capital ; the result was five temples erected at or near Pagan, on these plans- 
The architectural actiifity at tliis latter place, which covered it with such- 
diversified and magnificent monuments, began in the second half of the 11th centiny 
only, when numerous prisoners of war from Thaton and Prome, including all sorts of 
artisans and artists, masons, architects, etc., were brought over to Pagan. But the 
five temples, if still extant, have never yet been identified. 

At another mound, situated at Thaungbyegon, a small conical stupa, 
11' 9" in hefght, was found encased within a larger one. The latter was in a 
very ruinous condition, and all traces of its external form had disappeared. 
'The small stupa within it was found to he almost intact. It consists of a 
bell-shaped dome with a moulding round its naixowest part resting on circular 
ten-aces. The dome is surmounted ivith seven diminishing rings of mouldings, 
fillets alternating ivith beads ; and a lotus bud-shaped dmalaka projecting from 
the midst of two layers of lotus petals croivns the top (PI. LVI. b). Another 
very similar stupa also encased in an outer building, was found neat the same 
site during the ivinter of 1925-26 ; it had been built over certain cremated re- 
mains. The present stupa has a relic chamber beneath its foundations, but 
.notliing, except earth and debris, and a small headless image of the Buddha 
in black stone, was found. 

Three other adjacent mounds wefe opened at the same time. In one was 
found another encased stupa in a bad state of preservation. The portion 
above the dome had crumbled and the first course of bricks in layers was 
found just a few inches below the surface of the top of the mound. What 
remains consists of a dome with a band of mouldings round the centre, restinff 
on a terrace ornamented ivith lotus leaves. A battlemented parapet was round 
the base, and the whole rests on two square terraces. 

In the second moimd there was no stupa, but only a pedestal, 2' 10’ in 
height, formed of receding layers of bricks ; in the third was discovered a 
plain stone slab 4|'x3J'X5i". 
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The stupas, the pedestal and the stone slab were built over relic chambers 
which, having been rifled, were found empty. One interesting feature, how- 
ever, of these excavations is that each of these small stupas and its outer 
pagoda-casement appear to have been built at one and the same time and not 
at different periods. A certain - number of these encased stupas, some divested, 
by the care of this Department, of their ruinous cover, and some with part of 
it still intact and strong, may still be seen in Pagan. I think that cases of 
similar encasing have been met with in Siam and Laos. 

Three other mounds were examined at Kalagangon where, last year, some 
of the most important finds in Burma were made. Two were situated near 
ICin Ba’s land, and the third on the other side of the old city wall across the 
moat. The first two consisted each of a rectangular platform enclosed ndthin 
foOT retaining walls, and there were many fragments of roof-tiles scattered 
about ; these were probably the remnants of wooden buildings or sheds gene- 
rally erected near a pagoda. The third mound, on the other side of the wall, 
seems to be the ruins of a beautiful monument ; unfortunately, time, weather, 
treasure-hunters and brick-collectors have left it in a ruinous state, and nothing 
much is left of the original building. An idea may be formed of its wealth 
of decorations by the terracotta plaques, each 16" square, ornamenting the 
terrace wall round the building. Each plaque, bearing an animal and a rider, 
is set in a panel ufithin fillet and pellet mouldings. They have deteriorated 
very much and it is difficult to identify the animals or their riders. 

In the centre of the mound, the remains of a circular stupa were found, 
twenty-five feet in diameter at the base, but only five feet of it standing above 
the surrounding pavement. A shaft ten feet square was simk in the centre of 
this stupa to a depth of 17^', when the original soil was reached, but notliing 
of any importance was found. Outside the building proper, around the pave- 
ment and a few feet below the surface, there were found a cornelian bead, 
about the size of a chestnut and a jade one g" in diameter. They must 
originally have formed part of the objects buried in tbe relic chamber and 
been overlooked by treasure-hunters. 

Among the remaining mounds excavated in different places, five may be 
considered as forming a class by themselves. They were greater in length 
than in breadth, and one end was higher than the other. The remains mi- 
covered in these mounds were structures built up in tiers receding towards 
the top in the form of terraces. Around these terraces and a few feet below 
the surface of the mounds, were found many earthenware vessels of various 
sizes and shapes containing earth and fragments of charred hones. These urns 
have now become quite familiar to us, and add nothing to our knowledge of 
the burial customs of the people once inhabiting tbe land. In bygone years 
hmeral urns in stone and baked clay were found bearing inscriptions in Pyfi, 
but among those found at these sites, none bore any trace of writing. All 
were of clay save one, a copper cylindrical casket (PI. LVI, c). It has a 
cover with a knob in the centre, and seems to have originally been gilded. 
The body i.s a" in height and 9" in diameter; its contents, after being washed. 
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"Were as shcAvn in PI. LVI, e. It no doubt contained tbe remains of some 
important personage, and was found in a mound about two hundred feet to 
the south of a tank known as^the Payingan Tank, near the llahtaw village, 
among many other earthenware urns, a few of which are shewn in PI, LVI, a. 

The remaining excavated mounds proved to be sites of pagodas ; but they 
were completely ruined. In some cases the plan could still be traced, but 
in the one known as Pokun-kon and in the three mounds on the Leyindaung 
Hill, mentioned earlier, even such traces had been obliterated. Two buildings 
•unearthed near the Kan-wet-khaung-kon, were octagonal in plan, and one at 
Me-luntaung-k6n, had a square base with a rectangular chamber. 

Bricks with mason marks consisting of Pyu numerical symbols, and terra- 
cotta votive tablets bearing^ef&gies of the Buddha were foimd at most of these 
sites. A coUection of bricks with numerical symbols is being made for further 
study ; the great majority of the votive tablets call for no particular mention. 
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SECTION IIL-EPIGRAPHY. 

SANSKRIT EPIGRAPHY. 

By Dr. Ilirananda Sastii. 

Decipherment op Inscriptions. 

Arumttar Cave insm'ptions. 

In the year under review several important inscriptions have been brought- 
to light, mostly by the members of the epigraphical branch of the department' 
'and by hlr. J. A. Page, Archfeological Superintendent, Central Circle, Patna, 
during his explorations at Nalanda. The earliest of these inscriptions are 
vrritten in the old Brahmi script and palajographically synchronise with the Mau- 
ryan period of Indian history. They are incised in three caverns cut in the- 
north and south faces of Arunattae, a hillock standing some two miles away 
from the Pugal.ur Station on the Erode-Trichinopoly branch of the South 
Indian Railway. Apparently, they must be labels which give the names of persons 
who caused the excavations to be made or occupied them for the first time. 
Several inscriptions of this kind were found during previous years and have 
been noticed in the Annual Reports on South Indian Epigraphy and elsewhere. 
IVhat they actually signify is still an open question. Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya 
Ajyar, Superintendent for Epigraphy, has attempted to solve it and offered 
an explanation which appears quite plausible. He thinks that they not only 
contain the m, I and r symbols which are exclusively Dravidian or Tamil, 
but Tamil suffixes also and must therefore be Tamil records, in spite of the 
several words of Sanskritic origin found in them.* That the symbols in view 
represent only these and no other sounds and that the records really give Tamil 
suffixes are, however, to be corroborated by independent evidence before this 
hjqiotlicsis can be' accepted as established. The inscriptions discovered during 
this year are six in number and belong to what is known as the Kongu country, 

?.c., the modern Coimbatore district and the southern part of Salem. One of 

them, Mr. Ajjar reads Karuvur j)on vaiii/can atiftdnam and trans- 
lates as “the ascetic abode of a goldsmith of Karuvur”. If his 

reading is correct, the inscription would be of special interest in that it mentions 
Karuvur, the modem Karur, and thereby shoAVs that it was a place of note 
about the 3rd century B.C. 

SilaJiard Cave inscriptions. 

Ne.xt in date are the cave inscriptions at Silahara in the Rewah State 
of the Central India Agency, Avhich I examined last winter. The existence 

of one of those records was brought to my notice by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, who - 
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obtained a rubbing ol it from a schoolmaster more than twenty years ago. 
Silahara is a group of artificial caves standing on the eastern bank of the 
Kevaln rivulet (Plate XXXVIII, 5). The situation is highly picturesque. 
The name seems to have been derived from Silagriha {i.e., mountain-house), 
which, according to the inscriptions under notice, must have been the original 
appellation of the excavations. The caves are about 16 miles towards tho 
north-east of Jaithari, a rising station on the Katni-Bilaspur branch of the 
Bengal Nagpur Eailway, lying between Latitude 23° 2' N. and Longitude 81° 
50' E. There is no metalled road leading to these excavations and they are 
most conveniently reached by village tracks, from Jaithari to Kukurguda 
and thence to Darsagar, whence Silahara is about two miles distant. They 
do not appear to have been noticed anywhere, though the caves at Mara (Mur 
of the maps) which are somewhat similar in design but possessed of no epigraphi- 
cal value, have been described by Cunningham.' At present, Silahara shows 
four caves and traces of at least one more. Only two are complete, viz., 
the Sitamadhi cave and the Durvasa cave. The third cave called Cheri- 
Godadi has a large hole in the roof of one of its cells but is otherwise fairly 
well preserved. These three caves contain inscriptions, some of which are 
written in shell characters and the rest in the Brahmi script of about the 2nd 
century A. D. Whatever carving or painting there might have existed in the 
caves has peeled off. The Sitamadhi cave has some fragmentary images- 
lying in one of its cells but they are obviously extraneous and later in date. 

The inscriptions in these caves, which are written in the Brahmi alphabet, 
are more or less identical in substance and give the name and the pedigree 
of the founder of the Silagriha, i.e., the caves under notice. The one in the 
Sitamadhi cave is unfortunately damaged and worn. The first line of it 
seems to mention some ruler under whose orders the caves were executed, 
while the word vachliare which is also preserved would indicate that the record 
was -dated. The real founder, however, as is definitely stated in these inscrip- 
tions, was an amdtya or minister whose name, as given in the Gheri-Godadi 
cave inscription, was probably Muladeva (?) whom these epigraphs describe 
as the great-grandson of Sivanandi, grandson of Sivadata and son of Sivamita 
and Mogali. For want of details the identity of these persons cannot be 
established. The names Sivamita and Sivanandi, however, would remind 
us of Sivad.ata, Sivapfilita, Sivabhuti, etc., of the Kudii cave inscriptions and 
like them might have been borne by some Saivas or worshippers of Siva. Save 
for these names, the caves possess no sectarian characteristics. The in- 
scriptions vwitten in shell characters form an interesting feature of these caves. 
Such records have often been found along with old Brahmi epigraphs at Rrijgir 
and other places but have not yet been deciphered. It is not unlikely that 
the Silahara, inscriptions with the associated Brahmi epigraphs might supply 
a clue to their interpretation. Such a combination occurs on a pillar in the 
Sitamadhi cave where are two short inscriptions, one above the other, one of 
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Trliicli is ■written in shell characters and the other in the late Brahmi script 
of, about the 3rd or 4th century A. D. An intervening arrow seems to suggest 
that the two records are connected or, what is equally possible, that one is a 
translation of the other. The inscription above the arrow seems to read 
[Ynlva m[r\mala[h'\ meaning “ youthful and pure.” This phrase cannot be 
regarded as a complete document by itself, and the one or the other alternative 
must be correct xmless, of course, the shell engra'ving is a mere ornament with 
no epigraphical value. The other Sanskritic inscription found in this cave 
seems to read Udmjat[l]ra and is palaeographically later in date. It is incised 
•on the eastern wall of the pillared hall of the cave. 

Ncilandd inscriptions. 

Of the very valuable documents unearthed by Mr. Page at Nalaxda, 
'the copper-plate which purports to be the charter of SAiruDEAGUPTA, the 
great Gupta Emperor of India, issued from his victorious camp at Nripura, 
would have been the earliest copper-plate inscription of the Gupta period 
yet found, had it been genuine. The inscription gives the second day of Magha 
and the fifth regnal year of Samudragupta as its date, and has no seal attached 
to it. Gopasvamin, the Maha[patra]pati and Ahhapataladldhita (i.e., the 
great minister and officer appointed to the duties of the depository of legal 
•documents), is mentioned in it as the officer under whose order it was ■written 
and it ends with the name of the illustrious Chandragupta, evidently the son 
and successor of Samudragupta. Owing to its very bad preservation, most 
of its lines have lost several of their letters and the details regarding the grant 
as well as the grantee cannot be ascertained definitely. The fifth line seems 
to mention Pushkaralca as the name of the gift village. In tenor, script and 
language, the document is practically identical with the Gaya copper-plate 
inscription which was published by Fleet. As in the latter document so in 
the- one under notice, the epithets of Samudragupta from Sarvva-rajdchcMettuIi 
(line 1) to Lichchliwi-dauliitrasya (line 4) arc given in the genitive case, but 
Kum d radcvyd m- iitpa nnali Paramahliagavato mahdrdjddhirSja'sri-Samudraguptah in 
the nominative case. Ob^viously, therefore, this new plate must also be 
treated as spurious. 

ilr. Page’s finds of the year also include a copper-plate of Dharjiapala- 
nfiVA, the great Pfila king of Bengal. It is to be regretted that the major 
portion of this document, especially that which must have contained the 
date, is hopelessly defaced. Like the Khrdimpur plate this has also a 
seal soldered at the top which gives the legend Srhndn Dliarmapdladcvah 
engraved in relief in one line below the DJiarmacluilra. The obverse has 24 
lines of ■writing. On the reverse, some twelve lines can be counted, though 
trace.s of lettens show that there must have been more lines towards the 
top. , The readable portion of the record seems to be ■written in Sanskwit 
qiro.so. throughout. Unlike the Khrdimpur grant, it starts in a business-like 

»ray with (Oih ?) etc., sampat(iH/pdlta-jayfi-.<ahda]i, mhking no men- 

t’.on of tbe ^ airasana (f.c., Buddha). The name of the place of issue was 
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inscribed after tlie words jaya-Sabdali, but is not distinct, though the words 
vasakat snmaj-jaya-skandlmvdrdt after it can be read with certainty. That it is 
a charter registering the gift of a village by Dharmapaladava seems to be clear, 
though the name of the grantee and that of the gift village are difficult to make 
out. The name of the donee’s father, however, is clear and reads Dharma- 
datta (sixth line from the bottom on the reverse side). It is also clear that the 
village granted lay in the Gaya district [visliaya) and in the Nagara diffision 
{bhiikti). 

Earlier in date, and, under the circumstances more interesting, documents 
are the terra-cotta seals, especially those of Sarvavaematt BIaukhari and of 
Haesha of Thanesar because, in the absence of the originals of the AsTrgadh 
and the Sonpat seals which have been irretrievably lost, they are helpful in 
settling their readings indubitably. The seal of Sarvavarman found b)^ Mr. 
Page is quite complete and resembles the Aslrgadh seal, though the emblems 
are slightly worn, ilention may also be made, in passing, of a small terra- 
cotta seal with Gajalakshmi in the field and the legend : 

Magadha-bhuktau Kumar-amaty-cidliikaranasya 

written in the Gupta script of about the 6th century A. D. and the votive 
inscription on a metal image which is dated in the third regnal year of Deva- 
paladeva, the well-known Pala Idng of Bengal. 

Other noteworthy inscriptions found during the ' year are noticed under 
the respective circles. 


Kanarese inscriptions in the Bombay Presidency. 

Two hundred and seventy-one inscriptions scattered in different taluks of 
the Dharwar and the Bijapue districts of the Bombay Presidency were 
examined and copied by the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy, the Junior 
Assistant and the Header in my office.^ The majority of these records, except- 
ing those which are unassignable to any particular djmasty, belong to the 
Western Chalukyas of Kalyani. The rest represent several rulers of various 
dynasties, such as the Easetrakutas, the Kaeachukyas, the Sindas of Yjel- 
burga, etc. The earliest Eashtrakuta record, copied in the year, refers to the 
reign of Amoghavarsha I. Of Krishna II, the collection contains a record 
dated in Saka 834, expired {i.e., 912 A. D.), which seems to be the last known 
date of his reign. Next in chronological order comes a well-preserved inscription 
of Govinda IV, whom it mentions by the title of Suvarnnavarsha. It registers 
a gift of gold by Ballajja, the gavimda of Kovujagere (the modern Kaujageri), 
to the temples and the malhas constructed by him at Belvamge and Yavuiigal 
in Saka 855 (=A. D. 933). An inscription from Savadi which is dated in the 


1 A dcsoriptivo list of these inscriptions irill appear ns nn Appendix to the Annual Jtijmii on .South Indian 
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Saka year 891 and belongs to tbe reign of Kottigadeya, mentions the Gahga 
subordinate JlARASiriGHA Peemanadi (II) as the governor of the district of 
Kisukild-seventy and registers some grant by Chellayya to the temple of 
Bhagavati which he had himself built. Among the epigraphs of the Western 
Chalukyas of Kalyani, a few require special notice. One of them is the stone 
inscription of the reign of Jagadbkamalla Jayasis'iha II dated in Saka 955 
{=A. I). 1033) which mentions a subordinate named hfagatiyarasa of the family 
of the Sindas of Bagadage. The Alur inscription which shows that Dandmayalca 
Vri8udcva}'ya, an officer of Teailokyamaela Sosiesvaea I was the son of Kaji- 
dusa, the Maneverggade (steward) of Kirtivarman, is also noteworthy. The 
Kajidasa of this record is, perhaps, identical with the homonymous subordinate 
of the Kadamba king Kirtivarman II. An inscription copied at Sirur, the old 
Sripura, in the Bagalkot taluk mentions a queen of Somesvara named LiiAvATf, 
who was probably not laimvn before. Ballavarasa, a subordinate of Nimba- 
Dandanatha described as a nMam-Mtidrdralcsliasa to Sojiesvaea (II), is stated 
in the record of Saka 997 (A. D. 1075) to have grunted the \dllagc of Badubbe. 
pfdu for the maintenance of students in the onaijia attached to the temple of 
Svayarabhu-Nagaresvara of Vilcramapura, when the king was camping at 
Tahgodage on the northern bank of the river Perddore (he., the Krishna). The 
Taiigodage of tlus inscription must be identified with the modern Tafiga^agi 
in the Muddebiha] taluk of the Bijapur district. The two epigraphs which 
were copied at TJnachageri and Kuntoji in the Ron taluk, also deserve special 
notice. Both of them are dated in the same year, viz., Saka 994, i.e., 1072 
A. D. The one from Kuntoji belongs to the reign of Bnua'ANAiKAMALLA 
.S6>rE4vARA II and the other which comes from Uiiachageri to the reign of his 
successor Yiicramaditya VI. This fact would show that Vilcramaditya, who 
is knorvTi to have deposed his elder brother and succeeded to the tlirone in 
1070 A. D., must have proclaimed himself kiirg so early as 1072. In this 
connection we have to remember that, according to the inscription at Niralgi 
in the Hangal taluk, Vikraraaditya VI was only a MaJiamcindaJcivara under his 
brother Somesvara II in 1074. Both these inscriptions, therefore, would 
contradict each other unless, of course, we suppose that in 1072 A. D. Vilcra- 
muditya VI was unsuccessful in his attempt at securing the sovereignty. The 
inscription of Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI, which is dated in the 
■Chrdukj'a-Vik'rama year. 51. Parabhava, Magha, su. di. 5, Wednesday, is 
interesting for it would indicate that this king's rule lasted till 1127 A. D. 
.and not till 1120 only as was supposed hitherto. The Sirur inscription copied 
in the year acquaints us, for the first time, vitli TRiBiim'ANA^tALLA Bhagala- 
nuvi, the queen of Vik-rarniiditya W, and also with her maternal uncle (vulva) 
Fcrggadc hinrttandaj’ya. We may mention, in passing, a record of Somesvara 
III which reveals the name of Tikkappaya, a feudatory of that ruler and 
another of Jagadekaraalla II which mentions a feudatory named Kuppadevarasa 
who appears to be a scion of the Yadava family. The latter is not dated 
but gives the cyclic year Prabhava and might be ascribed, on that account, to 
A. D. 1147, 
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Three Yadava Idngs of Devagiri, namely, Singhana, Mahadeva, and 
Eamachandea are represented in the collection. An inscription of Siiighana 
dated in Saka 1128 (=A. D. 1206) and mentioning a Brahman subordinate 
mamed Sahadeva-Dandanatha of the Saliavas-anvaya (family), is interesting in 
that it describes his ancestors as hailing from Kashmir. The epigraph at 
Doni enables us to fix definitely the date of Singhana’s rout of Ballala II and 
recovery from him of some of the territories lying to the south of the Mala- 
prabha and the Krishna, for it says that the 16th year after this event vas the 
c}mlic year Vyaya (1226 A. D.) and thereby shows that this success was achieved 
in the year 1211 A. D. 

The earliest Sinda record in the collection belongs to the cyclic year 
Vyaya and the Saka year 1088 (=1166 A, D.). It registers the gift of certain 
incomes to the temple of Telligesvara by the 50 Telligas with the approval of 
Chavundarasa, i.e., Chavunda II who was a governor under the Kalachurj’a 
Icing Bijjana. Another inscription of the same governor which is dated in the 
cyclic year Parthiva, specified in it as his 10th regnal year, was also secured. 
Both these records would indicate that Chavunda II began to rule in the Saka 
year 1077 (=1165 A. D.). The third inscription requiring notice is the one 
which comes from Benachimatti in the Eon taluk and mentions Bijjana 
with his brother Vikramaditya as governing in the Saka year 1109. As 
the latest date for these personages, so far known, was f5aka 1102. this record 
will extend their rule by 7 years. 


Fiiblications — The EpigrapMa Indica. 

Six parts of the Epigeaphia Indica, viz., part mii of Volume XVII, part 
vii of Volume XVIII and parts i to iv of Volume XIX were passed for final 
printing, though only tlie first three were actually issued in the year under 
review. The latter contain 17 complete articles. Part \iii of Volume XVII 
appears under the name of my predecessor, the late Eao Bahadur Krishna Sastri 
and completes the volume with an index. Dr. Hultzsch’s article on the two 
Kuram plates published in this part gives the revised text and translation 
of the important record which was originally published in volume I of the 
South Indian Inscriptions (Texts and Translations) series in 1890. Mr. 
Eadhagovinda Basak’s article on a copper-plate inscription of the time of 
Kumaragupta I not only makes considerable improvement on the previous 
edition of the dociuuent brought out in 1909 in the JoimiaJ of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal^ but elicits interesting information regarding the purchase of a 
hidyavapa of land with the right of alienation, showing at the same time that 
the plate is not an' ordinary ro5'al land grant but a sale deed registering the 
purchase of some land for the purpose of donation. Mr. Bhattasali has contri- 
buted an interesting article on So7ne image ijiscriptions from East Bengal written 
in cbaracters of about the 10th century A. D. These inscriptions are very 
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useful for the sculptural as well as the religious history of Bengal. The-- 

point which is chiefly noteworthy in Mr. Bhattasah’s contribution is his ex- 
planation of the initial symbol usually read as Om. According to him, it 
should be read as siddhir-astu. His hypothesis is supported by the fact that 
the symbol appears side by side -with the sign for Om, which could not have been- 
the case had the coimotation been one and the same. His view will be 
further substantiated by the fact that in the Tamil-nadti children start their- 
alphabet with this symbol, which is there called Pillaiyar-suU, i.e., Ganesa's curl, 
Ganesa being invoked for success at the commencement of every undertaking, 
and that in Northern India the first formula generally taught to Hindu children 
is Orh namah siddliam. A few of the inscriptions dealt with by Mr. Bhattasali 
enable us to locate the ancient kingdom of Samatata, and some confirm the 
information supplied by other documents regarding the Khadga dynasty that 
ruled over it towards the end of the 7th century A. D. A short note by Mr. 
Dikshit published in this part points out the identity of Prithvishena 
of the Ganj and the Nachna inscriptions -with the Prithvishena II of the 
Balaghat plates who was the great-grandson of the Vaka-taka queen Prabha- 
vatigupta, instead of with Prithvishena I, who was her father-in-law. Part, 
vii of Volume XVIII contains, besides the continuation of Kai Bahadur Hiralal’a- 
paper on the Bhafijas and a part of the article on the Polonnaruva inscrip-- 
tion of Vijayabahu I, by Mr. Paranavitane, eight informative articles, three 
by the late Dr. Hultzsch, and one each by Dr. Barnett, the late Eao- 
Bahadur Krishna Sastri, and Messrs. Diskalkar, Madho Sarup Vats and K. N. ■ 
Dikshit. The late Dr. Hultzsch’s contribution on the Tekkali plates of 
Danarnava’s son Indravarman dated in the year 100 5 4, {i.e., 164 of 
the Ganga era) proves very valuable in verifying the dates of some of the. 
earlier Ganga grants he has enumerated in it. The grant of Jayasirnha II 
he has dealt with, records a gift of land by the Maharaja Sarvalokasraya 
Jayasiiiiha-Vallabha, the son of the Maharaja Sarvalokasraya and grandson 
of the Maharaja Vishuuvardhana whom it mentions as an ornament of the 
famil}'- of the Chajikyas. This Jayasirnha must be the Eastern Chalukya. 
king Jayasirnha II, the eldest son and successor of Sarvalokafeaya (Mangi- 
yuvaraja) and the grant under review is the first of his charters that has yet 
come to light. The late Kao Bahadur Krishna Sastri has dealt with the- 
Kodavali rock inscription of Charhdasati, which was edited by Dr. . Konow 
some years ago. While revising the previous edition, he opined that the- 
portion of the record containing the date gave both the month and the paJcsha- 
and that the date of the inscription was Mdrga&nslia balmla frathama, the 
second year of Chaihdasvati. To this note is appended a postscript comprising 
Dr. Konow’s criticisms on the Kao Bahadur’s reading and 'interpretation. Mr.. 
Diskalkar in his note on the Betma plates would distinguish, possibly correctly,, 
the expression Kdnhana-gralmia-vijaya-'parmni as used in these plates from 
Konhana-vijaya-parvani of the Banswara grant saying that the one was meant, 
to commemorate the occupation and the other only the conquest of Koiikana- 
by Bhoiadeva, the celebrated Paramara king of Dhara, who issued /these 
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-.cliarters. 3Ir. Madlio Sarup Vats’s article on the thirteen unpublished A’’otive 
inscriptions in the Chaitya cave at Karle vrould show the extent of the 
outlying parts from which the caves attracted donating pilgrims. 

'Mr. K. N. Dikshit’s article on the Deopani Vishnu image inscription, 
is valuable for the history of sculptural art in Assam. The inscription, 
on palfcographic considerations, can be relegated to about the 9th century 
A. D. and the statue which bears it is, according to him, the only early 
example of an inscribed image yet found in Upper Assam. Part i of Volume 
XIX contains five complete articles. Of these, one is by Dr. Stea Konow 
..and another by me, two by Dr. Barnett, and one by the late Mr. Tarini 
Charan Bath. The Zeda inscription with which Dr. Konow deals in this 
part was edited by Cunningham, Senart and Boyer long ago, and some 
remarks on its date and interpretation were also published by several eminent 
epigrapbists including Dr. Konow himselL The record is, no doubt, a diSicult 
•one, but Dr. Konow, rrith his usual care, gives a very satisfactory reading and 
interpretation of it. It appears to give a fuller dating than is usually the case 
in Kharoshthi records, the name of the nal'shatra Uttaraphalguna being men- 
tioned as current on the 20th Ashadha. This fact, Dr. Konow thinks, would 
indicate that the months referred to in the reckoning used in the record were 
pimiinimta, for Uttaraphalguna belongs to the h(Ma-paJcsJia where it may occur 
between the fifth and the eighth days. The purnimanta reckoning, he says, 
is ancient Indian and the counting of all the days of the month as a continuous 
series seems to be of foreign origin. That the era used in the record 
is the so-called Kanishka era has never been doubted though there is no 
. consensus of opinion about the nature and the initial point of its reckoning. In 
Dr. Konow’s opinion, the date of the Zeda record is 19th June 139 A. D. 
-according to which the initial date of the Kanishka era would be A. D. 
128-129. 

The Barah copper plate of Bhojadeva dated fiTcrama Samvat 893, which 
I have published in this part, proves to be the earliest record of the ruler so far 
•'discovered and would take the long period of his reign back from about 840 
to about 836 A. D. The way in which the document is dated is noteworthy 
■in that the letters sro and lira are used to indicate 800 (100x8). The Mam- 
•dapur inscription of the reign of Kanhara which Dr. Barnett has edited in this 
part describes the exploits of the kings of the Yadu race including those of 
Kanhara. It also gives the genealogy of the donor Chaunda, enumerating, 
• at the same time, his heroic deeds and benefactions. His next article deals 
with the two inscriptions from Kolhapur and Jliraj, both being mostly written 
■in Kanarese prose. One of them mentions the construction of a Jaina temple 
at KavadegoUa by one Ximbadevarasa and of the making over of some reve- 
nues by the corporation of the Vira-Bananjas for its maintenance, and the other 
some grants to the temple of Madhave^'ara (Siva) in Sedamba! which had 
been built by one hladirajayya. The late hir. Tarini Charan Bath’s article 
on the ■ Antirigam plates of Jayabliaujadeva, the son of Banabhafijadeva 
iand ' grandson of Vlrabhanjadeva of the Bhafija dynasty, appearing also 
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in this part will be useful for the elucidation of the early history of 
Orissa. 


The South Indian Inscriptions Series. 

As reported by the Superintendent for Epigraphy, part iv of Volume 
III of the South Indian Inscbiptions (Texts and Translations Series) 
and Volume VI of Texts were in the press. The former contains 
an index, addenda and corrigenda besides text and introduction. Of 
these, two proofs were received and returned to the press, after correc- 
tion, for final stitched proof. The index to the part under publication 
was also drawn up and incorporated in the general index which was 
verified with reference to the previous parts. Second and third proofs of 
Volume VI were corrected and passed for final printing. To this volume 
were added addenda and corrigenda, table of contents, and a' short 
preface. Transcripts of 352 inscriptions were also prepared during the year- 
for Volume VII. 

Miscellaneous Epigraphical IFor/c done in Circles and Mtcseums. 

The following is a brief account of the epigraphical work done in some of 
the Circles of the Department, the Archaeological Section of the Indian Mu- 
seum, Calcutta, the Peshawar hluseum and the Eajputana Museum, Ajmer. 
It is based on the information which was supplied by the officers concerned. 
The Frontier Circle is noticed under “ Peshawar Museum ”. The Superin- 
tendent, Hindu and Buddhist hlonuments, Northern Circle, has no epigraphical 
work to report. The noteworthy inscriptions found in the Central Circle 
during the year have aheady been mentioned. 

Eastern Circle. 

In the Eastern Circle, a highly interesting copper-plate was found when 
the circumambulatory passage on the second terrace of the main temple 
mound at PAmlRruR, District Rajshahi, Bengal, was explored. According 
to Mr. K. N. Diksliit’s report, it is dated on the 7th day of hlagha of the year 
179, apparently of the Gupta era, and records the purchase, by a Brahman 
couple, of fallow lands lying in four villages and their donation to a Vihara 
presided over by a succession of some Nigraniha monks. One of these villages, 
viz., Vata-Gohali, he would identify with Goal-bliita, , which stands to the 
west of Paharpur. The AyuktaJca or district officer at Pundxavardhana (the 
modern Mahasthan), and the City Council presided over by the chief town 
merchant [Nagarasreshthin), he says, are the authorities mentioned in the 
charter as sanctioning the transaction and ordering the Village Elders to mark 
out the grant lands which are specified in accordance with the measures of grain 
current in that part of Bengal during the period. 

Besides this interesting document Mr. Dikshit has found several terra- 
cotta seals, which, on palceographical grounds, he assigns to 10-1 1th century 
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A.]^. One set of these seals, he says, refers to two private individuals, namely, 
Dharmasena and Sinhasena. Another set, which seems to be more important, 
bears the legend Srl-Soma'pure Sn-Dhannapdladeva-mahdvikdrly-drtja-bJnJc^hu- 
sangliasya signifying ‘ of the comimmity of the venerable monies belonging 
to the Great Monastery of King Dbarmapala at Soinapuia.’ The Somapura- 
viHARA is already known from a Bodhgaya inscription published in the Annual. 
Eeport for 1908-09. The name of Somapura of the present seals, he thinks, 
is preserved in the modern Ompur, a village situated within a mile to the south 
of Paharpur. Other epigraphs discovered in this circle during the year are 
the dedicatory inscriptions witten on some Buddhist bronze images which 
were found at Jhewari in the Chittagong district of Bengal. 

Burma Circle. 

Of the several valuable documents found in the Burma Circle, the most 
important is the bilingual inscription at Hmawza or old Prome. It is -written 
in Sanskrit as well as Pjn, on the pedestal of a stone image of Buddha and, 
according to M. Duroiselle, gives us the earliest and longest Sanskrit epigraph 
yet discovered in that locality. The Sanskrit portion is written in the lata 
Gupta script of about the 7th century A.D. and would show that Sansla-it 
was the language in which records were \mtten in Prome about the early 
mediaeval period. M. Duroiselle hopes that when properly studied, this in- 
scription -will supply much historical information. Several terra-cotta votive 
tablets with short legends in Sanskrit, Pali, Burmese, Taking and P)^ were 
also found in the year. The tablets in Pyu and Taking give the names of tho 
donors, those which are in Pali extol the qualities of the Buddha, while the 
Sanslrrit ones give the well-kno-wn formula which Asvajit spoke to Sariputta 
and which led to the conversion of the two chief disciples of the Buddha. Be- 
sides these, M. Duroiselle has made a further collection of the Pyu numerical 
symbols which are incised on bricks as masons’ or brick-makers’ marks and 
mostly resemble the first nine digits used in ancient Indian inscriptions. 

Southerk Circle. 

In the Southern Circle 434 inscriptions were copied in the year. Of these- 
twelve are vwitten on copper-plates and the rest on stone. The earliest copper- 
plate examined is dated in the Saka year 1103 and belongs to the reign of the 
Ganga king DE\mNDEAVARMAN, the object being to record the grant of two 
villages to Mabamandalika Udayaditya, son of sri-Dharmakhedi. The earliest 
records are the three cavern inscriptions on the Arunattar hill in Pugajur 
which have been already noticed. Among the Tamil inscriptions in the 

collection, the one which comes from Kuttanur mentions an Ovadaldittar the 
grandson of the Kamchakravartin of Makri, who might be identified with 
Ottakkuttar, the well-known poet of the Chok period, though the script 
does not appear to support the identification. Tirupprdikkudi in the EuTimad 
district has an interesting inscription dated in the third year or lilAKAVARMAit 
Sunuara-Pandya I, w'hom it mentions as " fionadu-valahgi aniliya,” i.c,^ 
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one wlio gave back Sonadu (to the Chola king). This, therefore, becomes 
the earliest known record of this king in which mention is made of the restora- 
tion of Sonadu to the Chola sovereign. Most of the Kanarese inscriptions 
copied m the districts of South Kanara and Anantapur belong to the Vijaya- 
isAGARA laNGS and supply us with the names of the subordinates of the Tuluva 
and Karnata kings. Some of them would show that Kundurpi in the Ananta- 
pur district was governed by a family of these feudatories during the Vijaya- 
nagara period. This is especially borne out by the records of Kkishnadeva- 
EAYA and Sadasiva found this year. Of the four inscriptions of the Western 
Chalukya kings which have been secured from the Anantapur district, one which 
is dated in the Chalukya Vilaama year 33 and the reign of BHUVANAiKAMAiiLA, 
mentions Ariya-Pandita, a Saiva teacher of Sivapuram, which is one of the 
eight gates or approaches to Srisailam. 

Western Circle. 

The epigraphical work done in the Western Circle by the members of my 
ofSce has already been reviewed under “ Collection of Kanarese inscriptions 
in the Bombay Presidency,” and need not be recapitulated here. Mr. G. C. 
Chandra noticed three inscriptions in this year. One of these is reported to 
be- an Arabic record giving the names of the Sultans oe Gujarat who were 
associated with the completion of the town of Dohad where it was found. 
Of the remaining two, one is a fragmentary votive inscription written in the 
Kanarese script of about the 8th century A.D. on the broken pedestal of a 
stone image, possibly of Sadasiva, which is now deposited in the Prince of Wales 
Museum at Bombay. The other is engraved on a stone pillar standing in the 
compound of a school at Bhalej in the Kaira district, and is reported to be 
dated in Samvat 1[3]95 (=1339 A.D.). The carvings on the pillar would 
show that it is a memorial record. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Two Sanskrit inscriptions were acquired for the Archseological Section 
of the Indian Museum. One of them is reported to be written in cursive 
Gupta characters on the four sides of a stone slab of irregular size from Eatna- 
GiRi in the Cuttack district of Orissa and has not yet been deciphered. The- 
other comes from the Paharia mound. District Benares, and is apparently 
a fragment of no special value. 

Peshawar Museum, 

Two Kharoshthi inscriptions were added to the Peshawar Museum. One 
of them, a short record of four letters reading Minamdrasa, is incised on a 
Gandhara relief whieh, though purchased locally, is said to have come from 
Lrdpura in Afghanistan (vide Annual Eeport of the Archfeological Survey, 
1926-27, Plate XLVIII, a). The other is engraved on a copper ladle from 
District Hazara and was published in 1924 in the J ournal and Proceedings of ilie 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, K. S., Vol. XIX, p. 345 and pi. 14. 
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Eajputana Museum, Ajmer. 

Twelve inscriptions, ranging in date between Samvat 1201 (=1144 A.D.) and 
1706 (=1649 A.D.), were copied for the Kajputana Museum, Ajmer, during the 
year. The earliest of these inscriptions is engraved on a marble slab in the 
temple of Yimalashah on Mount Abu. According to it, Yirama was the son of 
Loharaka and grandson of Ninnaka, who was a scion of the Pragvata clan of 
the Srimal family, and a courtier of Mularaja, the founder of the Ohaulukya 
dynasty of Gujarat. He had two sons named Nedha and Vijiai,a, of whom the 
latter built the well-kno^vn temple on Moimt Abu. Some of the names incised 
on the pedestals of the stone elephants standing in the elephant stable attached 
to the temple of Yimalashah, according to Kai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha, 
are identical with those coming in this pedigree and must represent identical 
personages. Therefore, the riders of the elephants on whose pedestals these 
names are engraved must be identified with them. Accordingly, the Ninnaka, 
Loharaka and Yirama (Yiraka) of the labels cut on these pedestals must be the 
three predecessors of Yimalashah and Nedha, his elder brother. It is in- 
teresting to observe in this connection that Yimalashah himself is represented 
as riding a horse at the entrance of the stables. The next inscription requiring 
notice is the one which is engraved on a slab in the temple of SuhaveSvara 
at Menal in the Udaipur State. It is dated in Samvat 1225 (A.D. 1168), 
and records a donation to the temple of Suhavesvara which was built by 
SuHAVADEvi, the queen of the Chauhan king Peiteviraja II (Prithvibnata), 
who was known as Ruthirani in Rajputana. The stone inscription in an old 
Siva temple in the village of Ata in the Korawar estate of Udaipur is another 
inscription which may be noticed in passing. It records that when Mahd- 
rdjddhirdja Mahanasii!ihadeva was ruling at Nagadr.aha (Nagdii), the old 
capital of Mewfir, 190 drammas were granted to the temple by one Deddaka. 
This, Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha says, is the only known inscription of 
Mahanasimha (Mathanasimha), the ruler of Mewar. An inscription in the 
Jaipur Museum which is dated in Samvat 1661 (A.D. 1604), and engraved 
on the lower portion of a large pillar containing numerous effigies of the Bliatta- 
rakas (Acharyas) of the SARAsvATiGACHCHHA belonging to the Digambara Jain 
sect is another record of note. According to it, the pillar was erected by 
Bhattaraka Chandrakirti who was residing at CaiViirivATi in the reign of 
Akbar and his feudatory Rajadhiraja JIaharaja Manasimha. This Champa- 
vati seems to be the old name of the town of CilItsu in the Jaipur State of 
Rajputana. 

Tours of the Government EpigrapMst and Assista7it EpigrapMsts. 

In September I attended the Archeological Conference which was held in 
Simla. In December 1927 and in March 1928, I inspected the office of the 
Assistant Archeological Superintendent for Epigraphy in Madras and in' Janu- 
ary 1928 proceeded to Silahara in the Rewah State to examine the old inscrip- 
tions engraved in the rock-cut caves. In the month of March I visited -Dhat- 
wSr, Badami and Bijapur in connection with the epigrajihical survey of the 
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Kanarese districts of the Bombay Presidency. The Assistant Superintendent 
■for Epigraphy in my office was sent to Badanii in the month of December to 
secure impressions of the Kanarese inscriptions lying there. 

MOSLEM EPIGRAPHY. 

By Mr. G. Yasdani. 

During the year imder report t'U'enty new inscriptions' have been found at 
Bidah and Rauza (Khuldabad), both of which were important towns during 
the Moslem supremacy of the Deccan. The styles of writing of these records 
are extremely interesting, ranging from the bold vigorous Nasl^ script of the 
Tu^luq period to the beautiful Tlnilfh characters of the Baihmam time 
and down to the clear Nastd‘liq style of Mu^al days. The inscriptions are 
■either epitaphs or date tablets referring to the erection of certain buildings. 
They vary in date from the 8th century of the Hijra to the 11th century of the 
same era. 

One of the inscriptions, discovered at Bidar, is carved on the wall of a 
natural cavern, wherein tepid water oozes out from the rock. The water 
■contains sulphur and people suffering from rheumatism or diseases resulting 
from impurity of blood bathe there and are often cured. But the general 
belief at the place is that the inscription has some miraculous power to cure 
•disease and people while bathing pour water over the tablet and wash them- 
selves from the spray which falls from 

Another inscription from Bidar which deserves special notice is the one 
•carved on the second gateway of the Fort recording its erection by Ahmad 
Shah ‘Wali Baikmani, the founder of Bidar, in 1425 A.D. As the archi- 
tecture of this gateway is very imposing it is interesting to know the exact 
date of the building through this inscription. Again its style of writing, 
is of a very elegant type. 

The above-mentioned records are being interpreted and will be published 
in the Efigrapliia Indo-Moslemica. 

Among the articles now in the press one has been contributed by Maulvi 
Ashfaq Ali, Gallery Assistant, Delhi Fort Museum. It deals with an inscrip- 
tion of Akbak’s reign, recording the date of the erection of a building, apparently 
the Old Tdgah, at Aligarh in 970 II. (1502-63 A.D.). Another article deals 
with two inscriptions of the Gwalior State and has been contributed by Mr. 
Ram Singh Saksena. 

There is another article in the press dealing with an Arabic inscription from 
Ahmad^ad, which records the building of a mosque by Ba’i Harir SultanI 
in 906 H., during the reign of Sultan Mahm'ud Shah of Gujarat. The style 
■of writing of tliis inscription is the NasM. of an intricate pattern. This inscrip- 
tion has been deciphered by hlr. C. R. Singhal, Gallery Assistant, Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay. 

* At Gulbarga I noticed an ia.':crip(ionaI tablet on Trhich curds nnd sugar are placed and young children induced 
io Jick them witlx tlieir tongue in tha hope of sharpening^ their inielicct*. 
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SECTION IV.-MUSEUMS. 

INDIAN MUSEUM, CALCUTTA. 

By Rai Bahathir Ratnaprasad Chanda. 

Antiquities other than coins added to the Archaeological Collection of the 
'Indian Museum in 1927-28 number 289. Among these are 94 neoliths 
'from different parts of North America received in exchange from the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington. Two Indian neoliths dug out of a tank at 
Jamalpue in the Monghyr District in Bihar have been presented to the collec- 
tion by Eai Bahadur Dr. Upendra Nath Brahmachari.^ In connection with 
the neoliths may be mentioned a red sandstone object resembling a neolithic 

• celt received by Mr. Brindaban Chandra Bhattacharya of Benares from a 
Panda at Ghitrakuta in the Banda District in the United Pro\inces and 
presented by him to the Director General of Archeology in India who has lent 
it to the Indian Museum for exhibition. On one side of this object is carved 

.a Svastiha symbol now somewhat damaged and on the other is engraved in 
Kushau Brahmi characters, Yiramuhliasa, “ of Viramukha.” The stone used 
is too soft to admit of the use of this object os a celt. Sir John Marshall is 
of opinion that it was an imitation celt, used, perhaps, for ceremonial piuposes 
-of some kind, like the late Egyptian, Jewish and other stone knives. 

Two groups of sculptures demand special notice. One of these acquired 
from Orissa is displayed in Baj^ No. 12 of the Gupta Gallery. Ufost of the 
specimens of this group represent a hitherto unlcnown and independent early 
mediajval school of art in Orissa. They will be dealt with by me in detail in 
.a Memoir of the Archeological Survey of India entitled "Exploration in 
Orissa.” 

The other group consists of 59 bronze Buddhist images (ranging in height 
■from 161" to 2V) belonging to a collection of 294 images found at Neg,u>.atam 
in the Tanjore District in the Madras Presidency and acquired through the 
Government of Madras as Treasure Trove. Concerning the provenance of the 
images M. E. Ey. G. Eamaswamy Aj^angar Ard., B.A., Tahsildar, Negapatam, 
writes in a letter dated the 2nd July, 1927 : — 

" The place of the find is a maidan or open ground between two trunk 
■ metalled roads running north to south, bifurcating a furlong to the north 
. and entering into the heart of the old Dutch fort of Negapatam. The maidan 
is in front of the compound now occupied by Government Offices, where the 
Jesuit College of Saint Joseph was located till the middle of the 19th century. 

. and which had been the centre of the Buddhist jMonastery in times of yore.” 

’ “ TVo Iscolitliio Stone Implements fonnd in a Tank at Jamalpnr (ironghyr) ” by Upendra JTatfa Rraiuna. 

- obari and Sbyama Charan Brahmachari . — Jovnalani ProtxeiinQe, Asiatic Sxidy of jB£njai(Xe^rSeriia),VoLXXII 

• 1026, p. 135 and plates. 
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Tlie circumstances under wHcli the images rrere recovered are thus de- 
scribed by the Stationary Sub-Magistrate, Negapatam, in a letter dated the- 
5th January, 1926 (of which a copy has been supplied by the Tahsildar) : — 

“ This morning when I was in my house at 9 a.m., I got information 
that some idols have been unearthed from the maidan in front of the- 
of&ce. I proceeded to the spot at once. I fmmd the Circle Inspector of 
Police, Negapatam, with a number of Constables there as well as the 
village Munsif of Negapatam. On enquiry I learnt that one Arokiaswami- 
was the finder. He says that he came to the maidan to remove earth for 
his domestic use and that when he was digging he noticed something hard 
like a rusted quarter-anna copper coin, and that he continued the digging 
and found one idol. On further digging he found some other idols. 

“ 2. The digging operation was continued till 11-30 a.m. Altogether 
282 idols were found in a space of three yards square within a depth of 
about two yards. The idols are all rusted by reason of having remained long 
under earth. It is not possible to say exactly of what metal they are 
made. I am sending the idols to you. The receipt thereof may be Idndly 
acknowledged. 

" 3. Twelve other idols have been recovered by the Velipalayam Police 
from the house of one man at Velipalayam. These were probably removed 
before Aroldaswami came to dig earth.” 

The Jesuit College of Saint Joseph at Negapatam recalls the old temple 
that Sir Walter Elliot saw there in 1840 and of which he writes as 

follows : — 

“ I found it to be a somewhat four-sided tower of three stories, con- 
structed of bricks closely fitted together without cement, the first and second 
stories dhdded by corniced mouldings, with an ‘opening for a door or window 
in the middle of each side. At the top of the lowest storey were marks in 
the wall, showing where the floor of the second had been fixed. The top 
was opened. The base of the ground storey was worn at the angles, from 
collision with passers-hy and cattle, but tbe structure was solid and firm. 

No trace of sculpture or inscription was visible.”* 

This monument which had for long served as a landmark for vessels approach- 
ing the Negapatam roadstead was demolished by the officers of St. Joseph’s 
College in 18G7 with the sanction of the 6overnor-in-Council. Fortunately 

Sir Walter Elliot caused a sketch of the tower or temple to be made which is 

reproduced as Fig. 2 in the Plate that illustrates his welI-lal 0 ^vn article en- 
titled “ The Edifice formerly Imown as the Chinese or Jain Pagoda at Nega- 
patam.” Some time after the demolition of the temple Lord Napier, Governor 
of Madras, visited Negapatam when the Jesuits presented him with a bronze 
image which had been found in making excavations connected unth the Col- 
lege.’ This image is represented in Fig. 3 of Sir Walter Elliot’s Plate. It is 


' Indian Antiquary, Vol. ^H, p. 224. 
« Ibid, p. 225. 
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■a standing image of Buddha with the right hand raised in the attitude of 
offering protection and closely resembling the standing images of Buddha in 
our collection (PI. XXXVIII, fig. 1). On the pedestal of this image was a 
wotive inscription in Tamil characters of 12th or 13th century according to 
Burnell. Five Negapatam images of the Indian Museum collection bear votive 
inscriptions in Tamil characters of the same type. In the copper-plate grant 
preserved in the Leyden University Museum it is recorded that King Eajaraja I, 
the father of Eajendrachola I, in the 21st year of his reign (A.D. 1005) 
granted a village to the Chudamanivarmma-vihara or Chudamanipadma-^nhura 
at Xagapattana (Negapatam) built by Sri Mara vijayottinhgavar man, son of 
Chudaraanivarman of the Sailendra dynasty, king of Kataha and Srivishaya.* 
The maidan or field in front of the Government offices at Negapatam whence 
the bronze Buddhist images were unearthed in January 1926 and where stood 
the old three-storied temple till 1867 was evidently the site of the Chudamaui- 
padma-vihara and the demolished temple probably the chapel of the Yihara. 
The kingdom of Siivijaya (Srmshaya) embraced the island of Sumatra in the 
Indian Archipelago. Storied temples are unlmown in Southern India and 
though the ruins of a few storied temples of the Gupta period still survive in 
dhe North, temples with curvilinear Sikhara (spire) replaced them there in the 
post-Gupta period. But from the existing monuments in Java it is e%’ident 
that storied temples continued to be built in the islands of the Archipelago 
in the mediffival period.^ It may therefore be inferred that the old three- 
storied temple at Negapatam popularly known as the Chinese or Jaina pagoda 
was the one built by King Maravijayottumga-varman of Srivijaya (Sumatra) 
■as the chapel of the Buddhist Vihara of Nagapattana dedicated to the memory 
• of his father. In the twelfth century A.D. Buddhism must have been in a 
moribund condition in the Tamil country (Dravida) where it never succeeded 
in securing royal patronage. The foundation of the Chudamanivihara at 
Nagapattana (Negapatam) early in the twelfth century must have given a 
mew lease of life to declining Buddhism of the south and the large number of 
bronze images so far only accidentally discovered indicates that the faithful 
docked to the Vihara from far and near with votive ofierings. Negapatam 
images acquired for the Indian Museum include Buddha in three attitudes : 
■standing, offering protection (PI. XXXVIII, fig. i), seated, touching the earth 
(PI. XXXVIII, fig. 3) and seated in meditation (PI. XXXVIII, fig. 2). The 
group includes two images of the Bodhisattva Maitreya (PI. XXXVIII, fig. 4). 
One seated Buddha image (PI. XXXVIII, fig. "" 2 ) bears marks of gilding and 
its tishnislia is set with garnets. 

The Indian Museum collection has this year been enriched by the addition 
•of five jewels lent by the Director General of Archteology for exhibition. Two 
of these are iluGHAL jewels probably made for the Emperor SiiAii Jauas ; 
an emerald bow-ring carved from a single piece (2'2" by I*?" ; PI. XXXVII, 


^ Archaological Sumy of Southern India, Vol IV, p. 208.; Gabriel Ferrand, L'Empire Sumatranais Ve Crivt- 
jaya, Paris, 1922, pp. 4C-47 ; Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX, .p. 231. 

2 A. S. /., 1924-25, pp. 25-126. 
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Eg. 14) and an emerald cup also carved from a single piece, mounted in gold 
set with rubies. The foot of the emerald cup is chased and partly over- 
laid with translucent gold enamel (diameter of the cup 1'4"; PI. XXXVIl, 
fig. 11). The emerald bow-ring bears a Persian inscription which is thus 
translated ; “ For a bow-ring for the King of Kings, Nadir, Lord of the Conjunction, 
at the subjugation of India, from the Jewel House (at Delhi) it was selected 
1152 (1739 A.D.).” Both these emerald objects Nadir Shah seized at Delhi 
with the diamond Koh-i-nui. On the assassination of Nadir Shah in 1747 
the jewels fell into the hands of Ahmad Shah Durrani. Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh obtained the Koh-i-mir and other Mughal jewels from Shah Shuja,. 
grandson of Ahmad Shah Durrani. At the end of the second Sikh war when 
the Punjab was annexed in 1849, the Koh-i-nur and these two jewels were 
found in the royal treasury of Lahore. The Koh-i-nur was sent to England 
and is now among the regalia. Lord Dalhousie purchased the emerald bow- 
ring and the cup. The Government of India purchased these jewels from 
Colonel W. H. Broun, son-in-law of Lord Dalhousie, in 1921. 

The three other jewels lent by the Director General of Archaeology are : — 

(1) Carved Sapphire figure of seated Kama with Sita seated on his 
left knee, Lakshmana standing to the right holding Cliowri in his left hand, 
and Hanuman and another monkey crouching at the feet, moimted in a 
gold enamelled frame (1^" by 1" ; PI. XXXVIl, fig. 12). The squarish face 
of the figures indicates that this jewel was carved in Upper India in the ISth- 
IGth century. 

(2) Carved Spinel figure of Vishpu standing with his right foot resting 

on the back of Garuda, mounted on ruby (1" by Y)> same age and 

style as No. 1, 

(3) Carved pink Topaz with standing figure of Kama with bow and 
arrow, mounted on gold base and gold enamelled back piece (1'9" by 1"; 
PI. XXXVIl, fig. 13). The long face of the figure and the manner in 
which the hands are joined indicate that it was manufactured in Southern 
India in the 17th-18th century. 

A Persian inscription discovered at Dacca has been acquired through the- 
kindness of Hakim Habibar Rahman of Dacca. The record is thus read by 
Maulari Shamsuddin Ahmad, M.A., Assistant Curator, ilrchteological Section, 
Indian hluseum ; — 

“ In the reign of Muhamjiad Shaii the Just, JIurshid Quli Khah built 
the shops of the Chawk at Jahangirnagar (Dacca) and said, ‘ Let a memorial 
of us remain in the Chawk 1141 (=A.D. 1728),’” 

This iliLTshid Quli Khan,^ the Deputy Governor of Dacca, was the son-in- 
law of Shuja Khan, the Nawab Nazim of Bengal (A.D. 1720-1739), and should 


* Abdas Salam^s English irdnslatioii of 298. 
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not be confounded with the great MursMd Quli Khan or Jafar Khan, the Kawab 
Nazim of Bengal before Shuja Khan. 

Eighty-four non-Muhammadan and 193 Muhammadan coins have been 
added to the cabinet dmdng the year. Three among the non-Muhammadan 
coins deserve special notice : — 

(1) Gold double dario (PL XXXVII, fig. 10).^ 

Obverse. Persian king, bearded, in kneeling-ruiming attitude r. : wears 
Mdaris with four points and girdled Kandys ; holds in right hand strung bow 
and in left spear over shoulder ; in field left downwards SSTA ; below 
MNA on r ® . 

• A 

Reverse. Design udth horns and rounded enclosures containing irregular 
markings. 

Hammered edge.- 

(2) Decadrachm generally recognised as commemorating Alexander’s ex- 
pedition to the Punjab (PI. XXXVII, fig. 9).“ 

Obverse. Alexander the Great on horseback, attacking with his lance 
a person riding on an elephant ; the driver of the elephant turns to throw (a 
javelin) at the attacker. 

Reverse. Alexander the Great as a god ; he wears cloak, is girt with sword, 
holds in his right hand a thunderbolt, and rests with his left on a spear. Below 
a monogram of B A B. 

The weight of this specimen is 41 ‘21 grammes. There are now two other 
Decadrachms of this type in the British Museum.'* The Indian Museum specimen 
closely resembles the older one in the British Museum, but is much worn. 

(3) A gold stater of Euxhydemus I of Bactria (PL XXXVII, fig. 8).® 

TAXILA MUSEUM. 

During the year under re^dew the building of the new museum at Taxila 
— or rather of that part of it which was required for immediate use — was 
brought to completion and the museum was formally taken over by the Archajo- 
logical Department in March 1928. The creation of this museum is due to 
Sis John Marshall, who besides being responsible for the inception of the 
scheme and for formulating the plans of the building, has himself watched 
over every phase of the undertaldng. The design is the work of Mr. B. M. 
Sullivan, O.B.B., Consulting Architect of the Punjab Government and bears 
eloquent testimony to his good taste and skill. VTien eventually completed 
in its entirety, the museum will consist of a square central court, open to the 
sky, with exhibition halls and offices on three sides and an Ionic colonnade, 
allowing a fine prospect of the Murree Hills, on the fourth. For the present. 


' Purclinscd from Ram Das of Rawalpindi. 

- 6. E. Hill, Cfl/oJoyiie of Greek Coins of Arabia, Mesojwtamia and Persia, London 1922, pp. cilirand 179. Plate 
XX, 11-13. 

’Purchased from Agpa Ram of Rawalpindi. 

* Britisb Mmeutn Jottrnal, 102G, No. 2, pp. 3G-37, Plate xviib. 

’ Purchased from Ram Dhoa Govinda Ram of Rawalpindi. 

T 
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iowever, only so mucli of tlie Lall lias been built as is necessary to bouse tbe 
-collections already recovered from tbe soil of Taxila, namely, tbe central and 
tvo long galleries on tbe vrestern side, tbe former measuring 80 ft. by 28 ft., 
tbe latter 72 ft. by 24 ft., together uitb a coin and jewellery room, an office, 
lavatory and an entrance porcb on either side of tbe central ball. When tbe 
rest of tbe building will be finished, cannot at present be foreseen. It may 
not be for another ten or even twenty years as it viU depend on tbe rate at 
which antiquities are recovered from the excavations ; but meanwhile every- 
thing has been done to mate tbe surroundings of tbe museum as attractive 
as possible by putting down lawns, shrubberies and flower beds to correspond 
with the main features of the lay-out, and to bide as far as may be tbe present 
abrupt terminations of tbe structure. 

Seen from tbe outside (PI. XXXIX, a) tbe battering walls of dark grey 
lime.stone, broken only by tbe jiortico and clerestory uindows beneath the 
overhanging roof, give tbe museum an almost fortress-like appearance, but it 
is none the less pleasing because of this severity. Tbe interior (PI. XXXIX, 
&-c) is characterised by a same simple dignity — ^well suited to set off tbe collec- 
tions displayed. Its most noticeable features are tbe almost continuous line 
of windows, 38 in number, which admit ample light for tbe show-cases along 
the sides and in tbe centre of tbe galleries, tbe fine massive ceiling of plain 
•deodar timber, and two screens of partly polished deodar wood in tbe Indo- 
Corintbian style, which separate tbe side galleries from tbe central ball. Tbe 
walls, let it be added, are finished ofi in cement and painted, so that they can 
be cleaned down without difficulty. 

Besides being admirably designed, the museum has been exceptionally well 
Tjuilt, and for tliis tbe fullest credit is due to the various Public Works officers 
who have been in charge of the work, and particularly to Colonel A. S. Holme, 
B.E., Superintending Engineer, Rawalpindi Division, and to Messrs. S. 6. 
Stubbs, O.B.E., and E. S. Heard, Executive Engineers, without whose assi- 
-duous watclifulness the success that has attended this undertaking would never 
have been possible. 

Another officer who also deserves the gratitude of Government is Mr. Lionel 
Heath, Principal of tbe Mayo School of Art at Lahore, who generously con- 
sented to supervise the construction and carving of the teak-wood screens. 
How well be succeeded in doing so is evidenced in tbe finished work, but tbe 
■difficulties be experienced may be judged from tbe fact that tbe carMng of 
tbe capitals bad to be done three times over, and that, even when all tbe wood- 
work bad finally been approved, bacldngs of half decayed kail wood were 
substituted for deodar ones by the contracting firm and were nob detected 
until most of tbe wood-work was in po.sition. 

Although tbe museum was not actually banded over to tbe Arclineological 
Department tmtil March, 1028, Sir John Marshall had aheady been pushing 
on with the furnishing of the building and the arrangement of antiquities, 
and before the 1st of April not only were all tbe new show-cases in position 
-and every object transferred from tbe old store-rooms, but many of tbe finest 
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groups of stucco, clay and terracotta sculptures liad teen carefully stripped 
from tte walls of stupas and monasteries and set up again in the galleries 
of tte museum, wtere ttey will tencefortt be safe from harm. Among these 
groups is the fine series of 35 Buddhas and Bodhisattvas from the south face 
of the Blain Stupa at Mohra Moradu — ^the whole extending over a length of 
nearly 40 ft. Some figures of this series are illustrated in PI. XXXIX, d, 
and will serve to give an idea of the plastic beauty of the originals which 
deserve to rank among the foremost examples of the late Graeco-Indian School. 
Even in the best period of this school it would be difficult to name any reliefs 
in which movement has been expressed with such truth and sense for the 
decorative as it is in the draperies of some of the attendant Bodhisattvas. 
Another strildng group now set up in the museum comes from the monastery 
courtyard at Jaulian and is illustrated in Sir John Marshall’s “ Guide to Taxila”, 
PL XXVIII. It is of exceptional value in that it is modelled not, like most 
of these reliefs, out of lime plaster, but out of clay which, as a plastic medium, 
is far superior to plaster. In the flourishing days of Taxila clay was un- 
doubtedly used for sculptures and decorations far more widely than any other 
material, but it is only in the rare instances when it has been converted by 
some accidental fire into terracotta that it has sirrvived. Yet a third group 
that deserves mention is the fine Buddha with attendants figured in the same 
G-uide, PI. XXVII, which was also found in a small chapel at Jaulian and is- 
not only the best preserved of any stucco sculptures yet xmearthed in the 
northwest of India, but perhaps the finest example of that particular phase of 
art when the Graeco-Indian was passing iiito the Gupta style. 

The removal of these and other reliefs from the stone walls to which 
they were attached and their installation in the museum was an operation 
requiring most delicate handling. That it was successfully accomplished is due 
to the sldlful work of Mr. M. N. D. Gupta, the Curator of the Taxila Museum, 
and of the two modellers temporarily associated with him from the Offices of 
the Superintendent, Archajological Survey, Frontier Circle, and of the Archaeo- 
logical Section, Indian Museum. Needless to say, before the work was begun 
detailed sketches and drawings were made of each of the groups, and frames 
of expanded aluminium were prepared to receive them. In some cases it was 
fo\md possible to dismantle, stone by stone, the walls to which they were 
afiixed and thus to remove the reliefs in larger sections than would otherwise 
have been possible. In other cases there was no alternative but to remove 
the figures piece-meal after sawing them away from the wall, after which 
they were cleansed of the salts with which they were impregnated and floated 
with plaster of Paris on to the aluminium frames, and so assembled again in 
their new eiimronment. 

As to the rest of the collections, they have been exhibited as follows in 
the New Musemn : — ^in the Central Hall, the Gandhara sculptvures and metal 
utensils, arras and other objects arranged in chronological sequence ; in the 
North Gallery, the relic-caskets, stucco and terracotta reliefs from various parts 
of the site ; in the South Gallery, the pottery, terracottas and miscellaneous 
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objects; and in. tbe strong room, the gold and silver jewellery, silver utensils 
precious gems and seals and coins. The coin collection now numbers over 
9,27S, made up as follows ; — Local Taxilan, 1,886 ; Indo-6reelc, 398 ; Scytbo- 
Parthian, 3,495 ; Kusban, 3,047 ; miscellaneous, 452, 

The expenditure incurred during the year on completing the fabric of the 
museum amounted to Es. 16,480 and on show-cases and other furniture to 
Es, 17,702-8-0. 


DELHI FORT MUSEUM. 

By Mi'. B. L. Bliama. 

The museiun is gradually becoming more and more important in view of 
the increasing number of its exhibits and the improved and attractive manner 
in which they are displayed. During the year under review nineteen exhibits 
of general interest or historical value and 236 Muhammadan coins were received 
of which 29 were of gold, 178 of silver and 29 of copper. A new 
square show case of appropriate design has been fixed round one of the piers 
in the main hall and a silk embroidered prayer carpet 16' 9"x5' 6" has been 
exhibited therein. Two twelve-sided stands have also been pro\uded to accom- 
modate farmans, photographs and paintings. As funds become available more 
square show-cases will be arranged around the other piers and exhibits at present 
lying undisplayed will find a place in them. 

PESHAWAR MUSEUM. 

By M. Bilaicar Jlhan. 

The number of visitors during the year was 95,904 which is the highest 
on record since the establishment of the JIuseum in 1910-11. The Museum 
though limited in scope now ranlcs as one of the best of its bind in India and 
has been recognized on all hands as thoroughly up-to-date. Sixty-seven photo- 
graphic prints of antiquities were sold, sixty to the European and American 
visitors and the remaining seven to Indians. In addition, eight special photo- 
graphs of objects in the hluseum were issued to Sir Herbert Baker, A.E.A. 
of London, in compliance with his request made during his visit to the Museum 
in February 1927, 

The acquisitions during the year numbered sixty-nine, thirty-seven being 
coins and the rest other antiquities. Of the coins, one silver Mughal coin was 
acquired on loan from the Director General of Archajology in India through 
The Superintendent, Archeological Survey, hluhammadan and British Monu- 
ments. Xorthern Circle, and one gold Kushano-Sassanian coin was purchased 
locally. The reihnining coins were received as presentations, viz., t^YO silver 
and nine cojjpcr hlughal coins -fro})! the Pimjab Government through the Super- 
intendent, Archaeological Surx-ey, Muhammadan and British Monuments, Xorth- 
em Circle, twelve silver JIughal coins from the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
through the .Secretary, Coin Committee, Patna, one copper coin of Eanishba 
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and ten copper cast coins of the kings of Kalihga (Puri and Ganjam) from the 
Maharaja of Maynrhhanj through the Superintendent, ArchDeological Section, 
Indian Museum, Calcutta ; and one silver coin of the Emperor Am-angzeh from 
the Director of Industries, Central Pro^-inces. 

Of the antiquities, a panel depicting the Birth of the Buddha, a stone 
lamp, a miniature earthen vase, a Corinthian capital, an inscribed relief of two 
■wrestling figures, three Buddha and Bodhisattva images discovered in Lahoee 
VILLAGE 17 in the Peshawar District, a stone head of Panchika, a panel depicting 
the “ Subjugation of the Elephant ” and “ The Visit of Indra ”, and an elephant 
carved in stone, were purchased Ideally, while seven antiquities consisting of 
Buddha and Bodhisattva heads and images, a panel of low reliefs, a stone 
elephant, a headless image of HaritI, received from various sources, which had 
been lying unezhibited in the Museum for a long time, have now been brought 
on the registers and duly numbered. The rest of the antiquities were received 
as presents, namely, two Buddha and Bodhisattva images, a slab of the “ OSer- 
ing of Four Bowls to the Buddha ” and four fragmentary reliefs from !lEss 
Bremsen, of Mardan, a well preserved image of Buddha with part of a copper 
necklace, found at -vdllage Tor-Dher in the Peshawar District, from Khan 
Fateh Muhammad Khan of Mardan, and (a) four stucco heads and (&) an 
inscribed copper ladle and an earthen water vessel, unearthed at village Bedadi 
in the Hazara District, from Lt. I. W. C. Martin, R.E. and Mr. T. B. Copeland, 
C.LE., I.C.S., Revenue Commissioner, North-West Frontier Pro-vince, respect- 
ively. 

Thirty-one new publications were received in the Museum, sixteen being 
purchases and fifteen, presentations. 

The re'vdsed Handbook to the Sculptures in the Peshaivar 3Iuseiim is almost 
complete and was expected to be ready for the press in October last. 
Unexpected pressure of work before his departure on leave rendered it impos- 
sible for Mr. H. Hargreaves, the then Honorary Curator, to complete it. A 
few minor details have yet to be added and the said officer has promised to 
publish the book on his return from leave in October next, though he has 
now been relieved of the additional charge of the Honorary Curatorship. 

Annual repairs and whitewashing of the Museum building were carried out, 
as usual. The most unpleasant yellow wash given to the interior of the build- 
ing, referred to in the last year’s report, has now been changed into a more 
pleasing pale bufi colour. 

The electric pump is worliing well and the condition of the lawns and 
hedges is excellent. Underground piping has been pro'vided for the irrigation 
of the lawns and consequently no digging of the channel across the road, re- 
ferred to in the last year’s report, is now required. The area outside the 
la'vras has been planted -with more shrubs and hedges. The grounds have not 
yet settled and large patches in the la'ums sink when watered, necessitating 
continual refilling and regrassing. A sudden depression recently occurred in one 
of the la'wns undermining an adjacent godown resulting in a split in one of 
the walls. The Secretary to the Chief Commissioner in the Public Works De- 
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partment has now administratively approved the estimate for fencing the- 
grounds of the Museum and promding iron gates at the entrances. It is not 
known, however, whether funds will be provided for the work in the near 
future. The Museum was closed to the public for 22 • days, in addition to - 
Sundays, the Hall being required, as in the previous years, for conferences, 
meetings, departmental examinations and social functions. The conduct of •^'isi- 
tors has been exemplar}^ and no damage or loss was done either to the cases 
or the antiquities. The Government of India decided (Education, Health and- 
Lands, Hes. Ho. 800, dated 9th April 1927) that Archneological Superintendents 
should not undertake administrative responsibility in connection vith Pro\'in— 
cial Illuseums. The Superintendent, Archmological Survey, Frontier Circle, how- 
ever, being occupied in the preparation of the Handhook to the Sculpures in 
the Peshau'ar Mvsenm was permitted under special sanction to hold honorary 
charge of the Museum until 24th November 1927. From 25th November the 
post of a paid Curator on Bs. 150 — 10—250 per mensem was sanctioned by 
the Government of India and I was appointed thereto in lieu of mv post of 
Custodian which was abolished from the same date. 

Two new Kharoshthi inscriptions, one on a Gandhara relief and the other 
on a copper ladle, were acquired during the year. The relief was purchased- 
locally on 28th jilay 1927. It was stated to have been obtained from a Hindu 
at village Lalpura in Afghanistan. It measures 15j"xl0j"x2-y'. The inscrip- 
tion which records the name JlJinamdra, i.c,, probably Greek ‘ Menander ’ has- 
been noticed by Mr. Hargreave.s in the Anmml Beport of the Archaological 
Survey. 1920-27, p. 230. 

The inscribed copper ladle was received on 18th October 1927 from Mr. T. 
B. Copeland, C.I.E., I.C.S., Bevenue Commissioner, North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. It had been sold to him some years back by a local villager who pro- 
fessed to have found it at the ruins of a Buddhist Slonastery at village Bedabi. 
near Slunldari. Tehsil Mansehra, in the Hazara District of the North-West 
Frontier Province. Sir. N. G. Majumdar published the inscription in the Jour- 
nal and Proceedings of the Astatic Society of Bengal, New Series, Vol. XIX, 
No. 8, p. 34.7, PI. 14, in September 1924 and also noticed it in his List of Kha- 
Toshthi Inscriptions, 1925, p. .3, No. 2. The inscription, which is Buddhist iiu 
origin, records ,a gift to the Kasyaplya Aclmryas of the Idngdom of Urasa, 
modem Hazara. 

Estampages of a bilingual Jluhammadan inscription, found in the Tochi' 

\ ALLEY (No. 11) in Kufic and Surada, dated 243 A.H., were sent for examina- 
tion, in February 1927, to Mr. Muhammad Hamid Kuraislii, B.A. 


SARNATH MUSEUM. 

liy Mr. M. S. Pats. 

The Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, con- 
tinued to remain e.v-oflicio Curator of the Archtcological Museum .at Sap.natxl 
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'Which maintained its usual poi)ularity. Among distinguished visitors were Sir 
.Laming Worthington Evans, Secretary of State for War, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Travancore, Messrs. Kuioita and Godh of the Imperial University 
-and Museum, Tokyo, and Dr. and iilrs. Luders. 

Surplus antiquities were arranged in the new godown constructed last year. 
.Sir John j\Iarshall on the occasion of his visit to the Museum directed the carry- 
ing out of several improvements, the most important of which is the thorough 
overhauling of exhibits with a view to arrange them in a more chi’onological 
.and systematic manner. 

The Museum staff performed their duties satisfactorily. Giving to ill health 
the Custodian was granted three months’ medical leave, and Babu Kidar Nath, 
2nd Clerk in the offiee of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, 
-officiated for him. The appointment of a sweeper has removed a long felt 
want. • 


NALANDA MUSEUM. 

By Mr. J. A. Page. 

(a) New Acquisitions. The only Museum ” maintained in the Central 
'Circle is the little collection of minor antiquities recovered during the course 
-of excavation on the Nal-^eda site, which is kept temporarily in the Archaeolo- 
;gical Department Eest House there. The collection has been described in pre- 
vious reports, but below are described some of the more interesting of the 
■-finds made during the year ; — 

Two inscribed copper plates found in the north verandah of Monas- 
tery Site No. 1 at the Devapala level, among the biurnt debris. 
These have been despatched to the Aichceological Chemist for 
cleaning preparatory to their decipherment by the Government 
Epigraphist.^ 

A number of bronze images, all, except one, from Monastery Site 
No. 1, and again from the Devapala level. They were all found 

among ■vitrified debris, fragments of which' still adhere to them, 

and except for some seven relatively well preserved images they 
are all defaced by fire in greater or less degree. These seven 
images comprise three of Buddha, one of Maitreya. one of Avalo- 

Idtesvara, one of Vishnu, and one of Yajrapani. One of the Bud- 


1 These copper-plates, os cleaned, -were despatched to the Goremment Epigraphist attcr the oloso of tho finan- 
cial year here under review ; and he states that one of them confoins on obviously spurious inscription purport- 
ing to emanate from the great Gupta king, Samndragupta (c. 330-SO A.D.), and the other is a genuine charter of 
Dhannapaladevn, the 2nd king of the Pilla Dynasty, who reigned through tho last quarter of tho Sth century and 
the first quarter of tho ninth- This charter grants some Tillages in the Gaya District of tho Xagara Division, pre- 
sumably for tho upkeep of tho monasterj- in which it was found; and it is interesting to note that this copper plato 
was recovered from the rnins of tho same monastery and nt the same level as tho similar grant of Dovapaladova 
found in 1910-20. Tho inference is therefore that tho monastery stratum we have all along known as the Deva- 
pala monastery must now be ascribed to tho preceding king, DharmapSladeva, and that this monastery survived 
till at least well into the reign of Dovapaladova (whose copper-plato grant was issued in the 39th year of his rdign) 
■ and was destroyed by fire at some subsequent date, which cannot yet hu ascertained. 
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dim images is complete with halo and is shown seated in bliumi- 
sparsa-miidrci ; it is sis inches high and very well wrought ; the 
usual umbrella that shelters the Buddha was not included in this 
representation. The second Buddha image, 5| inches high and in 
the same mitdrci, lacks its original halo but is otherwise complete. 
The third Buddha figure forms the centre of a gi’oup of three 
and is shown in dharmacliahra-miidra and seated in “ European 
fashion,” udth his feet resting on a lotus ; smaller male and female 
flanldng figures are seated in vilasa-imidra. The group is com- 
plete with halo and festooned umbrella, and measures sis inches 
high. The iilaitreya and the Avaloldte^vara images are shoum as 
two-armed, and both have the right hand held in vara-inudru. 
the left grasping the usual lotus stalk. The former image is dis- 
tinguished by a/ diminutive stupa in the head-dress. They are 8 
inches and 4|- inches in height and arc only slightly burnt. Both 
are complete except that the umbrella is missing from the Avalo- 
kitesvara. The image of Vishnu represents him standing and with 
four arms, the hands holding the chakra, iahkJia, gada, and padma ; 
a chain of flowers falls from his ornamental crown to below his 
Icnees, and he wears girdle, bracelets, and necklace ; a devotee 
kneels in adoration on the pedestal, and the image, which is com- 
plete with halo, stands 7-\ inches high. Vajrapani is shown seated 
uith one leg crossed before the other on a wide lotus flower ; a 
large vajra is held in his left hand and a fly-whisk in his right, 
the tail hanging over his shoulder ; he wears crown, ear-rings, 
necklace and bracelets. The image measures six inches in height 
and is complete with halo. 

An interesting find from hlonastery Site No. 6, and the only bronze anti- 
quity found there this year, was the hand of a large bronze image. This 
measures six inches from uxist to finger tip and is e.xcellently uTOught. 

Of images in stone there is a fom-armed Avalokitesvara wearing crown, 
necklace, bracelets, and sacred thread, and seated in vilcisa-miidrd on a lotus 
throne. Three of the hands hold a rosary, a lotus stallc, and an unidentified 
object, and the fourth is extended in vara-mvdra. The image is inscribed at the 
bacld and is 4^ inches high. It is very well carved and appears to belong to 
the Dovaprda period. 

Another little image in stone, and e.xcellently wrought, is a Kuvera 3| 
inches high, from Jlonastery Site No. 1. He is equipped with crown and 
ornaments and sacred thread, and over-turned vases of wealth appear on the 
background on each side of his head and again on the pedestal. 

An interesting object is a little inscribed votive stupa of polished stone, 
complete with a surmounting umbrella of ten discs, and standing inches 
high. 


' E«Unjpagt-« of nil in'^eriptions found durins the year hare hocu prepared where possible and fsenl to the Gov- 
err.Tufr.l KpigrapU?! (or dccipherroent. 
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Two other Hindu images were found in Monastery Site No. 1, again at 
the Devapala level. These are Sivaite images and each represents a standing 
femdle figure with four arms and flanked at the foot with a lion and a bull. 
With both images one hand is extended in varada-mudra and another held aloft, 
a trident, and balancing this trident on the opposite side is a linga-in-yoni, 
in one case supported by the right hand of the image, and in the other appear- 
ing detached on the background, out of which the hand of an invisible being 
protrudes grasping the upheld hand of the female figure. Presumably this 
hand is intended to be that of Siva, whose emblem appears just above it. These 
two little images stand Sj inches and 3 inches high respectively, and except 
for minor difierences in detail are identical. 

Another lijitle Sivaite image from the same site and the same level is a 
little Ganesa in vilasa-mudra with his right foot resting on a rat. He is shown 
four-armed, holding a little axe in one of the hands and a lotus flower (?) in 
another ; the image is 3^ inches high. 

The finding of these Hindu images along with Buddhist images on this 
essentially Buddhist site affords yet further evidence of the influence exerted 
by Hinduism on Buddhism in the 9th centurj'' A.D. — in the reign of a king 
so zealous and militant a Buddhist as Devapala ^ and in a monastery that 
held his own copper-plate grant of endowment.® 

Among the miscellaneous articles recovered were a number of pieces of 
chain armour and a spear head 6| inches long, all badly burnt and found in 
the vitrified debris of the Devapala structure in Slonastery Site No. 1. Similar 
fragments have been found in jnevious years, but how all tliis arinom came 
to be in this Monastery we have no means of knowing. It is perhaps not 
over-stressing the probabilities to associate its presence \vith the great conflag- 
ration that consumed the monastery — a disaster that seems to have been too 
sudden and overwhelming to have been merely accidental. 

A broken part of a silver signet finger-ring, wth indecipherable seal, was 
also found in Site No. 1 at the Devapala level, as well as a leaf-shaped gold 
ornament decorated in repousse with floral designs and measuring two inches 
long. 

Jlore prosaic finds are represented by three padlocks, two of them of 
square shape and complete with key, and the third cylindrical, which again 
were recovered from Monastery Site No. 1, where thej'" were used for the cell 
doors ; and by a potter’s square stone slab for rounding the bottoms of ghayds ; 
the latter measures 13 inches square and is dished in a circular hollow in 
the middle. 

An important epigraphical find was three inscribed seals (Reg. Nos. 687, 
819 and 851-851-859), two being of Sarvavabman Maukhari, and the third, 
broken in three pieces, of Sri-Harsha. These have been identified by Dr. H. 
Sastri, Government Epigraphist for India. 


' Smith’s Early History of India, 4th Edition, p. 414. 

* Epiyraphia Jndica, Vol. XVU, p. 310 tl scq. 

Z 
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MUSEUMS IN BURMA. 

By Mans. Charles Dtiroiselle. 

As has already been noticed elsewhere in this report there has recently 
been added a small museum to the list of those in Burma maintained from 
Central Eevenues. It has been located at Myohauku in Akyab District for 
the collection of antiquities found in Arakan. 

. A small table with glass top, oval in shape, and a Saxony plate were 
acquired by purchase for deposit in the Museum on the Palace platform, 
Mandalay. They belonged to Thibaw (1878-1885), the last of the Burmese 
Idngs, and are now after some vicissitudes being returned to his Palace, their 
original home, for the said Museum is accommodated in one of the Palace 
apartments. 

Some hundreds of antiquities, all Buddhist, consisting principally of terra- 
cotta votive tablets, stone and bronze images of Buddha, and other minor 
antiquities were excavated at Pagan and Hmawza during the year under 
report. Of these some have been deposited temporarily in their respective 
museums at. Pagan and Hmawza, others having been brought away to the office 
of the Superintendent at Mandalay for examination and study. The most 
important of them have been briefly described already above under the head 
Exploration. 
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SECTION V. 

OFFICERS ON SPECIAL DUTY. 

Sir Aural Stein. 

After his return towards the close of April from the tour of archreological 
exploration carried out in Waziristan and North Baluchistan Sir Aurel Stein 
was kept fully occupied until August by the preparation of a detailed record 
of the observations made on this tour and of the results of the excavations 
which had attended it. This extensive record was intended for publication 
among the Memoirs of the Archajological Survey and submitted to the Director 
General of Archseology early in September along with the numerous antiques 
selected for reproduction in twenty-one plates. The photographing of the 
selected specimens of painted pottery, etc., was satisfactorily effected at the 
Simla ofiSce under the superintendence of 5Ir. Q. M. Moneer. Supplementary 
tasks connected with the publication of Innermost Asia, including the prepara- 
tion of a full introduction, the compilation of maps illustrating the ancient 
sites of Sistan, and the revision of detailed Indices extending over more than 
200 quarto columns were disposed of by the close of* October. By that time, 
too, Sir Aurel had succeeded by full use of his leisure hours in preparing for 
print the personal narrative of his explorations of 1926 in Upper Swat for the 
publication of which the Government of India were pleased to accord their 
permission. It has been published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co., London, in 
May, 1929, under the title " On Alexander’s Track to the Indus ”. 

Early November saw Sir Aurel at Delhi where at the inmtation of the 
United Service Institution of India he delivered a lecture on “ Innermost Asia : 
its Geography as a factor in History”. This set forth in broad outlines the 
results which the geographical and antiquarian observations gathered b}' him 
in the course of his three Central-Asian expeditions had yielded concerning the 
role played by the Tarim basin and north-western Kansu as the channel for 
the exchange of far-reaching cultural influences between India, the Hellenistic 
Near East and China. It also discussed the geographical basis of the great 
historical movements of which that great drainageless belt of Asia was the 
scene during the last two thousand years. This lecture, subsequent!}- repeated 
at the Stafi College, Quetta, has since been published in the Journal of the 
United Service Institution of India. 

After having been kept busy at Quetta -with practical preparations Sir 
Aurel Stein started at the close of November for the long tour of archuological 
exploration through KhAkan, British M.VKRiN and Jhalawan which had been 
planned by him since 1925 in consultation with Sir John Marshall. These 
extensive territories once included in the promnee of Gedrosia of the ancient 
Persian empire and now forming part of the Kalat State in Southern Baluchistan 
are at present for the most part arid wastes. They are likely to have been 
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that all through historical times ; for the classical records, especially those 
relating to the trials experienced by Alexander's army on his return £rom the 
conquests on the North-West Frontier and the Indus, clearly show that at 
that period the physical character, mainly desertic, of this great region could 
not have differed very much from the present one. 

All the same ah archceological survey of it appeared very desirable. 
Almost the whole of the area had remained so far unexplored in an antiquarian 
sense. But the systematic and fruitful excavations carried out by Mr. 
Hargreaves in 1925 at the chalcolithic site of Nal a nd the brief account which 
Major E. hlocKLER, at one time Assistant Political Agent at Gwadar, had 
published in 1877 of the observations and finds made by ‘him at two or tluee 
localities near the coast of hlAKRAN, proved that remains of prehistoric settle- 
ments were to be looked for there. All the more interest was bound to attach 
to a systematic search for such site? and to such a preliminary examination 
of their remains as the time available on a reconnaissance smvey extending 
over so great an area would permit, because the discoveries made at hlohenjo- 
daro and Harappa had proved the existence in chalcolithic times of a highly 
developed ciAulization in the Indus Valley and thus immediately to the east 
of these Kalat territories. Since a direct connexion of the ‘ Indus civilization ’ 
"ivith the early Sumerian one in Mesopotamia had been suggested it became 
•doubly important to examine whatever prehistoric remains could be traced in 
the great belt of country which extends from the tenninal course of the Indus 
towards the Persian Gulf, or at least in that portion of it which lies within 
the Indian border. In addition there was a' special attraction in the hope 
that the ancient remains surveyed there, whether prehistoric or other, when 
compared vdth present-day conditions of life and settlements in tliis wide 
-area might help to throw light on the much-discussed problem of * desiccation ’, 
interesting both to the geographer and historical student. 

Some idea as to the nature of the task may be conveyed by the fact that 
the explorations undertaken in the interest of this survey had to be carried 
-out over an area extending close on 300 miles from east to west and over 270 
miles from north to south. Apart from the great extent of the region to be 
ansited there had to be reckoned with the desert character of the ground, 
waterless for the most part, trpng climatic conditions, absence of local 
resources and limitations of tune and labour. All these combined to render 
work distinctly difficult in this remote and, in its ph 3 ’^sical aspects, far from 
attractive region. It would have been quite impossible to meet these difficulties 
and successfully to accomplish the task -within four and a half months but 
for the most willing and effective help of the authorities of the Kalat State. 
This was scciucd from the outset through the arrangements -which Colonel 
T. IL Keyes, C.M.6., C.I.E., Political Agent, Kalat, and Nawab Sir ]\Iir Shams 
Shah, K.C.I.E., I.S.O., Wazir-i-Azam of Kalat, were land enough to • make. 
For the planning of the tour the .shrewd ad\dce of the former distinguished 
nfficcT commanding exceptional local knowledge, proved of the greatest 
adv.antage. 
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Notwithstanding all this' assistance the reconnaissance survey of sites scat- 
tered over so vast an area, from the drainageless basins of Kharan to the coast 
of the Arabian Sea and from the Persian border to the southernmost tributaries 
of the Indus, would have called for several cold weather tours had not the 
fair-weather roads, opened in recent years mainly under the tegis of Colonel 
T. H. Keyes, afforded the facilities of motor transport along certain chief 
lines of communication. These enabled Sir Aurel to move rapidly along the 
great lateral valleys of Makran and the central ones of Jhalawan to wherever 
ancient sites could be traced in them, and thus to save time for the long weary 
marches which had to be done with camels through desert lulls or barren plains 
in order to reach ground of archaeological interest away from those valleys. 
By dint of much hard travel in the course of which 426 miles were covered 
with motor lorries and not less than 955 miles by marching, it became possible 
to survey a total of 65 sites, all with a few exceptions dating from prehistoric 
periods. Thus, too, time was secured for trial excavations at those sites, fifteen 
in all, where features of special archajological interest made it particularly 
important to secure adequate data for the determination of the general character 
and relative epoch of the remains, and where local conditions permitted of 
the collection of needful labour and the supply of drinkable water. 

A detailed report on the results of the surveys and excavations made on 
this tour was prepared within four and a half months from its conclusion. 
Together with thirty-three plates of selected antiquities arranged for repro- 
duction and detailed plans of sixteen sites it was ready by September, 1928, 
for publication by the Archajological Department. The hope of this being 
achieved at an early date permits the present contribution written since the 
comiffetion of this report to be restricted to brief notes on the tracts where 
ancient remains were traced and surveyed, and on those essential observations 
and finds which rendered it possible to determine their general character. 

In the report above mentioned it has been Sir Aurel Stein’s endeavour 
fully to record what he could observe and note at each site and by description 
and illustrations adequately to represent the general character of the archeolo- 
gical materials secured there. But the systematic classification of these abun- 
dant materials bearing on different stages of prehistoric cimlization must await 
on the one hand expert examination of the varied ceramic materials in respect 
of their technique and fabric as distinguished from their decorative design, 
and on the other close comparison of the same with corresponding relics from 
other archaeological fields widely spread over Asia. It is much to be Imped 
that these tasks vdll attract the attention of competent scholars combining with 
special technical experience also a close familiarity with the results achieved 
outside India by prehistoric researches. In the same way it will need prolonged 
systematic excavations, such as may at some of the sites take months if not 
years, before the conclusions derived on this reconnaissance fi-om stratigraphic 
indications, smface finds, burial remains, etc., can be duly co-ordinated 
and verified. These are tasks wliich must be left to others in the 
future, 
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Sir Aurel Stein’s work in the field ivas commenced in the first week of 
December along the high valley of Surab to the south of Kalat, the capital 
of the State. There a number of mounds proved by their pottery remains 
to have been formed by the accumulation of debris from habitations during 
late prehistoric times. Only at two of the sites near Surab which are still reached 
by water from springs or Karezes, could glazed and other ceramic ware be 
found pointing to occupation during the historical period. Thom there four 
marches led across the rugged Gar Range which divides Jhalawan fi;om Kharan 
to the north-eastern end of this territory. Starting from Nauroz-kalat, the 
first inliabited locality met, the site of Toji was surveyed. It had first attracted 
Sir Aurel’s attention in 1904 when on a rapid tour from the side of Nushki 
he had endea%mured to trace certain ruins vaguely mentioned by Ppttinger 
on his pioneer journey of 1810 from Nushki to Sistan. The remains of Toji 
comprise a moimd which on closer examination proved by the e^’idence of its 
painted pottery and some stone implements to date from approximately the 
same early chalcolithic period as the mounds of Zhob and Loralai explored in 
1927 in Northern Baluchistan. Rapid excavation brought to light remains of 
massive walls solidly built with undressed stones. Ancient embankments con- 
structed with large blocks of stone, such as are known cverj^v'here in this 
Region as Gahr-hands and thus vaguely ascribed by tradition to Zoroastrian 
times, were found in the neighbouring dry flood bed of the Bado. They had 
clearly served irrigation purposes and probably went back to the same early 
period as the mound. The subsequent march from Nauroz-kalat down the 

course of the Bado proved that the ruined enclosures ‘ with curious open 
freestone work ’ which Pottinger had seen and which had greatly puzzled Iiim, 
were those of early Muhammadan tombs near the Ziarat of Bibi Izad Gaz. 
Similar ruined structures were passed also further do^vn the valley before reaching the 
modest village which serves as the capital of Kharan and the residence of its chief. 

The territory of Kharax comprises some 18,000 square miles but now 
counts a population of onlj' two people per square mile and that mostly 
nomadic. That it must have had far greater economic resources within historical 
times, with a correspondingly larger settled population, was clearly demonstrated 
by the examination of the damh or mound situated two miles to the SSE. of 
Kharan-kalat and knoivn as Pin Hassax Shah after a saint’s tomb on its 

top. It proved to be of considerable .size, measuring some six htmdred yards 
in length. By the evidence of plentiful decorated pottery debris it marks a 
site occupied from prehistoric down to earl)’^ historical times. None of the 

glazed ware distinctive of the hluhammadan period could be found, an indica- 
tion that abandonment took place before the Islamic conquest. The deltaic 
area which the Bado and other flood beds form here, before such water as they 
carry on rare occasions loses itself in the groat drifts and desert further to 
the south-west, has apparently since early times held the only agricultural 
settlement of any size in Kharan. 

As no information aoour other mounds witliin the territory was obtained 
the journey was resumed on December 15tli to the south. It led up the 
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T-alley of Gaeuk, containing no cultivable ground until on tlie foiirtb march 
the tract of Besema at its head was reached. Here cultivation wholly 
dependent on the very precarious rainfall of this region is carried on in favour- 
able years by a few hundreds of semi-nomadic people. That the conditions 
must have been very different in prehistoric times is proved by half a dozen 
mounds surveyed in this wide valley trough, among which the TAGH-^zi-DAMB 
attains a height of some forty feet. From the plentiful pottery debris, includ- 
ing many specimens of fine painted ware, it is evident that occupation of these 
sites falls into the chalcolithic period. Only at one mound, the Pozhoi-dajib, 
near the caravan route leading from Surah towards the Eakhshan valley, were 
glazed potsherds of the Muhammadan period traceable. Two interesting 
mounds surveyed on December 19th in the neighbouring side valley of Zayak 
would have invited trial excavation if it had been possible to secure any laboiur. 
But the whole tract was deserted at this season, all the inhabitants having 
moved off with their flocks into distant glens of the mountains for shelter 
from the bitterly cold winds. The abundant remains of painted pottery showed 
that the two closely adjacent sites of Zayak had been occupied all through 
the chalcolithic period down to early historical times. 

From Zayak where the motor track was struck again the journey led 
-south-westwards down the great Eakhshan valley, the northernmost of the 
main divisions of Maki’an. For a distance of fully 65 miles no water was to 
be found at that season anywhere Hear the road. At two points along it sites 
were examined which by the evidence of their painted pottery could clearly 
he recognized as chalcolithic. The second of these, knovm as Kaegushki-damb, 
Is a very large one, evidence of prehistoric occupation extending over an area 
more than lialf a mile in length. It was revisited from the point, eleven miles 
away, where water was first obtainable near the small village of Nag. A 
small trial excavation was made on the top of the mound with the help of a 
dozen men, all that could be secured from Nag. It brought to light structural 
remains of careful stone masonry and associated with them painted pottery 
•of tte same type which had been excavated by j\Ir. Hargreaves at the clialco- 
lithic cemetery of Nal. That the first occupation of the site went back to 
a much earlier prehistoric period was proved by ceramic finds from the lower 
strata of the mound. Equally important is the clear proof which the position 
of the site, so far away from the nearest water, affords as to a notable change 
in the climatic conditions of this region. In the vicinity of Nag, too, indica- 
tions of extensive occupation from an early chalcolithic period onwards were 
traced. 

For a stretch of full eighty miles lower down the wide stony peneplain 
on either side of the Eakhshan valley showed no sign of permanent occupa- 
tion, whether ancient or modern. Then the oasis of Pakjgue was reached, 
the chief centre of population in northern Makean and the headquarters of 
the Makxan Levy Dorps which guards for a stretch of some two hundred jniles 
the borde.r towards the unsettled tracts of Persian Baluchistan. Numerous 
‘ dambs ’ were reported -within and along the narrow belt of cultivation which 
lere stretches along the Eakhshan river and is irrigated from Kdrezcs and 
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pools holding flood water. But careful examination revealed only at one or 
fr\vo of these mounds scanty traces of prehistoric occupation, while at almost 
all ceramic remains from Muhammadan times were much in evidence. The scanti- 
ness of prehistoric remains both at Panjgue and Tuebat, the chief oases of 
Mahran which owing to their irrigation resources claim economic importance, 
is significant. Peculiar local conditions which may help to explain this obser- 
vation have been discussed by Sir Aurel in his detailed account. 

During the brief stay at the Panjgue headquarters much friendly help 
and hospitality were received from Captain D. R. Smith, Assistant Political 
Agent and Commandant, Makran Levy Corps. The careful arrangements which 
this experienced political officer kindly made for escorts, etc., from the difierent 
posts of the Corps not only assured safety while moving along the Persian 
border but also gi'eatly facilitated the survey of ancient remains to be found 
in its vicinity. By using the newly made motor track which connects the 
frontier posts from Grawak to Parom it became possible during the closing 
days of the j’ear to visit quite a number of small but interesting prehistoric 
sites on a long stretch of ground, now desolate and forbiddingly barren almost 
throughout. It was curious to find that most of the little posts with their 
entrenchments and dug-outs were placed on the top of small mounds which 
had been formed by the accumulation of debris from modest habitations of 
the ohalcolithic period. It was a procedure easily accounted for by the better 
command of the ground it secured. It is likely to have been followed more 
than once also on the Eastern and African Limes lines of the Roman empire 
where they crossed desert ground just as liable to barbarian raids as this border 
of Makran is to cattle-hfting forays of Baluch parties from the Persian side. 

Particularly striking was the discovery of a series of prehistoric mounds 
stretching along, and westwards of, the geographically interesting' drainageless 
BASIN OF Parom. It holds in its centre a gi-eat salt marsh, the ‘ Kap ’, usually 
dry except after seasons of very heavy rainfall. Good grazing is to be found 
along the edge of the marsh near its head and beyond up to the watershed on the 
Per.sian border. While Parom is now visited only by a very scanty nomadic 
population, there are found here stretchii^ in a line from Diz-Paeom to Shami- 
DAMB not less than seven mounds, all proved by painted potsherds of charac- 
teristic type to have been occupied in early chalcolithic times. At only one 
of them was there evidence of occupation also in medieval times. Of parti- 
cular interest was the discovery at the Jai-dame of plentiful fragments of a 
fine grey ware, either painted or plain, of which only rare pieces had been 
found before at one of the early chalcolitliic mounds of Zhob and at the wind- 
eroded sites of the same period in Sistan. There they had been recognized as 
obvious imports from another part, while in Parom the manufacture was evi- 
dently local or carried on at no gi'eat distance. 

Erom Parom Panjgur was regained, and thence a journey of some 150 
miles, by the difficult motor track through the Central Makran range and down 
the Kej valley, brought Sir Aurel Stein’s party by January 4th to the oasis 
of Tcbbat. Known also simply as Kej, it is the present administrative centre 
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of Makran, and has been its chief place all through Muhammadan times. A 
short stay there made it possible to collect much useful local information 
about ancient remains in the Kej valley and to examine those in the vicinity 
of the oasis. Two among the sites surveyed, the mound of Shahi-tujip and 
the extensive ancient burial ground of Zangiax, were recognized as of earl}* 
date and reserved for subsequent exploration. The huge pile of the MIei, the 
ruined stronghold which had sheltered the rulers of Malcran down to modern 
times, proved to have been built up to its present towering height on the 
top of an ancient debris mound. Painted potsherds of early chalcolithic type 
were collected on the latter. 

After five marches from Turbat in the comse of which serious trouble 
was met through sudden floods in the torrent beds of the Jlalcran Coastal 
Eange, the important prehistoric site of Sukhtagen-doe was reached in the 
Dasht valley. Through this the Kej river has cut its way to the sea. Close 
to the point where it passes the last of the utterly bare foothills there rise a 
small cluster of rocky ridges joined up by fines of remarkably massive walls 
into a defensible position of considerable strength. That this had been occupied 
during the chalcolithic period appeared probable from Major Modeler’s brief 
notes on the excavations he had made here in 1875. This conclusion received 
full confirmation by the results of a week’s strenuous exploratory work. Trial 
trenches opened at difierent points of the debris-covered slopes both mthin 
and outside the circum%'allation brought to fight remains of stone-built dwellings 
and within them interesting relics of daily fife in the shape of fine ceramic 
ware and of implements in stone and copper. Fragments of remarkably well 
made red pottery as well as flint ‘ blades ’, scrapers and arrowheads could be 
picked up in profusion also on the surface. 

The contents of large cinerary urns excavated outside the wall proved 
that the burial customs had been the same as at the early chalcolithic sites 
of Zhob. The resemblance is very close, too, in the decorative style, colouring 
and fabric of the painted pottery. But the rarity of the latter in comparison 
to the great abundance of undecorated ware of the same superior fabric seems 
to point to a stage of chalcolithic ci\ufization somewhat less advanced than 
that of the Zhob sites or that represented by the prehistoric mounds in the 
Sistan desert. A similar indication is furnished by the disproportionately large 
quantity of stone implements found at Sukhtagen-dor. Early abandonment of 
the site is suggested by the total absence of painted pottery of the Nal type 
and of those teiracotta figurines of the hump bull and the ‘ goddess ’ which 
were so plentiful at the chalcolithic sites of the central Makran and Jhalawan 
visited later and referred to below. 

By proceeding from here to the -small port of Gwadae and thence to 
JiWANEl, the westernmost fishing hamlet on the ikrabian Sea coast within 
British hlakr.an. Sit Aurel Stein was able to gain some acquaintance with at 
least a portion of those dreary shores of the Ikhthyophagoi along which Alexan- 
der's fleet under Nearchos had slowly made its way from the mouth of the 
Indus towards the Persian Gulf. Small ' dambs ’ mentioned by Major Modeler 
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•at GatHj a small hamlet under the bold heights of Jabahi-Mahdi to the east 
of Gwadar, proved to be small burial cairns exactly of the same type as first 
'discovered at Moghul-ghundai in far-away Zhob. Here, too, there was evidence 
that these deposits comprising small fragments of human bones dated from 
■early historical times which knew the use of iron. At Gwadar itself only 
remains of the Muhammadan period survive. But on moving westwards along 
the desolate coast lined by fantastically eroded cliffs of clay and limestone 
■another early burial place was traced on the roclcy headland of Take-dap. The 
humble funerary deposits found within the little circular stone heaps left no 
•doubt that the remains were those of fishing folk, like the Ikhthyophagoi or 
‘ fish-eaters ’ of Alexander’s time, predecessors of the present Meds. Extensive 
kitchen middens composed of fossilized shells of all kinds were found by the 
•side of the cairns ; they seemed to show that this bleak plateau had been the 
scene of too many a feast by the living. 

A far larger ancient burial ground which Major Moclder had already briefly 
noticed, was subsequently explored on a rocky plateau by the sea to the north 
of the fishing hamlet of JiwANRi. Here some two hundred rough stone en- 
closures are scattered in groups over a distance of more than a mile. In the 
course of several days of strenuous work the great majority of these were 
systematically opened and searched. Here, too, the burial customs proved to 
be similar to those already mentioned. But the funerary deposits were often 
on a far more generous scale, including many complete pottery vessels, plain 
or decorated, ornaments in copper, beads and iron implements. The latter, 
like the shape and decoration of the pottery jars, bottles, etc., left no doubt 
that these burial remains date from a period later than that of any of the 
chalcolithic sites of Makran. It was interesting to observe that in some cases 
the fragments of human bones deposited were of larger size, showing no definite 
marks of calcination. The assumption seems justified that these remains re- 
present partial burials of bodies which had been exposed to birds and animals 
more or less after the Zoroastrian fashion. Diodorus’ account of Alexander’s 
march from the Indus towards Gedrosia or Makran directly attests this practice 
among the Oritai whose territory, roughly corresponding to the present Las 
Bela, was the next on the east to the coast of the Ikhthyophagoi. 

Political considerations would not allow of the permission applied for to 
be granted to Sir Aurel for a visit to the remains of Dajiba-kue and Daemani- 
B.AK situated within the territory of the practically independent chief of 
Dashtiarl and only about sixteen miles across the Persian border. Judging 
from Major hlockler’s description they are burial grounds closely corresponding 
to those of Jiwanr! and apparently even more extensive. So the journey was 
now directed northward to the border 'post of M.and. It was reached after 
four marches from the coast, mostly through wholly uninhabited ground. Mand 
is situated in the valley of the Hiking, a considerable tributary of the Kej 
river. In it cultivation is at several points possible by irrigation from flood 
canals and accordingly several ancient sites were here traceable. Fere refer- 
ence must suffice to the high mound of HAZiUtlBAD, below Tump which from 
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finds on the surface of fine painted pottery and vrorhed-alabaster could be 
definitely recognized as dating from the chalcolithic period. 

By February 9th Turbat was regained where two tasks of special interest 
awaited attention. About three miles to the south-west of the Turbat fort 
there extend by the rocky bpnlcs of a wide flood bed large groups of burial 
cairns exactly corresponding in character and size to those of Jiwamri. Close 
on five hundred were counted on the right bank alone and at least a couple of 
hundred more are scattered over equally bare ground on the other bank. The 
size of this necropolis to which the name of Zangian is usually applied is such 
as might be expected near an important oasis. The close search made of 
sixty-nine cairns disclosed burial customs of the same type as those observed 
at Jiwanri. Here too a number of the cairns yielded sets of complete pottery 
vessels, showing close relation in shape and coarse fabric to those of the former 
site. Apart from smaller copper and iron objects there were formd also two 
iron sword blades. The human bones showed here mostly signs of cremation, 
but this was not the case with the horse heads which were found deposited 
with them in two cairns, probably remains of favourite mounts immolated on 
occasion of the funeral rites. It is clear that this large necropolis belongs to 
historical times, perhaps to the early centuries of the Christian era as is the 
case at hloghul-ghundai. Closer determination might be expected here from pro- 
longed exploration. But this was precluded by the time which had to be de- 
voted to excavations at the site of Shahi-tump (‘ the royal mound ’). 

This small but important mound rises close to the southern edge of the 
cultivated area about foiu miles to the west of the Turbat headquarters and 
has given its name to the adjacent village of Tump. Its preliistoric origin 
was indicated at the outset by the abundant chalcolithic pottery ddbris which 
covered its slopes while later ware was conspicuously absent. The compara- 
tively modest dimensions of the mound, 27 feet in height and about 85 yards 
in diameter at the foot, and the plentiful supply of labour from the adjacent 
milages made it possible here to cut a broad trench right through to the centre 
and down to the surrounding ground level. This excavation clearly demons- 
trated that the mass of the mound was formed by the debris of decayed dwel- 
lings. The plentiful pottery remains, both plain and painted, showed that the 
dwellings belonged to the same chalcolithic period as at the sites of Sukhtagen- 
dor and Zhob. 

But it was a novel feature that besides many small stone inqdemcnts 
sucli as ‘ blades ’ and scrapers, there were found here at certain points of the 
lowest strata quantities of small terracotta figurines of humped bulls, all re- 
producing the tjqie of the ‘ Brahmani bull ’ of India and most of them modelled 
with distinct naturalistic sldll. From the way in which these bull figurines 
wore found, collected into little heaps, and from their abundance in similar con- 
ditions .also at the chalcolithic sites of Kolwn and JIushkai, it became evident 
that their deposition was connected with some object of worship. Similarity 
vfitb the himiped bull of Siva, the emblem of creative power, necessarily 
suggests itself and hence also the question whether there may not be recog- 
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nized here the influence of an ancient cult established already in pre-Aryan 
India. 

In some respects even more interesting was the discovery that the top of 
the mound, obviously long after the latter had been formed by the gradual accu- 
mulation of debris, had served as a place for prehistoric interments. Careful 
excavation revealed here quite a series of graves in which complete bodies had 
been laid to rest, in all cases with plentiful funerary provision for another life. 
These were represented by a variety of painted pottery, such as bowls, vases, 
cups and jars ; with some of the bodies such vessels amounted to several dozens. 
With the bodies were found implements and weapons of copper, also of stone, 
as well as personal ornaments such as copper plaques and beads of agate, onyx, 
lapis lazuli, etc. There could be no possible doubt, considering the position of 
these burials, that they all belonged to a later phase of the local chalcolithic 
cirilization. Hence the observations made as regards the shapes, fabric and 
ornamentation of all this mass of funerary vessels have proved distinctly ins- 
tructive. Most of them reproduce the style of the early chalcobthic ware in 
archaicizing fashion, but with that careless conventional execution which is 
characteristic of articles not intended for practical use but only serving a sym- 
bolic purpose. But besides there were found here, though rarely, also jars 
shaped and painted in the peculiar style of the Nal pottery, such as were evi- 
dently in contemporary household use. Thus a very useful criterion of quasi- 
cbronologioal value was obtained. 

After eleven days’ hard work at Shahi-tump it became possible by February 
24th to leave Turbat where the heat of the low l}dng valley was already making 
itself tryingly felt, for fresh explorations eastwards. They led first up the Kej 
valley where two prehistoric mounds could be surveyed near Hoshab on ground 
long abandoned by cultivation. Then the tract of Kolwa was entered. This 
comprises a broad stretch of open valley ground which flanked by the Central 
and Coastal ranges of Malrran extends for about a hundred miles towards the 
westernmost hills of Jhalawan. Most of the alluvial soil in the two drainageless 
basins between which this great trough is divided, is potentially fertile. But 
owing to the precarious nature of the rainfall and the consequent scantiness of 
the semi-nomadic population dry crop cultivation is restricted to only a very 
small portion of this great area. All the same Kolwa is famous for its barley the crop 
of winch in )"ears of adequate rainfall is an asset for the whole of Makran. 

But the great change which has come over this tract since prehistoric times 
is significantly illustrated by the fact that while the present population is esti- 
mated in the Malcrun Gazetteer at only about 2,400 souls, the rapid survey 
effected proved in ' Kolwa the presence of not less than seventeen mounds 
marking settlements of some size occupied dining the chalcolithic period. They 
are scattered by the side of, or near to, the two main routes which pass on 
opposite sides along the whole length of the tract, and in consequence the exa- 
mination of all of them implied a good deal of efiort. 

Several of-tliese mounds, as at Segak, Zik and Kulli are so large that they 
may justty be taken as marking the position of small toimships. But only at 
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tlie ‘ damb ’ of kulli, was it possible witli due regard to the available time to 
test by trial excavations the conclusions derived from tbe survey of tbe 
surface features, including tbe abundant remains of decorated pottery. This mound, 
showing a length of about 400 yards and a width of not much less, rises to a 
height of about 30 feet. Like almost all the Kolwa mounds it is so closely 
strewn udth stones on its slopes that it might easily be taken for a natural 
hillock. In reality all this debris results from the decay of structures built udth 
slabs of easily worked freestone obtained from the neighbouring foothills. 
The lines of walls could in many places be traced on the surface. In the case of 
the ruin excavated they proved to contain an isolated dwelling house composed 
of foiu rooms. Only the cellar-like ground floor was preserved with walls still 
standing to a height of over nine feet. 

Within the rooms and around them a great quantity of well made ceramic 
ware as well as stone utensils were brought to light. They were often still in 
the place where the last occupants left them and illustrated the household life 
of the period. The abundant painted pottery for the most part closely resem- 
bled in type that of the early chalcolithic sites of Zhob and Kej, but in addition 
displayed also plant and animal forms so stylized as to suggest a long period of 
development. On the other hand the intricate geometrical patterns of the Xal 
type and their polychrome treatment were here absent. One of the specially 
interesting finds made within one of the rooms was that of a complete necklace 
composed of large elongated beads mostly of pinkish agate, finely worked. It 
was carefully hidden under a layer of ashes in a small painted jar, damaged in 
antiquity. It had been left by the owner among broken cooking pots on a 
hearth, no doubt, at a time of emergency. 

Still more interesting was the fact that a trial trench cut through another 
part of the mound, just as at Shahi-tump, revealed humped bull figurines in 
such numbers and often so closely packed in the lower strata that their connex- 
ion with some cult or rites coidd scarcely he doubted. In addition there turned 
up also some figurines showing the head and bust of a richly ornamented female. 
There was a striking similarity in the archaic treatment of the type to the 
figurines of which a few had come to light at chalcolithic sites of Zhob and 
Loralai and been then already recognized as probably representing a ' mother 
goddess ’ or divinity of fertility. 

Beyond the Kulli site the wide trough of Kolwa gently sinks down towards 
the valley of the JIashkai river which belongs to Jhalawan and drains south 
into the Arabian Sea. Where it adjoins Kolwa the valley opens out and affords 
room for a number of small permanent settlements collectively known as Awa- 
RAN. It was significant to find that while among the half dozen of ruined sites 
here surveyed most had been abandoned since prehistoric times two at least 
offered evidence of occupation continued down to the Jluhammadan period. 
The fact- that irrigation from the Ilashkai river is possible for part of Awariin 
accoimts for this difference from the conditions observed in Kolwa. There the 
configuration of the ground devoid of any distinct river bed never offered faci- 
lities for regular irrigation. Hence the presence in Kolwa of so many mounds 
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indicating close occupation restricted to prehistoric times distinctly supports the- 
conclusion that the climatic conditions then prevailing must have provided a 
more adequate rainfall than the present one. Once the climate had become 
drier permanent occupation on any considerable scale was bound to have ceased 
in Kolwa and to have given way to such semi-nomadic cultivation as now 
prevails there. Obviously the latter is not likely to leave behind any easily 
recognizable archseological traces on the ground. 

Evidence of such a change in climatic conditions, i.e., ‘ desiccation ’ to use 
a conveniently brief term, was found also in the Jhau tract, reached by two 
marches across the hills east of Awaran. It comprises an open portion of the 
valley of the Nal river which lower down unites itself with the Mashkai river' 
and forms the Hingol. Here the survey showed three conspicuous mounds not 
far from each other. They are situated on ground where spasmodic cultivation 
over patches has been carried on down to modern times but oving to the rare 
occurrence of adequate rain floods has ceased now for many years. The largest 
of them, called Siah-damb, the ' black mound ’, from the debris of stone-built 
structures which everywhere covers it, is quite as large as that of KuUi and rises 
to a height of about fifty feet. Its remains of painted pottery, terracotta 
figurines, etc., proved it to have been formed during the same period of chalco- 
lithio civilization as the Kulli-damb. Of the other two mounds, high but much 
smaller and both called Spet-damb from the white clay of decayed mud-built 
dwellings, one was shown by its pottery to date from late prehistoric times, 
while the third and smallest could clearly be recognized as occupied during the 
Muhammadan period. It is certain that all tliree mounds could have risen to such 
heights above the flat bottom of the valley only while the ground nearby was under 
permanent cultivation. Now such is to be found only five miles higher up the valley. 

Conditions closely similar to those of Jhau -ivere found also in the smaller 
valley of Nund.ara which the route to Jhau crosses half-way from Awaran. 
Here two prehistoric mounds were traced, both of considerable size and both 
proved by their abundant painted pottery to belong to the chalcolithic period. 
The southern one known as Tikri-damb lies fully six miles away from the near- 
est point to which water from the flood bed of the valley can now be brought 
for cultivation in years of adequate rainfall. The other mound, also known 
as Siah-damb from the debris of its stone-built structures, rises by the side of this 
floodbed and about two miles above the point just mentioned. The presence 
of a well made trial excavations here possible. Carried on for four days under 
the trying heat of spring at this comparatively low elevation and with very 
limited labour, they permitted two small dw'ellings ■with solidly built stone walls 
and peculiar structural features to be cleared. The painted pottery which was 
found in abundance, both within them and everywhere around the structiu'al 
remains cropping out on the surface, showed throughout the elaborate decora- 
tion of the Nal type. Significantly enough not a single of the terracotta figuri- 
nes so common as Shaiu-tump, Kulli, etc., could be found here. Had the cult 
with which tuey were probably associated, ceased by the time when this type- 
of pottery came into use ? 
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After 'returning to Awaran the survey was continued up the Mashkai 
’-VALLEY for a distance of more than a hundred miles. Over a considerable 
-portion of this it proved classical ground for the study of those ‘ Gabr-bands ’ 
which abound here, even in the lower part of the valley where owing to its con- 
fined nature and the utter barenness of the gorges debouching into it no cultiva- 
-diion is now-a-days possible. . Close examination of these ancient embankments 
. and terraces, built everywhere ivith massive walls of rough stones, conclusively 
, showed that they had throughout served the purpose of collecting, directing, or 
- storing the drainage from the slopes nearest to whatever ground could by great 
labour be made capable of cultivation. In most places it appeared very im- 
probable that the present rainfall would permit of such ground as these ' Gabr- 
1 bands ’ were meant to provide wth water, being turned to any agricultural use. 
But it may be considered as certain that the vast amount of labour involved in 
the construction of these works, almost always on utterly barren rocky ground, 
-presupposes a far denser population than either this or any other portion of 
-Jhalawan could possibly support at the present time. This, too, clearly sug- 
gests ‘desiccation’ since prehistoric times ; for it is to these as the period of con- 
• struction that the cumulative evidence of archoeological indications seems defi- 
.nitely to point. 

Some distance below the village of Guijak the bottom of the valley widens, 
and irrigation from springs and pools in the river bed becomes available over 
, narrow stretches of ground. Hence along this middle portion of the Mashkai 
valley a succession of mounds were met with. Among them the mounds of 
iMalasband and Shakdinzai, both of considerable size, seemed to have been 
occupied during several phases of the chalcoHthic period, as indicated by the 
types of painted pottery as well as by the frequent occurrence of terracotta 
figurines of the land mentioned. At two other places cinerary urns containing 
burned bones and ashes were unearthed witlun small stone enclosures obviously 
like those of Jiwanri and Zangian belonging to early historical times. 

A great mound of particular interest was found to be situated close to 
irrigated fields about a mile and a half below the village of Jebri. It is known 
as Mehi-damb and rises to fully 60 feet above the village lands from which it 
takes its name. Eemains of massive, stone-built walls could be traced buried 
in debris on its slopes. Many pieces of fine painted pottery of early chalcolithic 
tj’pe as well as of the Kulli type attracted attention to a terrace on the western 
slope of the mound, and there systematic excavation for which adequate labour 
was here fortunately available brought to light a burial ground Avith plenty of 
interesting remains. Here an area of close on 600 square yards contained nume- 
rous burial deposits of cremated bodies, both vithin urns and "(vithout them, 
together with well-made pottery articles both plain and painted as well a.= 
copper ornaments and utensils. 

Villagers digging for pots had disturbed the top layer in places, but enough 
deposits remained to permit the burial customs to be definitely determined. 
In some cases there was evidence that the bodies had been burned on the spot. 
Very striking was the great quantity of terracotta figurines, both of humped 
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bulls and of busts representing the ‘ motber goddess ’ ; they were here recovered 
in hundreds. A trial trench cut below the terrace proved that also in the thick 
layer of debris covering the slopes of this outlying portion of the mound remains 
of cremated bodies had been buried in the same manner as on the terrace above. 
The finds made in another trench carried to the top of the mound clearly 
showed that the period of these deposits was approximately co-eval with the 
occupation of the mound in chalcolithic times. Throughout the ceramic ware 
in shape and decoration closely agreed with the types found at the early chalco- 
lithic sites of Zhob or at Kulli. Of complete burials such as those on the top 
of Shahi-tump and at the Nal necropolis no trace was discovered ; nor was the 
peculiar Nal type of painted decoration to be found except on two small frag- 
ments, and those picked up on the surface. While no stone implements were 
recovered at the Mehl-damb, a small moimd to the north-east of Jebri far away 
from water displayed them in plenty on the surface along with very coarse 
hand-made pottery which might well mark neolithic occupation. 

Before leaving the Mashkai valley neat its head the mound of Sttneri was 
visited. It was shown by the types of decorated pottery found there to have 
been occupied both during late prehistoric as well as during early historical 
times. The interest of this fairly large site lies in the fact of its lying fully three 
miles away from the nearest perennial supply of water. Prom here the route 
turned north-eastwards across rugged hills into the drainage area of the Nal 
liver. Of three mounds in the tract of Greshak the small ones of Gwani and 
JawaejI seemed to have been formed during late prehistoric times, while the 
occupation of the more imposing one of Saka-KalIt, crowned at one end by a 
ruined fort of modern date, evidently goes back to the same period as that of 
Mehl and Kulli. Owing to inadequate rainfall for a succession of years the 
whole tract was practically deserted. No trial excavation would have been 
here possible even if time could have been spared. 

By March 31st Nal was reached and on the following day a rajiid examina- 
tion made of the Sohr-damb, the scene of Mr. Hargreaves’ important excava- 
tions and of a few small sites in the same wide valley trough, none of the latter 
of very early date. Then Khozdar was gained. The cultivable ground is here 
limited. But since this cluster of villages is possessed of plentiful water from 
the Kulachi river and situated at a point where two main caravan routes from 
Sind to Makran and from Kalat to the sea cross, it has claimed some importance 
all through the Muhammadan period. A number of small sites with mediseval 
remains was hence traced here besides the mound known as OhijirI where 
painted pottery debris attests occupation going back to later prehistoric times. 

Prom Khozdar a long motor drive by the route leading towards Las Bela 
made it possible to reach the wide plateau of Wadh by April 4th. At the hah 
dozen small sites examined here, most of them situated on isolated rocky 
hillocks ofiering advantages for defence, painted potsherds of late prehistoric 
type were found ; at' some of them also glazed ware indicating mecliceval 
occupation. The four mounds of modest size subsequently examined in the 
trough of DeIkala. further south, also proved to have been occupied during 
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later ctalcolitliic times ; some Nal type pottery was foimcl at two of them 
besides painted ware such as seen in Besema, Simeri and Greshak. Eemains of 
stone-built structures which were examined on a rocky ridge in the valley 
of Wahir on the way back to Khozdar, evidently go back to a somewhat 
earlier period ; for here painted pottery fragments of the Kulli-Mehl type mingled with 
far more numerous ones displaying the characteristic ornamentation of the Nal type. 

A break in the journey northward from Khozdar made it possible during 
a long day’s ride to examine a series of small moimds scattered over the wide 
valley of BaghwIna. They all showed evidence in their painted pottery of 
having been occupied during later prehistoric times, and on two of them stand 
modern dwellings. Only on the steep rocky ridge, known as Londo-damb from 
the hamlet at its foot, could potsherds of earlier chalcolithic t}Tie be found by 
the side of the plentiful ‘ late prehistoric ’ ware. Much decayed remains of 
solidly built walls of stone crovm the narrow crest of the ridge which provided 
a naturally strong • position, and a humped bull figurine picked up just below 
makes it probable that this position was held from an early period. 

On the way from Baghwana an opportunity offered near the pass of 
Lakorian to make a careful survey of a remarkably large and massive ' Gabr- 
band ’ which had attracted already the attention of that observant old traveller, 
Charles Masson.' It proved a fine example of an undoubted ancient barrage 
intended to store drainage from the small Nttllahs above in a large reservoir 
wherefrom to irrigate terraced fields in the valley below. Together with small- 
er ' Gabr-bands ’ higher up it affords strildng proof of early engineering skill, 
in all probability prehistoric. 

A two days’ halt at Kalat, the sadly decayed ' capital ’ of the State, was 
used for an examination of whatever ‘ dambs ’ were reported in the vicinity. 
They are all quite low and from the evidence of their pottery must be ascribed 
to occupation during historical times. This circumstance is noteworthy and 
may possibly be connected -nuth the fact that cultivation in this pleasant small 
oasis is carried on mainly "with the help of Karezes. These can scarcely be 
credited with anjf but comparatively late origin within Iiistorical times. 

On the way to Mastung occasion was taken to examine two mounds which 
rise conspicuously ■within the wide Karez-irrigated trough of Jlungachar. The 
one kno'v\’n as SALU-KiUN-DAnB, from the village at its foot, is small. None of 
the plain pottery, all coarse ware, or of the few painted fragments found on or 
around looked older than the j\Iuliammadau period. The other mound, kno-wn 
as S.AiYiD Maurez-dajib from the name of a saint whose supposed grave 
occupies the top, is much larger and rises to a height of some fifty feet above the 
graveyard at its foot. Here the great majority of painted potsherds lying on 
the slopes show patterns of ‘ late prelustoric ’ type. But at the foot of the 
moimd some painted fragments were picked up which are ornamented in the 
Nrd stj'le as well as others with neatly executed geometrical designs of distinctly 
earlier type. 

The site marked by the ilaurez-damb must for the present be considered 
the earliest so far examined Ruthin Sarawan; for the conspicuous largo mounds 
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witHn the well-cultivated tract of Mastung must certainly be ascribed to the 
historical period. In the case of th" Sampur-damb this has been proved by 
the fruitful excavations here made by Mr. Hargreaves in 1925 when objects 
dating from the early centuries a. d. came to light. The pottery found on the 
surface here and at the mound of Hazaeganji close by fully agrees with this 
dating. The same conclusion could be drawn from the decorated pottery, none 
of it painted, found on the large and high mound known as Spet-bulandI. 
The finds in the trial trenches opened on the slopes included some iron imple- 
ments and entirely confirmed this diagnosis. Here the exploratory work of the 
tour was concluded, and on April 15 Quetta was regained Jinis longae cliartaeque 
viaeque, 

Mr. F. H. Andrews. 

I resumed work in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum on the 22nd 
October 1927 and brought to completion the arranging of the Central Asian 
wall paintings on the walls of the Museum, from which they had been removed 
in 1925-26 for photography, and the cutting, fitting and fixing of the asbestos 
sheet background. A considerable number of the unmounted fragments, which 
did not form part of any of the large compositions were mounted either singly 
or in groups and such as were suitable were set up on the walls. The remainder 
were stored in special almirahs for convenient reference. In addition an an- 
cient painted dome, which forms an important item of the collection, was 
reconstructed, but some work on this still remains to be done. 

Of the forty-six cases of Central Asian antiquities and photographic negatives 
brought by me from London this season thirty one were unpacked, checked and 
placed in numbered trays in the rooms allotted for the purpose in the upper 
storey of the building of the Imperial Becord Ofiice, Hew Delhi. As these 
rooms were furnished with the required show cases only as late as the middle 
of Bebruary 1928, the unpacking of the boxes of antiquities could not be 
started before the first week of February 1928. 

During the season under report Mr. Qureshi Moneer, an Archaeological 
Scholar, was deputed by the Director General of Archieology to assist me in 
the above work in order that he might acquire a general knowledge of Central 
Asian Antiquities under my guidance and learn as much as possible of the 
method adopted in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum for mounting wall- 
paintings. 
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SECTION VI.-ARCH^OLOGICAL CHEMIST. 

The rich harvest of antiquities yielded by the extensive excavations carried 
out by the Department, this year, in Upper India and Burma, imposed hea^•y 
duties on the Archaiological Chemist, Sir. Mohd. Sana Ullah, and his staS, a very 
considerable number of antiquities being chemically treated, both in the field 
as ■well as in the laboratory at Dehra Dun. In consequende of the increasing 
demands on the Archreological Chemist, Dr. Hamid ■was appointed as Assistant 
Archseologioal Chemist in June 1927. 

The number of antiquities treated chemically this year was as follows ; — 


(o) At Mohenjodaro 1,700 

Harappa 387 

Tasila 216 

Lahore 187 


Total . 2,490 

(6) At Headquarters from — 

Central Circle, Patna . . .... B9 

Indian Museum, Calcutta 16 

Northern Circle, Lahore 217 

Eastern Circle, Calcutta 16 

Burma Circle .... .... 279 

Central JIuseum, Lahore 125 

Jhuhar (Sind) 123 


Total . 834 


Graxd total . 3,324 


These antiquities consisted chiefly of copper, bronze, silver, gold, iron and 
stone. Ordinary pottery, terracotta and stone objects which were treated, as usual, 
by the Modellers attached to the excavations, under the directions of the 
Archffiological Chemist have not been included in the above list. 

Apart from the chemical treatment of antiquities, considerable analytical 
work was carried out in the laboratory at Dehra Dun. The objects analysed, 
either for identification or elucidation of their technique, consisted of mortar, 
lime, faience, earthenware, steatite, ‘ salajit,’ ' lollingite,’ haematite, fluor spar, 
copper, bronze, etc. Some of the more interesting analyses are given below : 

■ Per cent. 

(o) Mortar from the Tank, Mohenjodaro, 


Gypsum, CaS0j.2H20 



• • • 

43-75 

Calcium Carbonate, CaCOj 



• • • 

1.3-78 

Sand 

.. 

• 

• • • 

38-04 

Alkaline salts, (soluble in ■water) 

. 



2-47 

Moisture ...... 


* 

. 

1-96 




Total 

100-00 


2n 2 
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Per cent. 

(6) Mortar from Hr. site, Mohenjodaro, 

Gypsum, CaS04.2H20 63-25 

Calcium Carbonate, CaCOg 1‘64: 

Sand 31-52 

Alkaline salts, (soluble in water) 2-68 

Moisture I'Ol 


Total _ . lOO-OO 


ic) A specimen of similar composition with a little calcium carbonate has also been 
examined. Another specimen of mortar was composed of 66-7 per cent, gypsum, 
26-0 pet cent, calcium carbonate, the remainder being sand and foreign matter. 

It is obvious that the mortar employed by the inhabitants of Mohenjo- 
daro was composed of gypsum and sand to which lime in a lesser proportion 
was sometimes added ; 

(i) bronze buttons (Hr. 6186), Mohenjodaro, Cu, 89-1 ; Sn, 10-6 ; Fe, 0-3 ; total 
100-00. This is a specimen of high grade bronze. 

(e) bronze rod (Hr. 4964), Mohenjodaro, Cu, 69-76 ; Su, 6-65 ; Pb, 22-83 ; Ni, 0-33 ; 
Fe, 0-41 ; total 100-00. This bronze contains a high proportions of lead and is well 
suited for casting. 

■(f) a lump of refined copper had the following composition 

Cu, 99-33 ; Fe, 0-41 ; Ni, 0-26 ; Pb. nil ; Sn, lul ; Sb, nil ; total 100-00 ; 

(ff) a coal-black substance from Mohenjodaro was identified by the Archaeological 
Chemist as ‘ salajit,’ which is a well known ancient medicine. It contained 
over 44 per cent, inorganic matter which has been analysed- by Dr. Hamid. The 
results of the analysis are as follows : — 

H„0, 15-99; SiO„, 8-23; FcaOg, 1-44; AhOg, 2-43; CaO, 7-31; MgO, 0-32; 

KgO-fNagO, 9-04 ; total 44-76. 

(k) a specimen of serpentine (Dk. 1470), from Mohenjodaro analysed by Dr. Hamid 
for its identification had the following composition; 

SiOg, 39-11 ; AlgOg, 0-84 ; Fe.Oj, 9-53 ; MgO. 36-09 ; CaO, 0-77 ; HgO, 14-19 ; 
total 100-53; 

(i) the results of the analysis of a coin from Lucknow Museum by Di. Hamid are 
as follows: — 

Gold, 10-53; silver, 13-63; copper, 76-82; total 99-98. 

The Archaeological Chemist attended the session of the Indian Science 
Gongress held at Calcutta in January 1928, and on the return journey visited 
the Museums at Patna and Lucknow, and halted at the Nalanda excavations in 
■order to give instructions on the treatment of pottery and terracotta found 
there. In August, he attended the conference of the departmental officers held 
at Simla and read a paper on the Copper and Bronze Antiquities of Mohenjo- 
daro. In November, he treated certain moth-infected carpets in the Port Museum, 
Delhi, ■with hydrocyanic acid, and later visited Lahore in order to treat 
certain coins in the Central Museum. 
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Tlie treatment of the antiquities at the excavations at Taxila and Harappa, 
•during the winter season, was undertaken hy the Ajchffiological Chemist and 
occupied him one and two months respectively. The Assistant Archceological 
Chemist was deputed to Mohenjodaro on corresponding duty, in November, and 
remained there for four months. 

In November, Sir. Sana UUah was deputed to Jaipur, at the request of the 
Superintending Engineer of that State, in order to advise him regarding the 
preservation of the frescoes in the- Pundarilqi’s house and certain woodwork at 
■the Amber Palace and reports as follows ; — “ After a careful examination of the 
frescoes in the Pundarilqi’s house, I have come to the conclusion that the 
•peeling of the colours is due to two causes. The plastered wall was evidently 
given a wash of white micaceous kaolin to impart to it a bright white surface, 
■before the application of the colours. The kaolin coating does not seem to 
.adhere well to the smooth plastered surface below, and this has contributed to 
the peeling. The second cause is the deterioration of the organic binding me- 
•dium (i.e., gum, glue, etc.,), which was employed for mixing the colours. This 
deterioration takes place rapidly in a damp warm, stagnated atmosphere such 
as prevails there in the rainy season. In my opinion, it is necessary to open up 
■the closed ventilators and windows in order to improve the ventilation of the 
■chamber. To replace the binding medium of the colours, I recommend the 
application of a thin solution of cellulose acetate.” Eor the fixation of the 
inlay work of the wooden doors at the Amber Palace, the Archseological Chem- 
ist recommended shellac or copal varnish, and for the removal of mildew on the 
ceiling, the application of dilute ammonia solution followed by dilute hydrogen 
peroxide. 

The Managing Eepresentatives, All-India Swetember Jains, Ahmedabad, 
also sought the advice of the Archseological Chemist for the removal of black 
stains from marble sculptures in the Kumbhariaji temples, in Danta State, and 
he recommended a 3 per cent, solution of caustic soda containing a little hydro- 
gen peroxide. 

ilr. Sana Ullah has contributed a chapter on ‘ Copper and Bronze ' bo the 
Jjsb volimie of the Mohenjodaro Memoir. 
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SECTION VIL— TREASURE TROVE. 

Punjab. — The 2,341 copper coins mentioned in the last year’s report as 
discovered at the village of Nandiala Waeaich, Tehsil and District Gujran- 
wala, were found on examination to include a large number of duplicate issues, 
hence only 1,403 coins representing the best specimens have been selected for 
acquisition and distribution among the museums. The rest numbering 938 were 
rejected and returned to the Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwala, for disposal. 

The new finds reported during the year under review were two hoards 
consisting of 76 and 46 silver rupees discovered at the \nllage Shamsabad in the 
Tehsil and District of Attock and at the village Asal, Tehsil Kasur, District 
Lahore, respectively. The coins from Shamsabad are Afghan silver rupees of 
Muhammad Shah Durani, those from Asal, include silver rupees of the Mughal 
Emperors Auiangzeb, Shah Alam, Bahadur Shah, Muhammad Shah’, Earrukh- 
siyar, Muhammad Ibrahim and Shah Jahan II. Recommendations for their 
acquisition have been made to the Deputy Commissioners concerned. 

In addition to those mentioned above, 223 copper coins were discovered by 
the Public Works Department in the course of excavating earth for the cons- 
truction of terraces at the south wall of the Lahore Fort. They were transferred 
to the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Frontier Circle, and consist prin- 
cipally of issues of Akbar. Most of them are, however, so much worn and 
defaced that it is difiicult to identify them. 

Western Circle. — The only find of Treasure Trove reported in the West- 
ern Circle was a hoard of 852 copper coins received from the Dewan, Nagod 
State, Central India, in January 1928. They were forwarded to the Superin- 
tendent, Aichieological Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta, whose report is awai- 
ted. 

Central Circle. — Forty eight gold pieces found in the Qila Baniq Gov- 
ernment Estate in the Cuttack District and described in detail in the last report, 
have now been acquired by the Bihar and Orissa Government for the Patna 
Museum Coin Cabinet at a cost of Es. 106. 

In that report, again, mention was made of 15 silver coins that had been 
found in the Dhenkanal Feudatory State in Orissa. These have now bee.;a 
examined by the Curator, Patna Museum, and found to be all of the Bahmam^' 
Dynasty of Kulbarga, which was founded by Hussain Gangu in A.D. 1347. 
This find is of interest as indicating that the Bahmani territories may have 
extended as far as the present Dhenkanal State. The coins, which comprise 
the issues of six kings of that dynasty, range from Ahmad Shah I (759-76 Hijri) 
to Ahmad Shah II (838-62 Hijri). Since the coins are the property of the 
Dhenkanal State it has been suggested to the Local Government that should the 
Darbar be agreeable, pieces not required for the State coin cabinet might with 
advantage be distributed among a number of specified Museums, of which the 
Indian hluscum, Calcutta, would take precedence, in accordance with an 
arrangement generally followed in such cases. 
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Mention was also made in the last report of a piece of gold spiral that had 
been found in the Kolhajt Government Estate in the Singhbhum District. 
Tliis is reported by the Curator to be an ancient ornament and has been acquired 
for the Patna Museum at a cost of Rs. 162. 

Of the finds of coins made in the current year, one, of 38 pieces, was 
reported from the Jalley P. S. area in the Durbhanga District, On examina- 
tion by the Curator of the Patna Museum they proved to be silver prmch- 
marked coins, 27 rectangular, 4 oval, and 7 broken pieces. They are interesting 
niunismaticaUy, the symbols represented on them being the Solar symbol, lotus, tree, 
caduceus, four-fingered hand, 3-atched cliaitya surmounted by crescent, steel-yard, 
bull, and fish. Their acquisition for the Patna Museum cabinet has been sanctioned. 

Another find was made at Halipali, in the Sambalpur District. This in- 
cluded 17 gold coins and 30 silver coins among other miscellaneous articles, and 
they have all been sent to the Curator, Patna iluseum, for examination. 

Two old coins, one copper and the other brass, were offered, unwittingly, 
for sale to the Archaeological Superintendent at the Rajgir Railway Station. 
The coins were despatched to the Curator, Patna Museum, for report as to their 
numismatic value, and as they were said by the vendor to have been found 
within the Rajgir area, which is protected against the removal of antiquities 
under Section 18 of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, the matter was 
reported to the Collector, Patna, for investigation, since traffic in such coins 
contravenes the provisions of both that Act and the Treasure Trove Act. The 
Curator has pronounced the copper coin to be of the Early Cast tjqie common at 
Rajgir and Pataliputra. It is rectangular in shape and bears the following 
symbols : obverse : the sacred tree within a railing, three-arched cliaitya, cross 
or vedi and another, indistinct ; reverse : an elephant, taurine symbol, triskeles, 
and the Assyrian Tree of Life. The brass coin bears a crude representation 
of an unidentifiable deity on the obverse and of an unknoivn king on the reverse. 
The coins have been lodged with the Curator, Patna Museum. 

Of finds other than coins, one was reported from Siloub, in the Siwan 

sub-division of the S.aran District. This was of 4 images, comprising one of 

Vishnu with 10 avataras, one of HaritI with a boy in her lap, and two of Hara- 
Gauri. The first is a particularly fine specimen in black basalt dating from the 
11th century and the others, though not so good and of later date, of some 
iconographic importance. The four have been acquired by the Local Govern- 
ment for the Patna Museum at a cost of Rs. 300. 

A small slate-stone image in relief, very crudely carved, and suggestive of 
Vishnu, was found at Maniamore, in the Bihpur P. S. area of the Bliagalpur 

District. It is impossible to date this with any certainty but its acquisition 

Jor the Patna Museum has been recommended. 

Eastern Circle. — Only one case was reported under the Treasure Trove 
Act in Bengal- during the year. This was a find of 4C silver coins in village 
Bam^usucanda in the Bogra District. The pieces proved on examination, how- 
ever, to be current silver coins and no recommendation was therefore made 
for their acquisition. 
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Of treasure trove not consisting of coins, the most important find was 
reported from the District of Chittagong. In Dehruary 1927, one Shaharali Bali 
of Jhewaei was reported to have discovered 61 Buddhist images, 2 miniature 
shrines and 3 other fragments of images while digging earth for the erection 
of his house. The attention of the Aichseological Superintendent was drawn 
to this find in April 1927 by a newspaper report and the Collector of Chittagong 
was requested to take steps under the Treasure Trove Act for the re- 
covery and acquisition of the hoard. Accordingly the images were recovered 
from the original finder and kept in the Chittagong Treasury whence they were 
sent to the Archseological Superintendent’s Office. They were then cleaned 
and chemically treated and a report submitted to the Government of Bengal.' 
As the find is the biggest hoard of images ever found in Bengal, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal decided to acquire it and distribute among the Indian Museum 
and other institutions in the province. The images included in this collection 
belong to the Mahayana form of Buddhism prevalent in this part from the Vth- 
11th centuries A.D. Stray examples of Buddhist cult images have been 
recently recovered in Chittagong, but the present find proves the existence of 
a local centre of Buddhist art forming a valuable link in the chain of its develop- 
ment and its migration to Burma. Some of the specimens show clear affinities 
to the bronze images of the Nalanda school, certain others to Burmese bronzes. 
Thirty three of the images represent Buddha in the hMmisparsa-mudra, the heights 
ranging from loj" to 2|". Some of the interesting specimens are illustrated in 
this report (PI. LVII, b and d). Other images represent the Buddha 
standing in the attitude of protection [ahliaya-muiru), seated in the attitude 
of meditation (dhjdna) or preaching [vtjaliliydm). A group representing the 
Vajrasana-Buddha, attended by the Bodhisattva Maitreya and Loke^vara, was 
also found (PI. LYII, c). Included among the hoard are a munber of represen- 
tations of the Bodhisattvas Padmapani, Lokesvara and Manjufe and two 
images representing the Buddhist goddess of wealth Yasudhara, one of the 
latter being a very artistic figure, holding an ear of corn and a vase of jewels 
, (PI. XLIX, c). Other important objects included in the find are a miniature of 
the Mahabodhi shrine at Bodhgaya studded with semi-precious stones of which 
■ some are still left, and approximately assignable to the 10th century A.D. 
(PI. LVII, a), and a votive stiipa crowned by two umbrellas. 

A hoard of copper, brass and other metal utensils chiefly for ceremonial 
use was found at Piasbaei near Gaur, District Malda, in digging the foundations 
of a house. The case was not dealt with under the Treasure Trove Act, the 
Collector obtaining the specimens hy private arrangement and making them 
over for purpose of exhibition to the Varendra Research Society’s Museum at 
Rajshahi. The utensils number nearly a hundred and include copper dishes, 
saucers, pitchers, stands, spouted vessels and brass howls, incense burners, ladle 
handles with peacock heads, etc. They are all of Muhammadan date. 

A gold-plated bronze image of Hevajra, 18" high (PI. XLIX, f) was dis- 
covered in the Dhaemanagae sxib-division of the Tripura State, and is now 
kept in the State Cutchery at Agartala, the capital. The image is inscribed but 
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owmg to corrosion many details of toth the inscriptions and image are im- 
certain On the grounds of style and the characters the image may he assigned 
to the nth century A.D. Very few representations of this deity have been so 

although it is one of the most popular gods in the 
Buddhist pantheon of Nepal and Tibet belonging to the class known as Yidam 
or tutelary deities. Hevajra is here represented as having seven heads, sixteen 
hands and four legs, but is not accompanied by his consort {Saki). The animals 
in the right hands such as the elephant, bull, deer, etc., on slnill-cups can 
be recognised, but the left hands which should have held dift'erent deities, 
also on skull-cups, are damaged. Eight miniature dancing figures wearing skull 
garlands and holding various weapons such as the sword and spear are°shown 
on difiereilt parts of the background and pedestal (padapitJia). The presence 
of these eight companions, which are similar to the representation of Heruka, 
is a special feature of the Dharmanagar image and shows clearly that Hevajra 
was looked upon as a manifestation of Herulia. The Dharmanagar and the 
Pahaepub images of Hevajra (PI. XLVI, a), both found this year, are the first 
representations of the god found in Bengal, where probably the cult originated 
about the 10th century, before spreading in the succeeding centuries to Nepal, 
Tibet and MongoUa. 


A discovery of 86 Koch coins by a woman at the milage Chamaeia in the 
Kamrup District was reported by the Secretary to the Government of Assam, 
Education Department. Thirty-four pieces were acquired under the Treasure 
Trove Act for the provincial Coin Cabinet at Shillong and distribution to other 
institutions in Assam. 

SouTHEEN CiBCLE.— Treasure Trove in the Madras Presidency is now dealt 
with by the Superintendent, Madras Musemn, and the following information 
is taken from his Eeport : — 

Fifteen finds of coins were reported in the Madras Presidency under the 
Treasure Trove Act. These comprise — (1) 23 unidentified gold Eoman coins 
found in the village Gumada, Jeypore Talulc, in the Vizagapatam district ; 
(2) 24 gold fanams and 1 gold pagoda of Kanthirava Narasaraya of the Mysore 
dynasty, 20 gold fanams of Eamaraya of the Maharatta dynasty together ^vith 
a copper coin of the Mysore dynasty found in the village Mookaxur, Omalur 
Taluk, in the Salem district; (3) 2 umdentified gold coins fomid in the village 
Kootapadi, Dharmapuri Taluk, in the Salem district ; (4) 81 gold punch-marked 
coins found buried in a field in the village Venne, Surngavarapulcota Taluk, 
in the Vizagapatam district ; (5 & 6) 626 gold fanams belonging to Eamaraya, 
ruler of the Maharatta dynasty found in the milages Echanahalu and Onka- 
GARAI, Dharmapuri and Uttangarai Taluks, in the Salem district ; (7) 1 gold 
mohur issued by Muhammad bin Tughlak of the Tughlak dynasty found in the 
village Sajipmuda, Mangalore Talulc, in the South Kanara district ; (8) IS gold 
pagodas issued by the East India Company foimd in a copper vessel in the 
village North AMPUNDi, Tirruvannamalai Talulc, in the North Arcnt district ; 
(9) 6 gold coins including Madras mohuis, Madras half-mohurs and Madras five 
rupees of the English East India Company together with 2 Arcot rupees struck 
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by tTie East India Company in the name of Alamgir II, A.H^ 1172, found in a 
bouse in Velloee town in tbe same district; (10) 10 gold pagodas issued by 
the later Vijayanagar Irings found in tbe village Painginae, Cbeyyar Talub, 
in tbe bTortb Arcot district ; (11) 5 gold pagodas issued by tbe later Vijayanagar 
Irings, 8 gold South Indian famms and 4 gold fanams with bon marks of an 
undetermined dynasty found in association with some other articles in tbe 
village PiMrAiPAEAVAM, Conjeeveram Taluk, in tbe Cbingleput district; (12) 34 
Mughal silver coins issued from Akbarnagar, Golkonda, Kanbayat, Lahore, 
Multan, Patna, Sbabjabanafaad and Surat of Akbar, Sbabjaban, Aurangzeb, Mu- 
hammad Shah, Shah Alam and Earrukbsiyar found in tbe village Soolipadea, 
Eayagbada Taluk, in tbe Vizagapatam district ; (13) 100 silver Arcot rupees, 
half-rupees, quarter-rupees and one-eighth rupees belonging to Alamgir of tbe 
Mughal dynasty found in tbe village Eeaiyoe, Tirrukkoyilur Taluk in ' tbe 
South Arcot district; (14) 23 Arcot rupees of tbe East India Company, of -wbicb 
12 were acquired, found in tbe village Dhaemaeao Cheeuvapalli, Atmakur 
Taluk in tbe Nellore district ; and (15) 140 copper coins, some issued by tbe 
Vijayanagar kings and some by their satraps, tbe Nayakas, found in tbe village 
Abhishekapueam, Lalgudi Taluk, in tbe Tricbinopoly district. 

Of tbe finds other than coins tbe following have been included in tbe 
Madras Museum Eeport for tbe year 1927-28 — 

1. 48 copper and copper-gilt images of Buddha, AvaloMtesvara, Jam- 

bbala and Vasudbara, Sbadaksbari Lokesvara, Jambbala Simba- 
nada and Tara (Hts. 3" to lOl") from tbe Velipalayam village, 
Negapatam Taluk, in tbe Tanjore district; 246 images obtained 
from tbe same place were acquired by tbe Director General of 
Aicbseologj' in India. 

2. 1 copper image of Vishnu (Ht. I'lO") from tbe village Anaimeagal- 

EA5I, Mayavaram Taluk, in tbe Tanjore district, handed over 
to tbe villagers for purposes of 'worship. 

3. 1 copper image of Cbandraprabba (?), tbe eighth Jain Tirthankara (Ht. 

10|") found in association with some copper vessels in August 1927 
in the Tirumala village, Palur Talulc, in the North Arcot district. 

4. 9 copper images of Appar, one of Saivaite saints, Parvati, Chandra- 

sekhara, Uma with Chandrasekhara, Balasubrahmanya (Hts. 8" 
to 1' 11") from tbe village Vembavae, Perambalur Taluk, in tbe 
Tricbinopoly district, 

5. 1 copper image of Chandrasekhara (Ht. 1' 4") from the village 

Kapugompalli, Bbadracbalam Taluk, in tbe East Godavari 
district. 

6. 2 copper images of Kali and a detached prdblm, wbicb does not appear 

to belong to either of these images (Hts. 8" to 1"), from tbe 
village Eamkeisheapueam, Cbeyyur Taluk, in the North Arcot 
district, 

7. 8 copper images of Somaskanda, Sambandbamurti, Appar (a Saivite 

saint), a Chola king {?), Cbandikesvara, Balasubrahmanya, Par- 
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vati, Sivakamasimdarl (Hfcs. 1' iV to 2' V) along with 10 copper 
articles of worsliip and a conch with a Tamil inscription, from 
the village Kandeakottai, Gnddalore Taluk, in the South Aicot 
district. The ten copper articles together with some of the images 
were given to the villagers for worship. 

8. 1 copper gilt Buddhist image (?) from the milage Melayur, Shiyali 

Taluk, in the Tanjore district. 

9. 8 copper images of Manikkavasakar, a Saivite saint, Balasuhrahman- 

ya, Parvati, Ganesa, Uma with Chandrasekhara, Yishilpaharana- 
murti, Chandrasekhara, and 37 copper articles for use in temple 
worship, from the village Settipulasi, Tirutturaipundi Taluk, in 
the Tanjore district. 

Burma Circle. — The Government of Burma acquired under the Treasure 
Trove Act, on the advice of the Superintendent, Archieological Survey, Burma, 
79 silver coins, which were found by a certain villager at Theiit village in Ye- 
sagyo township, Pakokku district. They consisted of 23 silver coins of Arakan 
and 56 silver coins of the Mughal Emperors of Hindustan. The Arakanese 
coins range in date from 1710 to 1784 A.D., and the majority of the Mughal 
coins were those of Shah Alam 11. This hoard is probably the first discovered 
in Upper Burma. 


2 c 2 
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SECTION VIII.-MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

THE IDENTIFICATION OF PUSHKARANA MENTIONED IN THE 
SUSUNIA INSCRIPTION OF CHANDRAVARMAN. 

By Mr. K. N. DiJtshit. 

A short inscription consisting of 3 lines written in early Gupta characters and 
composed of two different parts was discovered a few years ago on the surface 
of a rock at Susiinia, a sandstone hill 12 miles to the north-west of Bankura, 
the headquarters of the District of the same name. Mahamahop5dh3'’aya Hara- 
prasad Sastri published the records in EpigrapJiia Indica, Vol. XIII, p. 133. 
The first record purports to be the work (kriti) of the Maharaja Sri-Chandra- 
varman, the son of the Maharaja Simhavarman, the lord (adJiipaii) of Push- 
karana. Apparently, the work referred to is the cave (now destroyed) on the 
back wall of which the inscription and a ‘ discus ’ or chakra were engraved. 
The second inscription ('B’) which consists of a single line, has been somewhat 
imperfectly read by Mahamahopadhyaya Sastri, the more probable reading of 
which is 

“ Chakrasvammo(e) Phosagramo=:tisrishtah ” 
which would mean that the village Dhosagrama was made over to Chakra- 
svamin. The characters of the inscriptions show the squared forms of letters 
and caimot be considered to be so early as the Mehrauli pillar inscription of 
Chandra. In editing another inscription, viz. the Mandasor inscription of 
Naravarmatf , Sir. Sastri has tried to identify the Chandravarman of the Susu- 
nia inscription with the Chandra of the Mehrauli pillar and the brother of 
Naravarman of the Mandasor inscription. He has further suggested that the 
Bushkarana of the Susunia inscription must be identical with the town of 
Bokharan on the borders of Jodhpur and Jaisalmir States. Apart from the 
improbability of the dynasty of the Varma kings of Malwa whose inscriptions 
are found only in Malwa and Eastern Rajputana, having their capital Bush- 
karana BO far west, I desire to suggest the possibility of a more satisfactory 
identification of Bushkarana of the Susunia inscription. At a distance of less 
than 25 miles to the north-east of Susunia is an ancient village named Bokharan 
on the south bank of the river Damodar. It is stiff a considerably large village 
and its antiquity is attested by the fact that the houses in several, quarters of 
the vnllage are built on the top of mounds, formed by the ruined heaps of older 
habitations, 3 to 5 feet higher than the level of the roads. In the western 
estremity of the village, exists a large mound called “ the Rajghar ” strewn 
over with broken bricks, pottery pieces and other antiquities. Several archi- 
tectmal stones are to be seen in the village, one of which measuring 2' — S'x 
1' — 3* appeared to be a rough worked sandstone from the upper Damodar valley. 


'■Ep. Ini., Vol. Sn, p. 315. 
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j^nother stone kept in tlie open yard of a kouse skows tke ‘ sow and ass ’ figure, 
familiar from its occurrence on land grants. Tkere are several small tanlrs in 
tke vicinity of a large tank {foMar or jmshJxira) in tke west of tke village, and 
tke name Pokkarana or Puskkarana must doubtless be ultimately due to tke 
presence of suck a tank in ancient times. It is very likely that tke place dates 
back from tke early Gupta period and can tkus be considered to be tke Pusk- 
karana of tke Susunia inscription, tke capital of King Ckandravarman, son of 
Simkavaiman, tke extent of wkose dominions may kave been more or less co- 
terminous witk tke ancient Eadha country or soutk-west Bengal. 
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SECTION IX.-DEPARTMENTAL ROUTINE NOTES. 

ANCIENT MONUMENTS PRESERVATION ACT AND 
LISTING OF MONUMENTS. 

United Provinces — (a) Hindu and Buddhist Monuments. — ^Monument No. 383, 
Remains of a Buddhist or Jain Temple at Airwa in tehsil Bidhuna, Etawa 
District, was deleted from the List of Monuments in the United Provinces as 
it is no longer in existence. 

(b) Muhammadan and British Monuments. — The Superintendent at Agra re- 
ports that agreements under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act (VII 
of 1904) were executed in respect of the following privately owned monu- 
ments : — 

1. Tomb of Hafiz Rahmat Khan at Bareilly. 

2. Tomb of Shah Abdur Razzaq and his four sons, known as Nila 

Rauza, at Jhunjhana, District Muzafiarnagar, 

3. Mosque at Isauli in Sultanpur District, 

He also states that during the year under review three monuments, viz., 
(1) Agra, Mabarak Manzil, (2) Bijnor, mosque and (3) Bijnor, tomb of Miran Shah 
Muhammad Shah at Jahanabad, were removed from the List of Monuments 
accepted as a Central charge. 

Delhi, — ^In the Province of Delhi, an unknown mosque situated 200 yards 
to the west of Azimganj was removed from the List of Monuments as a Central 
charge and the following monuments were brought under the operation of the 
Act and added to the List of Protected Monuments maintained by the Central 
Government ; — 

1. Arab Sarai, Mauza Indaxpat. 

2. Delhi Gate. 

3. Ajmeri Gate. 

4. Kashmeri Gate and portion of the city wall on either side of the 

Kashmeri Gate, i.e., from Mori Gate to Kashmeri Gate on one 
side and on the other, up to and including the water bastions at 
the northernmost corner of the wall, the ditch outside the city 
wall and both sides of the walls including alcoves, dalans, etc. 

5. Nili Ghhatri. 

6. Lakkarwala Tomb. 

7. Simderwala Burj. 

8. Sunderwala Mahal. 

Punjab. — Among the Muhammadan monuments in the Punjab, the Superin- 
tendent of the Frontier Circle reports that only one monument has been 
recommended for protection under the Act, i.e,, the Mughal Bridge over the 
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Buddliiawala Nala in the Gurgaon District. Tea Kos min ers — three pairs in 
the Amntsar District, 2 in the Rawalpindi District and 2 in the Lahore District 
have been removed from the List of Central Protected Monuments. In order 
to ensure proper protection and maintenance, agreements were made with the 
o^vners of Shamsher Khan’s tomb at Batala and the Bab-i-Faiz Gate at Panipat. 
As the oraers of the tomb of Abad-u-Kabi at Kotli Maqbara in the District 
of Gujranwala were minors, no agreement could be executed. A request has 
been made to the local Government to take necessary steps to appoint guar- 
dians, to facihtate the execution of an agreement. In spite of all pos- 
sible efforts the owners of the monuments at Multan and Hissar have 
expressed their unwillingness to enter into an agreement with the Government. 
This is particularly to be regretted as some of the buildings are of exceptional 
interest from an archEeological point of view. 

North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. — In all three monuments in 
Baluchistan, viz., the Tor Dheri site and the Great mound at Dabarkot in the 
Duki tehsil and a pre-historic mound near Harian Haidorzai in the Sinjawai 
tehsil, were brought under the operation of the Act. 

Ko prosecution for wilful damage to ancient monuments occurred during 
the year, but it is regretted that some were disfigured by visitors who scribbled 
their names on them. As stated in previous reports, the traffic in Gandhara 
sculptures seems to continue unabated. These sculptiues generally come from 
the Independent Territory where the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act does 
not operate. 

Bombay Presidency including Sind. — In the Western Circle, eleven monu- 
ments were added to the List of Protected Monuments, viz., 3 each in Ahmed- 
nagar and Bijapur districts, 2 each in Kawabshah and Panch Mahals districts 
and one in the Ahmedabad district. Preliminary notifications of protection of 
two monuments, namely, one in the Panch Mahals and another in the East 
Khandesh districts were issued by the local Government under the Act. Changes 
in the sub-classifications of three monuments in the Panch Mahals and one in 
the East Khandesh districts were made by the issue of fresh notifications. In 
the Ahmedabad district preliminary notifications in respect of four monuments 
issued previously could not be confirmed in time. On the ad\dce of the 
Le'^al Remembrancer the original notifications had to be re-issued and con- 
firmed during the year. Similar action was taken in the matter of a monu- 
ment in the Thar and Parkar district, and rules under Section 20 of the Act 
were also framed to regulate excavations in the site near the Buddhist stupa 
at Mirpurkhas which is a protected monument. 

Five persons were prosecuted for remo\ing stones from Iklash Khan Masjid 
at Bijapur and fimed one rupee each by the City Magistrate. A contractor- 
employed by the District Local Board of Kolaba engaged in erecting a dharma- 
sala at Raigadh removed . bricks from a protected minar near the Gangasagar 
tanlr situated on the top of the hill-fort of Raigadh and was fined by the 
Magistrate a sura of rupees eight hundred, the estimated cost of rebuilding the 
portion of the minar. 
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A complete list of ancient monuments protected under the Ancient Monu- 
ments Preservation Act has been drawn up and submitted to the Director' 
General. 

Bihar and Orissa . — The Axchasological Department intimated to the local 
Government that the Begu Hajjam Mosque in Patna City was not of such 
archseological and architectural value as would justify its maintenance from 
Central Eevenues, in view of the prior claims of many more important monu- 
ments which were urgently in need of repairs. The mosque was, therefore, 
removed from the List of Protected Monuments maintained by the Central 
Government and the local Government issued a notification to that effect in 
May 1927. 

The o^vners of the Shergarh Fort at Sassaram in the Shahabad District 
having refused to enter into an agreement under Section 5 of the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act, the monument was transferred xmder the Devo- 
lution Eules to the local Government who accepted its maintenance in a 
notification issued in June 1927. Its companion fort of Eohtasgarh associated, 
like it, "with the exploits of the famous Sher Shah Suri, is being maintained.. 
by the AichEeological Department from Central Eevenues. 

Both the List of Ancient Monuments in Bihar and Orissa and the Anti- 
quarian Maps of that Province, which have been under reference in pre^fious- 
reports, are now in the press. 

Central Provinces. — ^A notification imder Section 3 (3) of the Ancient Monu- 
ments Preservation Act confirmmg the protection of aU that remains of the 
circumvallation of the Maratha Port at Pauni, m the Bhandara District, was 
issued by the local Government in September 1927. A reference to the pro- 
visional notification of this monument is contained in the last report, and a 
brief description of the monument itself appears in the present report under 
‘‘ Section I— Conservation,” 

Intimation has been conveyed to the local ’Government that the AichDeo- 
logical Department will not in future maintain the Punch Matha group of 
temples at Garha, in the Jubbulpur District, in view of the failure of the 
owner to carry out the terms of an agreement made under Section 5 of the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, and the relatively small importance of 
this monument archaeologically. It now rests with the local Government to 
decide ‘whether they will maintain the moniunent or not. 

On the recommendation of the Archaeological Department steps have been 
taken by the local Govenrment to cancel the agreement made with the owner 
for the maintenance of the Temple of a Devi at Dhamagaon in the Betul 
district as a protected monumeirt, as on its initial inspection by an Archaeo- 
logical Officer the temple has been formd to be a small modern structm’e 
devoid of arclueological interest. After the cancellation of the agreement the 
notification of protection rvill be withdrawn. 

Bengal . — ^In Bengal five monrunents, viz., (1-2) Patpur temple and stone 
chariot at Vishmipirr, District Bankura, (3-4) the mmar and the mosque at 
Pandua, District Eooghly and (5) five mounds at Birat, District Eangpur, were- 
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added to the list of protected monuments during the year imder report. The 
notifications of protection have been rescinded in respect of the following monu- 
ments ; — 

1. Kidderpur Fort at Hajiganj near Narayanganj, District Dacca. 

2. Mosque at Mauzampur, District Dacca, 

3. The monuments of Shah Jalal Tabriz! at Pandua, District Malda. 

Besides these, under the Devolution Rules, the following ancient monuments 

were removed from the list of those maintained by the Central Government : — 

1. Hammam at Lalbagh, District Dacca. 

2. Math at Manipur, District Dacca. 

3. Gazgir mound at Ashrafpur, District Dacca. 

4. Tablet in memory of the poet Michael Madhusudan Dutt at Sagardari, 

District Jessore. 

The Government of India have decided that notifications of protection issued 
by local Governments under the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act (Vll of 
1904) in reiipect of monuments transferred to the Ecclesiastical Department for 
maintenance in 1926-27 should not be rescinded, but should be allowed to 
remain in force. 

Assam , — In Assam the following was decalred protected under the Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act : — 

1, Three stones at Harupani, District Sibsagar, namely that known as 
“ The King of Assam’s hand basin,” an oblong troughed stone 
and an upright slab together with the remains of the wall that 
encloses them. 


Publications. 

' The following publications were issued by the Department during the year 
1927-28 

1. Annual Report of the Archceological Survey of India for 1924-25, edited 

by J, F. Blakiston. 

2. Annual Progress Report of the Assistant Archceological Superintendent 

for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, for the year ending 31st March 
1926, by G. Venkoba Rao. 

3. Antiquities of Indian Tibet, Pt. II, by A. H, Francke. 

4. The Chalukyan Architecture of the Kanarese Districts, by H. Cousens. 

3, Memoir No. BO.— The Beginnings of Art in Eastern India with special 

reference to Sculptures in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, by Rai 
Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda. 

6. Memoir No. 32. — The Fragment of a Prajhaquiramita MS. from Cen- 

tral Asia, by B. B, Bidyabinod. 

7. Guide to the Qutb, Delhi, by J. A. Page. 

8. Epigraphia Indica, edited by Hiranauda Sastri : — 

Vol. XVII, Pt. 8. 

Vol. XIX, Pt. 1. 

9. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica for 1923-24, edited by G. Yazdani. 
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Photographs. 

Direclor General of Arcliceology.—I>mmg tlie year under review, 965 nega- 
-fcives were prepared in the office of the Director General of Archaeology and 
prints of these were mounted in the albums of the Simla Office and in those of 
the Museums at Taxila and Mohenjo-daro. Five hundred and fourteen nega- 
tives were prepared in connection with the excavations at Mohenjo-daro, 243 at 
Taxila, 101 at Jhiikar, the remainder being prmeipally of antiquities from 
Waziristan, Baluchistan, Eosam and Bilsar. 

Prints numbering 2,321 were received from the provincial officers for record 
in the central collection at Simla. Three hundred and forty photographs were 
supplied to the public and a sum of Es. 442-13-0 realized thereby. 

Northern Circle, Agra. — One himdred and sixteen negatives were made iu 
the office of the Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments, Agra, 
principally in connection with ancient monuments at Agra, Pathpiir Silrri, Jagner, 
Dellii, Deogarh, Kanauj and Khajuha, twenty of exhibits in the Dellii Museum 
and 38 of the measured drawings of certain monuments at Delhi and Agra. 
Photographs to the value of Es. 231-11-0 were supplied to private persons. 

Northern Circle, Lahore. — ^Altogether 280 negatives were prepared in the 
office of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, 
Lahore. Of these 164 related to excavations at Harappa, and 54 to monu- 
ments in the Salt Eange, Deogarh, Sarnath and Kalanjar Fort. Thirty-one 
inferior negatives of antiquities in the Sarnath Museum were replaced by new 
ones. Mfteen enlargements were made for the Archffiological Exhibition held 
at Simla and 100 prints were sold realizing Es. 135-8-0. 

Frontier Circle. — In the office of the Superintendent, Archeeologioal Survey, 
Frontier Circle, 113 negatives were prepared. Of these 37 were of sculptures 
in the Guides Mess. Mardan, 32 of Nal antiquities, 16 of the Sheri Stupa in the 
Lahore Museum, the remaining 28 being of monuments inspected during the year. 

Photographic prints to the value of Es. 96-12-0 were sold to private 
persons, the greater part of them having been suppHed to foreign visitors or 
archsBologists in Europe and America. Ten photographs of monuments in 
Lahore were supplied gratis to the Director, Public Information, Home Depart- 
ment, Government of India. 

Western Circle. — The office of the Superintendent, Aichfeological Survey, 
^Yestern Circle, prepared 179 new negatives from which 947 prints were made. 
Of these 44 were sold to the public, realizing Es. 74-1-0 and the rest supplied 
to the Director General of Archmology in India or used for official purposes. 

Central Circle. — Of the 292 photographs taken in the Central Circle, 238 
were of monuments in Bihar and Orissa, the remaining 54 being of monu- 
ments in the Central Provinces. Among the former the more important were 
those of the Jlaurya remains exposed in the recent excavations at Bulandibagh 
near Patna, of the Pala remains at Nalanda and of minor antiquities recovered 
at this site and now housed in the Museum there. In the Central Provinces 
photographs were taken of monmnental remains, as well as of the Eock Edict 
-of Asoka at Eupnath in the Jubbulporo District. 
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Seventy-six plaotograpMc prints were sold to the public realizing Rs. 56-G-O, 
and 118 were supplied to offices of the Archsological Department. 

Estampages of 32 inscriptionsj 31 occurring on minor antiquities recovered 
at Ralanda and one from the Central Provinces, were made and sent to the 
Government Epigraphist for decipherment. 

Eastern Circle. — The number of photo-negatives added to the collection of 
the Superiutendent, Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle, Calcutta, was 503 in 
all. The complete photographic record of the Paharpur temple and other 
excavated remains at the same site, showing the monuments at all stages of 
excavation and repair, details of the sculptures and terracotta plaques and the 
other antiquities now comprises 1,023 negatives, of which 34=2 were added dxicing 
the year. The negatives also include those made in connection with a remark- 
able collection of bronze images and a miniature shrine, discovered as Treasiue 
Trove in the Chittagong District. 

Photographic prints to the value of Rs. 44-10-0 were sold to private 
persons. 

Southern Circle. — ^In the office of the Superintendent, Archeeological Survey, 
Southern Circle, 81 negatives were prepared and listed. Seventeen applications 
for photographic prints were .received during the year and 200 prints were 
prepared and sold, realizing Rs. 205-4-0, The photo-albums are up to date 
and in good order and a number of visitors, mostly educational officers, availed 
themselves of the opportunity of inspecting these valuable records. Prints 
numbering 389 were supplied to the Director General of Archseology, the local 
Government and to officers of the Department. 

Burma, Circle. — One hundred and sixty-one photographs were added to the 
list in the office of the Superintendent, Archasological Survey, Burma. These 
were principally of mounds at Pagan and Hmawza and the remains and anti- 
quities brought to hght in the course of their excavation. Photographic prints 
realizing Rs. 22-0-0 were sold to private persons. 

Indian Museum. — In the Archa3ological Section of the Indian Museum, 231 
photographic negatives were prepared and prints to the value of Rs. J3-G-0 
purchased by the pubhe. 

Drawings. 

Eirector General of Archceology. — ^Eight plans were prepared of the e-xcava- 
tions at Taxila, one of the Mughal gardens at Wah, two of the excavations at 
Mohenjo-daro, and one of those at Jhukar in the Larkana District of Sind. 

Northern Circle, Agra. — The Superintendent at Agra reports that the survey 
of ancient monuments at Dellii is in progress. The two temporary drafts- 
men with the help of the Head Draftsman prepared 23 measured drawings in 
pencil, of which nine have been inked in. The .tVssistant Draftsman at head- 
quarters prepared plans of. the JamP Masjid at Agra and also several working 
drawings required for the principal conserv'atiou works. 

Northern Circle, Lahore. — The two draftsmen attached to the office of the 
Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, prepared G drarrings of the 

2 D 2 
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excavations at Harappa and a rongh sketch of the platforms at Khabakki in 
the Shahpur district of the Salt Range. Plans were also prepared of the 
structures discovered in the extension of pits I and II on mound AB and 

in trenches I and III on mound P at Harappa and incorporated in the old draw- 
ings. 

Frontier Circle. — Twenty-seven drawings were prepared, out of which 9 re- 
late to the conservation works carried on in the Lahore Port and two to the 
Nal pottery. The rest illustrate the various conservation measures proposed 

to be undertaken at different monuments in the Punjab and North-West 
Prontier Province. 

Western Circle . — In the Western Circle, besides several working plans re- 
quired for conservation works, three new drawings — ^two of the Hindu temple 
at Mulgaon and one of Jogeshwari — ^were added to the existing list of measured 
drawings. Estampages of fourteen inscriptions were also taken during the year. 

Central Circle. — The Superintendent reports that the drawings made during 

1927-28 were mostly of the excavated remains at Nalanda in the Patna District 
of Bihar, where a plan and cross sections were made of Monastery Site No. 6 
and an elevational drawing of Stupa Site No. 3. The remains of the newly 
exposed N-W comer tower of this stupa were also recorded in plan and section 
and sectional drawings of the exploratory pits sunk in Monastery Sites Nos. 7, 
8, 9 and 10 were made ; a similar drawing was also being prepared of a pit 
sunlv through to the earlier levels below the Devapala structure in the west 
verandah of Monastery Site No. 1. 

A diagrammatic plan of the Nalanda site so far as excavated, showing 
the continuous range of monasteries on the east, the detached stupas on the 
west, and the coimectmg monasteries on the south, was also prepared for the 
Archeeological Exhibition held at Simla in September 1927. 

Eastern Circle. — Owing to the death of the permanent draftsman in March 
1928 the drawings of the Paharpur excavations could not be taken in hand 
till a successor was appointed in May 1928. Five drawings were prepared in 
connection with the excavations which included the plan and sections of the 
main temple at Paharpur and plans of the areas excavated near the north 
gate buildings and the bathing platform near the southern rampart wall. 

Southern Circle . — ^During the year under report 12 drawings were prepared 
and a few plans and tracings made for office record. 

Burma Circle . — ^Nineteen drawings were prepared during the year. They 
consisted of plans and sections of the buildings excavated at Pagan and Hmawza. 

Personnel. 

Sir John Marshall continued as Director General of Archaeology, Mr. J. F. 
■ Elaldston as Deputy Director General of Archaeology, E. B. Daya Ram Sahni 
as Deputy Director General for Exploration and LIr. E. J. H. Mackay as Assistant 
Superintendent for Exploration. Blr. N. G. Majumdar was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent tor Exploration with effect from the 18th June 1927 and Dr. Mohammad 
Abdul Hamid, Assistant Archaeological Chemist on the 20th Jime 1927 and atta- 
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■died to tie Of&ce of tie Arcifeological Ciemist in India, wiile Mr. H. H. Kian 
ield tie post of tie second Leave Reservist from tie 1st June 1927, being 
posted as Assistant Superintendent, Arcifeological Survey, Western Circle. 

ilr. G. 0. Ciandra vras confirmed in iis appointment as Superintendent, 
Arcieeological Survey, Western Circle, witi effect from tie 23rd Rovemier 1927. 
Mr. H. Hargreaves, Superintendent, Arciseological Survey, Frontier Circle, pro- 
-ceeded on leave for 10 mentis and 11 days from tie 2oti November 1927 and 
Kian Baiadur ilian Wasi-ud-Diu, wio was appointed as Assistant Superin- 
tendent, vice Sir. G. C. Ciandra, as a temporary measure, was appointed to 
■officiate as Superintendent, Arcisological Survey, Frontier Circle, vice Mr. Har- 
greaves. Mr. Moiammad Sana TJllai, Arciseological Chemist, was granted two 
months’ leave on average pay from 14ti September 1927 and Dr. Moiammad 
Abdul Hamid, Assistant Archaeological Chemist, ield charge of tie current duties 
of tie former in addition to iis own during this period. There were no changes 
in tie officer personnel of tie Burma, Northern (Agra and Lahore), Eastern 
and Central Circles, Indian Museum and Epigrapiical Branch of tie Depart- 
ment. Mons. C. Duroiselle was granted one year’s extension of service with 
effect from tie 25ti June 1928 and Mr. Venkoba Eao was permitted to retire 
witi effect from tie 16ti May 1928. 

Scholarships. 

Tie three scholarships for Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic and ArciitectuTc 
awarded in 1926 to Messrs. Hargovind Lai Srivastava, M.A., Q. M. Moneer, 
B.A., and Siib Ciaran Mukierii, B.A., respectively, were extended for a period 
■of one year. 
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lAsl of exhibits other than coins acquired for the Indian Museum, Archccdlopical Section, during 

the year 1927-28. 

Pdrohased. 

1. (6S50).— Plaster oast of tlie inscribed Mathura Lion Capital now in the British Mnsemn. 

2. (6675). — Chlorite figure of Vajrasattva. Prom Salempur, Balasore. 1' f'xCI". 

3. [6682). — ^Bodhisattva Avalokibesvara of chlorite. Prom Chauduar, Cuttack. 1' lOJ'X 

11 ". 

4. (6953), — Standing figure of Vajrapani. Prom Kendiapara, Cuttack. 6' 10’x3' 1". 

6. (6954). — Stone image of standmg Bodhisattva- Prom Kendrapara, Cuttack. 6' 10"X 
2 ' 11 ". 

6. (6955). — Stone figure holding a vajra and a staff. Prom Kendrapara, Cuttack. 1' 4" 

7. (6956). — ^Image of four-armed seated Tara. Prom Kendrapara, Cuttack. 3' 3"X3' 1". 

8. (6957). — Stone image of Marichi with eight arms. Prom Kendrapara, Cuttack. 3' 6" 
Xl' 10". 

9. (6958). — Stone image of two-armed Avalokite^vaTa. From Kendrapara, Cuttack. 4' 
X2’ 2". 

10. (6948). — Inscribed slab with three figures. Prom Puharia mound, Benares. 

11. (6949). — Stone figure of Suiya (Sun-god). Prom Purani Math, Benares. 4' 6"X 
- 2 ' 6 ". 

12. (6950). — ^Dooi jamb with the figure of Yamuna. From Purani Math, Benares. 4' 

erxi' srxiii" 

13. (6951). — Door jamb with the figure of Ganga. Prom Purani Math, Benares. 4' 61' 
Xl' 31" xl' 1". 

14. (6952). — ^Door lintel with three niches. Prom Purani Math, Benares. 4' 10’ X 

1 ' 2 'xior. 

16. (6883). — Upper half of a stone figure of eight-armed Mahishamardinl. Prom Eajgir. 
1' lO'xlO". 

16. (6941). — ^Persian inscription of the time of Muhammad Shah, dated 1191 A. H. Prom 
Dacca, Bengal. 2' 3"xl' 2f. 

17-18. (6882-83). — ^Bronze images of a male deity holding a lotus in the left hand. Prom 
Negapatam, District Tanjore, Madras Presidency. Ht. 6' and 44". 

19-55. (6884-6920). — ^Bronze images of standing Buddha with one hand in abhaya-mudra. 
Prom Kegapatam, District Tanjore, Madras Presidency. Ht. varying from 16J-' to 4|'. See 
■ e.g., PI. XXXVin, fig. 1. 

65-62. (6921-27). — ^Bronze images of Buddha seated touching c,arth. From Kegapatam, 
District Tanjore, Madras Presidency. Ht. varying from 6g’ to 3^'. See c.g., PI. XXXIHII, 
fig. 3. 

63-76. (6928-40). — ^Bronze images of Buddha seated in meditation. Prom Kegapatam, 
District Tanjore, Madras Presidency. Ht. vrirying from 64' to 24". See e.g., PI. TTY Viii^ 
fig. 2. 

EncEivEr) ik Exchawoe. 

76-169. (6783-0876). — ^Neolithic stone implements from America received in exchange from 
■•the Smithsonian Institution. 
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Pkepabed. 

170-171. (69S9-6t?).— Casts of heads of stoae figures in the Sarnath Museum. 

On loan from (he Director General of Archceohgy in India. 

172. (69^5).— Carved pink topaz. Standing figure of Kama with bow and arrows mounted 
on gold. irxl". PI. XXXVII, fig. 13. 

173. (6946).— Carved sapphire figure of seated Eama with Sita on his left knee. Lakshmana 
to the right holding choxcri in the left hand ; Hanumana and another monkey crouching 

at the feet of Kama; mounted in gold enamelled frame. IV'xl". Pi. XXVII, fig. 12. 

174. (6949). — Carved labii (spinal) figure of Vishnu standing with his right foot resting 
on the back of Garuda mounted on ruby stand. I''x7/12'. 

175. (6964). — ^Eed stone celt with an inscription in Brahmi characters. From District 
Banda. 6fx44". 

176. (6961-A ). — ^Emerald cup (Mughal). PI. XXXVII, fig. 11. 

177. (6964-B). —Emerald bow-ring (Mughal). PI. XXX^ni, fig. 14. 


pRESEXTATZOSS. 

Presented by Babu Krishna Chandra Mangaraj of Ohauduar. 

178. (dS/d).— Lower half of an image of chlorite. From Chauduar, District Cuttack 
Orissa. irx9f. 

179. (6677).— Chlorite image of Nairrita, the guardian deity of the south-west, Fron 
Chauduar, District Cuttack, Orissa. lOJ'xfiJ", 

180. (667S).— Chlorite image of a female without head. From Chauduar, District Cuttack 

Orissa. 54' X 5". 

181. (6679).— Chlorite torso of a male figure wearing a garland of heads and holding a cu] 
in left hand. From Chauduar, District Cuttack, Orissa. 

182. (6666).— Chlorite head of a demon. From Chauduar, District Cuttack, Orissa. 6'x 

6 '. 

183. (6664).— Inscribed bronze mask of Buddha. From Chauduar, District Cuttack 
Orissa. 7'x4J'. 

Presented by the British Museum. 

184-217. (6684-6717 ). — ^Fragments of vessels and other objects of glass. From Samarra. 
218-236. (6745-6736). — ^Fragments of glass mosaic and porcelain. From Samarra. 

237-282. (6737-6782 ). — ^Fragments of pottery. From Samarra. 

Presented by J. C. Shoyer, Esqr., RaJcha Mines. 

283. (6577). — ^Earthenware chatli which contained coins. From Chota Nagpur. 

Presented by Dr. 0. N. Brakmachari, Calcutta. 

284-285. (6878-6879 ). — ^Neolithic stone implements. From Jamalpur, Bihar. 

Presexiied by the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. 

286. (GS8I ). — Stone figure of Na^nl. From Khiching, Ma 3 TiTbhanj, Orissa. 
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Presented, by Babu Sripati Jena. 

287. {6942). — Stone figure of Avaloldte^v.ara. Prom Eatnagiri, District Cuttuck, Orissa. 
1' Ti'xl' V/. 

288. {6944). — ^Pragment of a stone inscription. From Eatnagiri, District Cuttack, Orissa. 
Presented by Babu Hart Ballabh Das of Jajpur through Babu Parvali Charan Bat. 

289. {6943). — Stone image of seated Vaisravana. Prom Uday.igiri, District Cuttack, 
Orissa. 2' 5f Xl' 6"’. 

List of coins acquired for the Indian Mnseuni, Archccdiogical Section, during the year 1927-2S. 

1. Non-Muhammadan. 




— 






Euler’s name. 


Dynasty. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Total. 

Ecfcrencos. 



Achjemenian . 

Double* 



1 

Purchased. Seo PI. 




daric 

1 




XXXVII, fig, 10. 

(Issued after the dooth 

of 

Macedonian « 

Dcca* 

.. 

1 

Purchased. Sco PI. 

Alexander the Great.) 




drachm 1 



XXXVII, fig. 0. 

Enthydemus I . . 

. 

Bactrian • . 

1 



1 

Purchased. Seo PI. 







XXX\aT, fig, 8. 

Kanishka 


Kashan « » 



11 

11 

Presented by the 







Maharaja of MajTJr- 
bhanj. 


Huvishka . . • 

• 

Do. 

•• 

•• 

7 

7 

Do. 



Do. 

.. 

.. 

7 

7 

Presented by Mr »T. C. 







Sboyer of Itakka 
Mines, Dalbbum. 


Damnsena, M.K. . 


*W. Ksbatrapa . 

. , 

1 ’ 

, , 

1 

Presented by the 







Director of Indus* 
trica, C. P., Nag- 
pur. 



Virndamnn, K. . 


Do. • 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Vijayasena, M.K. . 


Do. 

•• 

i 

•• 

4 

Do. 

Daraajada*sri, M.K. 


Do. 


1 

-• 

1 

Do. 

Rndmsena, * 


Do. 

•• 

2 


o 

Do. 

Vi^vasimha, K. 


Do. 

•• 

I 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Do. M.K. . 


Do. 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Bhartridliman, K. . 


Do. 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

Do. 

Do. M.K. 


Do. . 

•• 

3 

•• 

3 

Do. 

Vi^rasena. K. . 


Do. • 

•• 

7 


7 

Do. 

Rudrasimha II> A". 


Do. 

•• 

O 

•• 

O * 

Do. 

Yaiodaman II, K. . . 


Do. 


1 


1 

Do. 

Anantavarma Clioija-ganga 


Sooth Indian (Kali* 
ngan). 

10 

•• 

•• 

10 

Presented bv llni 
Sahib iln^udov 







Mlsra of Snmbnl* 

Do. 

. 

Do. • 

s 

.. 


s 

pur. 

Purchased. 



South IndLin (Pad* 

1 

.. 


1 

Presented by tlic 



matnfika). 





Madras 3Iuscum. 



South Indian (Fa* 

10 



10 

Do. 



nnm). 






— 


Dutch, E. 1 Co. 
Total. 

(Non-Mun immadak) 

" 

•• 

2 


Do. 



31 

Df, 

27 

S) 



2 E 
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List of coins acquired for the Indian Mvcmm, AreLiaological Section, during the year 1927-^8— contd- 

II. Muhajimadah. 


Boler's n&mo. 



Dynasty. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper, 

. 

Total. 

References. 

Kitoz Shah II 


• 


Tnghlaq 



•• 

•• 

1 

1 

Presented by the 
Manvar State, 

Jodhpur. 

Tojoddin Firoz 


• 


Bahmani 




1 

•• 

1 

Presented by J. C. 
Shoyer, Esqr., 

RaUha IMinea, 

Ddbhum. 

^hmad Shah . 


• 


Do. 



•• 

1 

•• 

1 

Do. 

llueen Shah . 




Jauupur 





1 

1 

Presented by tl o 
Manror State, 

Jodhpur. 

Ahmad Shah . 




Gujrat . 




•* 

1 

1 

Presented by the 
Prince of Wales 
hlusonm, Bombay. 

Mahmud X 




Do. . 




.. 

2 

2 

Do. 

Muzaflar II , 




Do. 


• 



1 

1 

Do. 

Bahadur Shah 

• 

• 

« 

Bo. • 


• 



2 

2 

Do. 

GhiyaeSbah . 

• 

• 

• 

Malm • 


• 

•• 


2 

2 

Presented by the 
Marwar State, 

Jodhpur. 

A fragment . 

« 

« 

• 

Do.- . 



•• 


. 1 

1 

Do. 

Akbar . 

« 

• 


Mughal . 



•• 

1 



Proaontod by tho D. 
P. Govemmoiit. 

Do, . 

• 

• 


Do. . 



•• 


30 

30 

Presented by the Pun- 
jab Government. 

Shah Jahan . 


• 


Do. . 




4 


4 

Presented by tho 
Director of Indus- 
tries, C. P. 

Do. 




Do. . 



•• 

2 


2 

Presented by tho U. 
P. Government-. 

Aurangzeh 




Do. . 



•• 

2 


0 

Presented by tho 
Director of Indus- 
tries, C. P. 

Do. 




Do. . 




3 


3 

Presented by tho 
Punjab Go'rt. 

Do. 




Do. . 



•• 

2 

•• 

tf 

Presented by tho U. 
P. Government. 

Do. 




Do. . 




10 


10 

Presented by the 
Bihar and Orissa 
Coin Committee. 

FutrukhBiyaT 




Do. . 




1 

■■ 

1 

Presented by tho V, 
P. Government. 

Muhammad Sbnh 




Do. . 



*. 


.. 

G 

Do. 

Do. 




Do. . 



•• 

■ 


1 

Presented by the 
Director of Indus- 
tries, C. P. 

Do. 

• 

• 

■ 

Do. . 



•• 

9 


9 

Presented by tho 
Punjab Govt. 

AUm-jirll . 

• 

- 

■ 

Do. . 




A 

•• 

2 

Do. 
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II. MnHAJtMADAN— «)?l/rf. 


Haler’s name. 

DyniiBty. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Total 

References. 

Aiamgir II . , , . 

Maghal . 

.. 

3 


3 

Presented hr tbo 







Bihar and Orissa 







Coin Comraittce. 

Do 

Do. . 









- 


2 

Presented bv the 







U. 1 *. Government, 

Shall Alam II ... 

Do. . . . 

- 

9 


9 

Do. 

Sultan Mahmud 

1 Gaznavid 



•• 

1 

Purchased, 

Mahmud Shah 

Jaunpur 

1 

1 .. 


' 1 

Do. 

Ahbar 

Mughal . . 

.. 

D 

, , 

C 

Do. 

Shah Jahan .... 

Do. . 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

Do. 

( 

Mvojududak) Total 

O 

CC 

41 

109 



GRAND TOTAL . 

33 

02 

68 

193 



Dist of exlnhils other than coins acquired for the Delhi Fort Musexm during the year 1927‘2S. 

1. An inscribed marble stone (22'x21') taken out of a well about ID yards to the north 
of the Hammam in the Delhi Fort. 

Presentations. 

Presented by Miss M. Austin Smith of Simla. 

2. Two volumes of the Illustrated London News of 1857 and 1858. 

On Joan from the Director General of Archeology in India. 

3. Picture of the Diwan-i-Khas, Delhi Fort. 

4. Picture of the Interior of the Diwan-i-Khas, Delhi Fort, with the. Peacock Throne of 
Akbar Shah II. 

5. Portrait of Lord Clive. 

6. Portrait of Major General Sir Henry Havelock, K.O.B, 

7. Portrait of General Lord W. H. Bentinck, Governor General of India, 

8. Picture of Mausoleum of Malrhdoom Shah Daulat at Manet on the river Son. 

9. Picture of Mausoleum of the Eauee, wife of the Emperor Jahangir near Allahabad. 

10. Print of Jaunpur Mosque. 

11. An old print of a palanquin cover. 

12. An old embroidered Kamarhand. 

13. The same. 

14. The same. 

16. The same. 

16. The same. 

17. The same. 

18. The same. 

19. An inscribed Astrolabe. 

£r 
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List of coins acquired for the Delhi Fort Museum during the year 1927-28. 


Ruler’s namot 

Dynasty, 

Gold. 

■1 


Total 

References. 

Shabjahan • • , 

Mughal . 


5 

•• 

5 

Prcaontod by the 
Govemnicnt of the 
United trovinoes. 

-Alamgk II ... . 

Do, . . » 

• • 

3 

•• 

3 

D|). 

‘Shah Alam II . . . 

So. . 


48 

•• 

48 

Do. 

Akbar Shah II . . . 

Do. . . • 


10 

.* 

16 

Do. 

Sher Shfih . . . • 

Suri • . • 

• • 

2 

.. 

2 

Do. 

Islam Shah .... 

Do. 


1 


1 

Do. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani 

Durrani 

.. 

1 

.. 

1 

Do. . 

Akbar . , • . , 

Mughal . 

-• 

1 


1 

Presented by i the 
Director of Indus- 
tries, 0. P. ‘ 

Shabjnhau .... 

Do. « . . 

" 

7 

- 

7 

Do. 

Aurangzcb . , , . 

Do. . . » 


S 

•• 

8 

Do. 

Shah Aiain Bahadur I 

Do. . * . 

•< 

1 

• • 

1 

Do. 

Muhammad Shah . 

Do. , . 

.. 

1 

.. 

1 

Do. 

Akbar 

Dn. . 

•• 

•• 

28 

28 

Presented by the 
Government of the 
Punjab. 

Aurangaok .... 

Do. , 

• • 

3 


3 

Do. 

Farruhhayar , 

Bo. . 

• • 

1 


1 

Do. 

Muhammad Shah . 

So. . 

«* 

26 

.. 

26 

Do. 

Ahmad Shah Rahadiir • 

Bo. . . 

.. 

4 


4 

Do. 

Alamgir II . . 

Do. . 


1 

u. 

1 

Do. 

ilahmud Sliah I . . . 

King of Gujrat 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

Presented by tbo 
Prince of Wales 
Museum of West- 
ern India. 

Aurangzcb .... 

Mughal . 

•• 

10 


■ 

Presented by the 
Bihur and Orissa 
Coin Committee. 

•"Shah Alam Bahadur I 

Bo. . 


I 

.. 


Do. 

Farrukh'shar . 

Do- . 

.. 

1 


■ 

Do. 

Alnmgir 11 . , . . 

Do. . . • 

.. 

8 

.. 

8 

Do. 

Mahmud Glmtui . 

Gharnavid • . 

•• 

1 


■ 

Lent by the Director 
General of Arcba?o- 
logy. 

Xns’ru*d-Dm Mahmud . • 

Slave . 

1 

.. 


■ 

Do. 

AUud'd-DIn Jlagiid Shah 

Do. 

I 



1 

Do. 

Alaud»d-Din Mohd. Shah. 

Khalji • • . 

• • 

1 


I 

Do. 

■Shah Uukh . , , , 

Mughal . , 

• • 

1 

.. 

1 

Do. 

AhKar 

Do. , , , 

2 


.. 

2 

Do. 

•Jauangit . . . , 

Do. . , 

1 



1 

Do, 

Shahjahan . . • • 

Do. . 

1 

1 


2 

Do. 
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APPENDIX I-amlcl 

List of coins acquired for the Delhi Fort Museum during the year 1927-28 — contd. 


Ruler’s name. 



Bynasty. 


Gold. 

SUror. 

Copper. 

Total 

References. 

Aurangzeb 

• 

• 

Mughal . 

• 

6 

5 

•• 

11 

lent by the Director 
General of Archso* 
logy. 

Shah Alam Bahadur I 



Do. . 


1 

.. 


1 

Do. 

Farrufchsiyar . 



Bo. . 


3 

2 


5 

Do. 

' Mnliammad Shah . 



Bo. . . 


5 

3 


3 

Do. 

Ahmad Shah Bahadur 



Do. . 


2 

3 


5 

Do. 

Alamgir II 



Do. . 

. 

2 



2 

Ba 

Shah Alam II 



Bo. . 


1 

3 


4 

Do. 

Bahadur Shah 



Sultan of Bengal 



I 

... 

1 

Do. 

Jala!u-d-Bin Md. Shah 



Do. 



1 


1 

Bo. 

• Ghaziu'd-Bin Haidar 



King cf Oudh 


-• 

G 

•• 

6 

Do. 

Haziru*d-Bm Haidar 



Do. 


1 

1 


2 

Do. 

Muhammad Ali Shah 



Do. 


1 

•• 


1 

Do. 

■ Wajid Ali Shah 



Do. 


1 

•• 

•• 

1 

Do. 




Total 

* 

29 

178 

2D 

230 
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APPEKDIX II. 

Additions to Departmental Libraries. 


Namo of office. 


Boolcs 

purchased. 

Books 

presented. 

Total. 

Director General . • • • 

. 

135 

270 

425 

Korthom Circle — 





Sruharainadaa and British ^Jonuments 


14 

21 

35 

Hindu and Buddhist Monuments 


35 

34 

69 

Frontier Circle 


13 

27 

40 

tVestom Circle 

• • 

30 

36 

06 

Central Circle • • • • • 

■ • 

21 

IS 

39 

Eastern Circle , . , . , 


3C 

37 

73 

Southern Circle ..... 


16 

37 

52 

Burma Circle 


67 

79 

130 

CoTemment Epigraphist • • • 

• 

135 

109 

244 

Assistant Arclireologicnl Superintendent for Epi- 
graphy, Southern Circle. 

07 

50 

117 

Arohmologleal Clicmlst , . . 

. 

21 

0 

27 

Aroliicological .Section, Indian Museum 

• 

60 

70 

132 


Remaeks. 


Incjudes 32 books pro- 
scntofl by the Siamese 
Government. 

Inelndos 27 maps pur- 
chased and 33 hooks 
transferred from the 
Southern Circle Office. 

Inolndcs 12 books received, 
in exchange. 



MGlrC— M-nj.U.E2— ir, -.31— 3fH). 




Plate I. 



cosa EItVATIOS. OONSEnVATIOS. 







conservation: i>EriHi. 



AlTi:rt C0K3EIIVAT10N. 







CONSEItVA'l’IOJr. klalanjar* ^asta ani> decJqar^ 


Plate IH. 



(c) Dioavuu. VauIua tfmpce afteu co^oeuvattoh 





conservation; SARNATH and EAHORE FORT 














(a) Ahmedabad. Kaijearu task (HAtrz*i*QuTB) snowiKO bepairs to toe jau woke of miET, 







CONSKRVATION. NALANDA. 


Pull vn. 





(Nonni end) *\3 kxca\ate». 






(c) Naulkda. Monastery Site Ko. 4. North verandah as 

EXCAVATED TO DeVAPaLA LEVEL 


(rf) Nalanda. Monastery Site No. 4. Noiitr vERANDAn, AnxR 
repair or CELL WALLS AND DOORWAYS OF DevAPALA MONASTEnV. 











(h) Xalaxda. JIdkastehy Site JTo. 6, atter clearance or n.’NER qcabrangle of toi'MO?t fniccrcnE anp 

REPAIR or CELL WALLS. 







CONSERVATION. EOHTASGABH AND CHANDA 


PlATE XL 



(c) CiiASiJA (C.P.). PiMDA Gate of Gosd city wall, beiouk cojisluvation. (ti) Ciiawda (C.P.)* BiJiba Gate or Gond city wall, ai-teh iiefaiu of fallen uastion. 




'jy 















(c) I’AHAurDn. RfAiK TKSjrLr. Basement walt, on sotmi-WEST, dkfore consehyation. (rf) PAiTAnpon, RIain temple. Basement wall on soutii-we-st, Arriiii coNSEnvATioN. 





















































EXPLORATION. aiOHENJOBARO. PI*AN OE SO. ABEA. 





EIELOEATION. MOHESTODAEO. PL4K OF DK.ABi!A(a SECTION). Jura SXHI. 

MOHENJO-DARO 


DK.AREA 

G.SECTION 

IS27-28 









Plate XXIV 


exploration. 3IOHEXJODARO. 


(fi) Sd, Area, XoRTurny Sectiok. FcKEsmAXED Court ik Blooe 5. Looelsq ^orjn*NORTiMVEST. 




(/») Sr. Ar.i.A, XorTiir.i's SrcrioN-, Bird’s eve view or ^Tw ExcwuioK'i. Ixioking soi’th.ea':!. 






rLMi: XXV 


ESPLORATIOX. MOHEXJODARO. 



Be. 45U. Dk. mi. 

Mohovodaeo. A>‘Ti<}uiiie.s raosi Sd. axd Vk. Arw?. 








EXPLORATION, 


ruwi: xxvn. 



(c) JjiuicAU, LiSTUicrr L.viik.\i?a. iIou^■D IJ, "vtalls of sox-drieo aiiucKS, loorzko >’o»TZf« (d) Eautiiknavaki; VAiji: (No. *10). GurrA nitiioD. 









EXPLORATION. JHUKAR. 


PiiiE XXIX 




EXPLORATION 



JnOKAn, BisrmoT LinivV-iA. A-j-nqaiTira oi- Tiin Gopta rnnioD. 






{0 H/Piirj. 5'ctMi A B. fArcir-sniirD riirtEMOV in rsn^'■IO^ cr Tits I and II. 


















■'■ ,.S'" — r,, ■ 





^,v.. 


(M H.Ait\iT.v. Mor^•^ A‘B. J-Ixpansios or pits I asd H; oestral vikw or paykmknt?, $nr.D ovr.r. ?Kri.mi. nr.Mus«. irrc., n;oy 

j:or.Tii*\vrsT. 


jii 







■EXPLORATION. HARAPPA. 























I’UTE XXXVI. 


EXPLOKATIOS. SARSATH. 



(a) Saskaih. Xomn-WEsiEux area after escavatio;;. 



({) Sae-Vato. Excavaiiox west ur Asoka I’ii.ue, 










ACQuisirross to the imm jiusec.u .‘^rLAHAP, i c n es. 


pLiTE xxxvin. 



4 

14. AcQCIsmo^s to 
inE l!,D!Ai MnsEtra. 


5 

5 GrvLrAi. tiew of Tiir SiiAirAKA f’Avr-, IlrwAir Stiti. 














X'Lirr XLf. 




(J/ A.R.J.B.A 
SUPCKHTDfOtMT 
MCHCOLOCICAL SimVTY 
CrKTRAL CRCLC 







nalanda excavations 

STUPA SITE Ne 3 


pf.irE xun. 






EXCAVxVTIONS. 


I’UTE XLIV 












JHCPLOBATION. PAHAUrUB. 




BXPX.OBATIOJJ. PAHAEPtjB., 

pAHARPTm. SIah? Templi:. Terracotta pciqitz^ iLEUSTn vtixo eabees, eto. 



(e) MuNoao-)); \ni> cobk^. {/) Vidvaduarv o*t iiuinocnroH. 






exploration. PAHAKPITE. 

MisoEi.t.AJTEO'ua AjrnQurrrEa mou Pahaupuiu 












exploration, nagarjunkosda. 


PLAIt L 





(6) NAOArjCSIKOSDA. 


XAnAEAUaroDC. Escatatee koxasteet asd atsipae Tr>:rEL 




■gXPLOTl atton. nagarjtjniiconda 


1’L.ITC LL 



(i> lo <fZl Beasi a, P.VXEtJ 1*1. 






h:> PLOR^TlON. NAGAU*'bNIIvONDA 



(fl) to (c) IlrAM A, PANTLS 5-7. (rf) IJPASl B» ESD PAUEU 




exploration, nagarjonikonda 


Putt LH. 



I 


Uas’Iiklief moil Stdx'a No. 





(e) rAOAJJ. l'IOunnol•.IA^^lUl•ATIFO 0 ;^n^J^ (/) Paoa.v. IJno.szi: htCu'a (Ht. 9') 

■ ' ’ ''' ’ALI-IJJ- I’OVUn m A ItUlNKD TFJtrLK AT 









‘VxAwjtii ciKV Nvovd: vaoiaxs 



U:iAV.2.\. r.VUT OV INSCUU-riON ItOUNiJ TIIK l-EUESTAt or BUWUHA (11). (A) ilMAWZA. JvXCAVATKO llKAoLlt-^H WiTU 








EXPLOITATION. HAIAWZA. 


rmi I.V. 



TrimACOTTV vonvn TAnt-irrs. 




exploration, hmawza. 




















